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ADVERTISEMENT: 



From the times of Alexandier to tike sack- 
ing of Constantinople by the Turks, a 
period of fifteen centuries, the Grecian 
states, being under the influence of foreign 
councils and the controul of foreign arms, 
had lost their existence as a nation. But 
neither did they submit to slavery without 
a struggle, nor did the power which sub- 
verted their government deface, at once, 
their national character, or destroy, but 
by degrees, the various effects which flow- 
ed from their original genius and political 
institutions. 

In what is subjoined, in this edition, to 
the nan^ative of Dr Goldsmith, it is 
the aim of the author to trace, amidst 
the revolutions of nations, the remains of 
Greece; to take a summary view of her 
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efforts for the recovery of expiring liberty ; 
to trace those features that remained the 
longest unsullied by the infection of bar- 
barism, and those efforts of genius, which, 
surviving the dissolution of the state, con- 
tinued, and still continue to enlighten and 
refine the world. 
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CHAPTER L 

OF THE EARLIEST STATE OF GREECE. 

The first notices we have of every country 
are fabulous and uncertain. Among an un- 
enlightened people every imposture is likely 
to take place, for ignorance is the parent 
of credulity. Nothing, therefore, which the 
Greeks have transmitted to us concerning 
their earliest state, can be relied on. Poets 
were the first who began to record the actions 
of their countrymen, and it is a part of their 
art to strike the imagination even at the ex- 
pense of probability. For this reason, in the 
earliest accounts of Greece we are presented 
with the machinations of gods and demigods, 
the adventures of heroes and giants, the ra- 
vages of monsters and dragons, and all the 
potency of charms and enchantments. Man 
seems scarcely to have any share in the pic- 
ture, and while the reader wanders through 
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2 HISTORY OF GREECE. 

the most delightful scenes the imagination 
can offer, he is scarce once presented with the 
actions of such a being as himself. 

It would be vain, therefore, and beside the 
present purpose, to give an histbrical air to ac- 
counts which were never meant to be trans- 
mitted as true. Some writers, indeed, have 
laboriously undertaken to separate the truth 
from the fable, and to give us an unbroken 
narrative from the first dawning of tradition 
to the display of undoubted history; they 
have levelled dawn all mythology to their own 
apprehensions; every fable is made to look 
^ith an air of probability ; instead of a golden 
fleece, J^son goes in pursuit of a great trea- 
sure ; instead of destroying a chimera, Belle- 
rophon reclaims a mountain ; instead of an 
hydra, Hercules overcomes a robber. 

Thus the fanciful pictures of a strong ima- 
gination are taught to assume a serious seve- 
rity, and tend to deceive the reader still more, 
by offering, in the garb of truth, what had 
been only meant to delight and allure hitn. 

The fabulous age, therefore, of Greece* 
must have no place in history ; it is now too 
late to separate those parts which may have a 
real foundation in nature, from those which 
owe their existence wholly to the imagination. 
There are no traces lefl to guide us in that 
intricate pursuit ; the dews of the morning are 
past, and it is vain to attempt continuing the 
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EARLIEST STATE. 3 

chase in meridian 'splendour. It will be suifi- 
ciemt, therefwe, for us to observe, that Greece, 
like most othei: countries of whose origin we 
haye any notice, was at first divided into a 
mxmber of petty states, each commanded by 
ita own sovereign. Ancient Greece, which is 
nom the south part of Turkey in Europe,, was 
bounded en the e&st by the iEgean Sea, now 
called the Archipelago j on the south by the 
Cretan or Candian Sea; on the west by the 
Ionian Sea ; and on the north by Illyria and 
Th^ce. Of such very narrow extent, and so 
very contemptible, with regard to territory, 
was that country which gave birth to all the 
arts of war and peace, which produced the 
greatest generals, philosophers, poets, painters^ 
architects, and statuaries, that ever tiie world 
boasted; which overcame the most powerful 
monarch s, and dispersed the n^ost numerous 
armies that ever were brcHight into the field, 
and at last became the instructor of all man- 
kind. 

It is said in Scripture that Javan, the son of 
Japheth, was the father of all those nations that 
went under the general denomination of Greeks. 
Of his four sons, Elisha, or Ellas, is said to 
have given name to the £x>j;v6^, a general name 
by which the Greeks were known. Tharsis, the 
second son, is thought to have settled in 
Achaia; Chittim settled in Macedonia; and 
Dodanim, the fourth son, in Thessaly and 
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4 HISTOfiY OF GREECE. 

Epirus. How they portioned out the country, . 
what revolutions they experienced, or wlKit 
wars they maintained, are utterly unknown t 
and, indeed, the history of petty, barbarous 
states, if known, would hardly recompense the 
trouble of inquiry. In those early times, 
kingdoms were but inconsiderable: a single 
city, with a few. leagues of land, was oflen. 
honoured with that magnificent appellation. 
It would, therefore, embarrass history to enter 
into the domestic privacy of every little state, 
as it would be rather a subject for the econo- 
mist thim the politician. It will suffice to 
observe, that Sicyon is said to be the most 
ancient kingdom of Greece. The beginning 
of this petty sovereignty is. placed by histo- 
rians in the year of the world one thousand . 
nine hundred and fifteen, before Jesus Christ 
two thousand eighty-nine, and before the first 
Olympiad one thousand three hundred and 
thirteen. The first king was jEgialeus. Its 
* duration is said to have been a thousand years. 
The kingdom of Argos, in Pelo- 
^' ^' * ponnesus, began a thousand and 

eighty years before the first Olympiad, in the 
time of Abraham. The first king was Inachus. 
The kingdom of Mycaenae succeeded. The 
seat of government was translated thither 
from Argos by Perseus, the grandson of Acri- 
sius, the last king of that country, whom Per- 
seus unfortunately slew. The kings who reign- 
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EARLIEST STATE. O 

ed at Mycasnae after Perseus, were Electryon, 
Stbenelus, and Eurystheus ; the latter of Avhom 
was driven out by the Heraclidas, or the de- 
scendants of Hercules, who made themselves 
masters of Peloponnesus. 

The kingdom of Athens was first ,^ ^.. . q 
formed into a*regular government 

. by Cecrops, an Egyptian. This prince having 
departed from Egypt, and travelled several 

' years in other places, came from Phoenicia in- 
to Greece, and lived in Attica, where he was 
kindly received by Acteeus, the king of that 
country; married his daughter; and, on his 
death, succeeded to his throne. He taught 
the people, Tvho were savages, the use of fixed 
habitations, restrained all licentious lust, oblig- 
ed each man to marry one wife, and laid down 
rules for the conduct of life, and the exercise 
g£ all religious and civil offices. He divided 
the whole country into twelve districts, and 
also established a court for judging causes, en- 
titled th^ Areopagus. Amphictyon, the third 
king of Athens, procured a confederacy among 
the twelve states of Greece, which assembled 
twice a-year at Thermopylae, there to offer up 
common^sacrifices, and to consult for the com- 
mon interest of the association. Theseus, one 
of the succeeding kings of this state, united 
the twelve boroughs of Cecrops into one city. 
Codrus was the last of this line, who devoted 
himself to death for his people. The Herac- 
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Itdffi having made an irruptton as far as the 
gates of Athens, the oracle declared, that they 
should be conqueroits whose king should fall in 
this contest. To take the earliest adyanta|^, 
therefore, of this answer, Codrus disguised 
himself in the habit of a peasant, and provok* 
ing one of the enemy's soldiers, was killed by 
him. Whereupon the Athenians «ent an 
herald to demand the body of their kiug; 
which message struck such a damp into the 
enemy, that they departed without striking 
another blow. Aftea Codrus, the title of kiqg 
was extinguished among the Athenians. Me* 
don, his son, was set at the head of the com- 
monwealth, with the title of Archm^ which 
signifies chief governor. The first of this de- 
nomination had their places for life ; but the 
Athenians growing weary of a government 
which repressed their love of freedom, they 
abridged the term of the archon's power to ten 
yeais, and at last made the office elective every 
year. 

The kingdom of Thebes was first 
A.M. 2549. founded by Cadmus. This hero 
having had an Egyptian father, was brought 
up in the i*eligion, and was well acquainted 
with the history of that countty, whence seve- 
ral writers of his life have accounted him an 
Egyptian : and, at the same time, being born 
and educated in Phoenicia, he became master 
of the language and letters of that country. 
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He sailed from the coast of Phoenicia^ and ar- 
riving in Boeotia, he founded, or rebuilt the 
city, calling it Thebes, from the city of thi|t 
name in ^gypU stnd the citadel from his own 
nam^ Cadmea. Here he fixed the seat of his 
power and dominion. To this prince are as- 
cribed sixteen letters of the Greek alphabet. 
But, as the order, names, and characters of 
these letters bear a near resemblance to the old 
I^oenician, or Hebrew letters, we are not to 
suppose that he invented, but only that he 
formed them from his own language, as it is 
probable the Phoenicians had before formed 
theirs from the Egyptian. The adventures of 
his unhappy posterity, Laius, Jocasta, (Edi- 
pus, Eteocles, and Polynices, make a shining 
figure among the poetical fictions of that pe- 
riod. 

The kingdom of Sparta or Lacedsemon, is 
supposed to have been first instituted by Le- 
lexa. Helena, the tenth in succession from 
this monarch, is equally famous for her beauty 
and infidelity. She had not lived above three 
years with her husband, Menelaus, before she 
was carried ofi^ by Paris, the son of Priam, 
king of Troy. This seems to be the first occa- 
sion in which the Greeks united in one com- 
mon cause. The Greeks took Troy, after a 
ten years' siege, much about the time that 
Jephthah was the Judge in Israel. * ' 
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8 HISTORY OF GR££C£. 

^ ^ Corinth began later than the 

" ' Other cities above-mentioned to be 

formed into a state, or to be governed by its 

kings. It was at first subject to Argos and 

aaoQ Mycaenae, but Sisyphus, the son of 
A.M. 2t>28. ;^^j^g^ ^^j^ himself master of it j 

and, when his descendants w:ere disp06$essed, 
Bacchis assumed the reins of power. The go- 
vernment after this became aristocr^tical, a 
chief magistrate being annually chosen by the 
name of Prytanis. At last Cypselus, having 
gained the people, usurped the supreme autho- 
rity, which he transmitted to his son Perian- 
der, who was ranked among the seven wise 
men of Greece, from the love he bore to learn- 
ing, and his encouragement of its professors. 

The kingdom of Macedonia was first go- 
verned by Caranus, descended from Hercules;, 
and subsisted from his time till the defeat of 
Perseus by the Homans, a space of six hun- 
dred and twenty-six years. 

Such is the picture Greece offers in its earp 
liest infancy. A combination of little states, 
each governed by its respective sovere^n, yet 
all uniting for their mutual safety and general 
advantage. Still, hawever, their intestine con- 
tentions were carried on with great animosity ; 
and, as it happens in all petty states, under the 
dominion of a single commander, the jealousies 
* of the princes were a continual cause of discord. 
From this distressful situation those states, by 
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EARLIEST STATE. 9 

degrees, began to emerge: a difieriBnt ^irit 
began to seize the people ; and, sick of the con- 
tentions of their princes, they desired to be 
free. A spirit of liberty prevailed all over 
Greece, and a general change of government 
was effected in every part of the country, ex- 
cept in Macedonia^) Thus monarchy gave way 
to a republican government, which, however, 
was diversified into as many various forms ^ 
there were different cities, according to the dif- 
ferent genius and peculiar character of each 
people. 

All these cities, though seemingly different 
from each other, in their laws and interests, 
were united with each other by one common 
language, one religion, and a national pride, 
that taught them to consider all other nations 
as barbarous and feeble. Even Egypt itself^ 
from whence they had derived many of their 
arts and institutions, was considered in a very 
subordinate light, and rather as an half barba- 
rous predecessor, than an enlightened rivaL 

To make this union among the states of 
Greece still stronger, there were games insti- 
tuted in different parts of the country, with re- 
wards for excellence in every pursuit. These 
sports were instituted for very serious and use- 
ful purposes ; they afforded an opportunity for 
the several states meeting together ; they gave 
them, a greater zeal for their common religion i 
they exercised the youth for the purposes of 
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10 HISTCMif OF GREECE. 

war, and increased that vigour and activity, 
which was then of the utmost importance in 
deciding the fate of a battle. 

But their chief bond of union arose from the 
council of the Amphietjronsi which was insti- 
tuted by Amphictyon, king of Athens, as has 
been already mentioned, and was appointed to 
be held twice a^year at Thermopylae, to delibe- 
rf te for the general good of those states of 
whose deputies it was composed. The states 
who sent deputies to this council were twelve, 
namely, the Thessalians, the Thebans, the Do- 
rians, the lonians, the Perrhoebeans, the Mag- 
nates, the Locrians, the Oetans, the Phthiotes, 
the Maleans, the Phocians, and the Dolopians. 
Each of these cities, which had a right to assist 
at the Amphictyohic council, was obliged to 
send two deputies to every meeting. The one 
was entitled the Hieromnemon, who took care 
of the interests of religion ; the other ws» call- 
ed the Pylagoras, and had in charge the civil 
interests of bis community. Each of these de- 
puties, however, differing in their functions, 
enjoyed an equal power of determining all af- 
fairs relative to the general interests of Gf eece. 
But, although the number of deputies seems 
to have been settled originally so as to answer 
the number of votes which each city was allow- 
ed, yet, in process of time, on some extraordi- 
nary occasions, the principal cities assumed a 
power of sending more than one Pylagoras to 
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Msist in a critioid emti^eiicyt or to ierv« the 
purposdi of a faction. When tbe deputies thus 
appointed^ a{^eared to execute their commis- 
&ion% after offering up aacrifices to Apollo, Di- 
aoi, Lato0a» rad Minerva, they took an oath, 
implying, that they would never subvert any 
city of the Amphictyons never stop the coucse 
of wat^«> either, in war or peace, and that U»y 
would oppose any attempts to lessen the re- 
verence and autlK)ri(y of the gods, to whom 
they had pai4 their adoration. Thus all of- 
fences against religion, all instances of impiety 
and profanation, all contests between the 
Grecian states and cities, came under the par- 
ticular cognizance of the Amphictyons, who 
had a right to determine, to impose fines, and 
even to levy forces, and to make war against 
those who offered to rebel against their sove- 
reign authority. 

These different motives to confederacy unit- 
ed the Greeks for a time into a body of great 
power, and greater emulation. By this associ- 
ation, a country not half so large as England, 
was able to dispute the empire of the earth 
with the most powerful monarchs of the world. 
By this association, they not pnly made head 
against the numerous armies of Persia, but dis- 
persed, routed, and destroyed them, reducing 
their pride so low, as to make them submit to 
conditions of peace as shameful to the con- 
quered as glorious to the conquerors. But 
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12 HISTORY OF GREECE. 

amotfg all the cities of Greece, there were two, 
that by their merit, their valour, and their wis- 
dom, particularly distinguished themselves from 
the rest : these were Athens and Lacedaamon. 
As these cities served as an example of bra- 
very or learning to the rest, and as the chief 
burden of every foreign war devolved upon 
them, it will be proper to enter upon their par- 
ticular history with greater minuteness, and to 
give the reader some idea of the genius, cha- 
racter, manners, and government, of their res- 
pective inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF SPARTA, AND THE 
LAWS OF LYCURGUS. 

Although the . kingdom of Lacedasmon was 
not so considerable as that of Athens, yet as it 
was of much earlier institution, it demands our 
first attention. Lacedaemon, as observed above, 
was in the beginning governed by kings, of 
which thirteen held the reins of power in suc- 
cession, of the race of the Pelopidse. As dur- 
ing this dark interval there were no fixed laws 
to limit the prerogative, nor any ideas of true 
government among the people, it does not 
appear that there were any considerable en- 
croachments made either on the side of the 
king or that of the people. Under the race of 
the Heraclidas, who succellded, instead of one 
king, the people admitted two, who governed 
with equal authority. The cause of this change 
seems to have sprung from a very particular 
accident, for Aristodeinus dying, left two sons, 
Eurysthepes and Procles, twins, so much alike, 
that it was hardly possible to distinguish them 
asunder. From hence the hint was taken by 
the mother of fixing the crown upon both ; so 
that when the Spartans came for a king, she 
was either unwilling or unable to decide which / 
(of them was first borm or which had the justest 
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pl^tensions.. This form continued for several 
succeeding centuries, and though the one was 
almost ever at variance with his associate on 
the throne, yet the government remained 
entire. 

It was during this succession that slavery 
was first instated in Sparta. EurystheiKs and 
Procles having granted the countrymen of 
Sparta the same privileges with the citizens, 
Agis reversed what his predecessors had done 
in favour of the peasants, and imposed a. tri^ 
bote upon them. The Helotes were the only 
peofde that would not acquiesce in this impost, 
but rose in rebellion to vindicate their rights : 
the citizens, however, prevailed ; the Helotes 
were subdued, and made prisoners of war.; As 
a still greater punishment, they and their pos- 
terity wer^ condemned to perpetual slavery ;^ 
and, to increase their misery still more, all 
other slaves were called by the general name 
of Helotes. 

It would appear from hence, that this little 
state was governed with turbulence and op- 
pression, and required the curb of severe laws 
and rigorous discipline. These severities and 
rigorous discipline were at last imposed upcm 
it by Lycurgus, one of the first and most extra- 
ordinary legislators that ever appeared among 
mankind. There is, perhaps, nothing more 
remarkable in profane history, yet nothing so 
well attested, as what relates to the laws and 
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government of Lycurgus. What, indeed, can 
be more amazing, than to behold a mutinous 
and ^vage race of mankind, yielding submis- 
sion to laws that^ controlled every sensual 
pleasure and every private affection ; to behold 
them give up, folr the good of the state, all 
the comforts and conveniencies of private life, 
and making a state of domestic privacy more 
sever? and terrible than the most painful cam- 
paigns, and the most warlike duties. Yet all 
this was efibcted by the perseverance and au-r 
thority of a single legislator, who gave the 
first lessons of hard resignstion in his own 
generous example. 

Lycurgus was the son of Eunomus, one of 
the two kings who reigned together in Sparta. 
His elder brother Polydectes dying without 
issue, the right of succession rested in Lycur- 
gaSf who accordingly took the administration 
upon him. But an unexpected event came 
to interrupt his promotion : for the queen, his 
sister-in-law, proving with child, his right be- ' 
came doubtful. A man of less probity would 
have used every precaution to secure himself 
upon the throne, and a proposal which was 
made by the queen seemed to secure his pre- 
tensions. She offered to destroy the birth, 
upoa condition that he would marry her, and 
take her into a share of power. Lycurgus 
wisely smothered his resentment at so un- 
natural a proposal, and, fearful that she might 
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16 HISTORY OF GREECE. 

use means to put her project in execution, 
assured her/ that as soon as the child was bom, 
he would take upon himself to remove it out 
of the way. Accordingly she was delivered 
of a boy, which Lycurgus commanded to be 
brought to him, as he was at supper with the' 
magistrates; to them he presented the child 
as their king, and, to testify his own and the 
people's joy, gave him the name of Charilaus. 
Thus Lycurgus sacrificed his ambition to bis 
duty; add still more, continued his regency,, 
not as king, but governor. However,* dreading 
the resentment of the queen, and finding the 
state in great disorder, he resolved, by travel- 
ling, to avoid the dangers of the one, and to 
procure a remedy for the defects of the other. 
Thus resolving to make himself acquainted 
with all the improvements of other nations, 
and to consult the most experienced persons 
he could meet with in the art of government, 
he began with the island of Crete, whose hard 
and severe laws were very much admired. In 
this island the handicraft trades were brought 
to some degree of perfection. There they 
wrought in copper and iron, and made armour, 
in which they danced with a confused noise 
of bells at the sacrifices of their gods. It was 
from that the art of navigation was first, known 
in Greece, and from them many legislators 
derived the principles of their respective insti- 
tutions. 
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From Crete Lycurgus passed over into Asia, 
where he still foun^ new information, and is 
said to have first made the discovery of the 
works of Homer. From thence he went into 
Egypt, and is said by some to have had con- 
ferences with the gymnosophists of India. But 
whilst thus employed abroad, his presence be- 
gan to be greatly wanted at home. All parties 
conspired to wish his coming, and maoy mes* 
sages were sent to hasten his return. The 
kings themselves importuned him to that effect, 
and let him know, that the people were arrived 
at such a pitch of disorder, that nothing but 
his authority could controul their licentiousness. 
In fact, every thing tended to the junavoidable 
destruction of the state, and nothing but bis 
presence was wished to check its increasing 
dissoluteness. 

Lycurgus, at length persuaded to return, 
ft)und the people wearied out with their own 
importunities, and ready to receive any new 
impressions he might attempt. Wherefore the 
corruption being general, he found it necessai^ 
to change the whole form of the government ; 
sensible that a few particular laws would pro- 
duce no great effect. But, considering the ef- 
ficacy of religion in promoting every new insti- 
tution, he went first to consult the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphos, where he met a reception 
that might flatter his highest ambition, for he 
was saluted by the priestess as a friend of the 
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gods» and rather as a god than noan. As to\hi9 
. new institutic^ also, he was told that the goi 
heard his prayers; and that the commonwealth 
he waa going to estaUiah would be the most 
excellent and durable upon earth. 

Thus encouraged^ on hi& return to. Sparta^ 
Lycurgus first communicated his {designs to his 
particular friends, and then by degrees gained 
over the leading men Xo his, party, until thm^ 
being ripe for a change, he ordeied thirty of 
the principal m«n to appear axmed in the mar-* 
ketrplace. Charilaus, who was at that time 
king, seemed at iir3t willing to oppose this re- 
volution, but being intimidated by a superior 
force, he took shelter in the temple of Miner- 
va j where, being preyailed upon by his sub- 
jects, and being also of a flexible temper, he 
came forth and joined the confederacy* The 
people soon a<:quiesced: under a set of institu- 
tions whiioh were evidently calculated for their 
improvement, and gladly acknowledged submis^ 
sion to laws ,which leaned with equal weight 
upon eveny; rank; of society. 

To continue the Kings still with a shadow of 
poweivhe cjonfirmed them in their right of suc- 
cessiouj as b6£>i:e, but diminished their authori- 
ty by instituting a senate^ which was to serve as 
a counterpoise between the prerogative and the 
people. I They, still, however, had all their 
foiwi|limark$ of outward dignity and respect. 
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Wy 5 in voting, they were allowed to give their 
<^nion first ; they received ambassadors and 
strangers, and overlooked public buildings and 
highways. In the ifield they were possessed of 
greater power ; they conducted the armies of 
die state, and were attended by judges, field- 
deputies, and a general of the horse« However^ 
they were not entirely at liberty even in war; as 
they received thdr orders from the senate ; and 
though these were for the most part discretion- 
ary, yet they were sometimes forced to march 
against the enemy, or to return home, when they 
least desired to retreat. 

The government hitherto had been unsteady, 
tending at one time towards despotism, at ano-> 
ther to democracy; but the senate instituted 
by Lycurgus served as a check upon both, and 
kept the state balanced in tranquillity. This 
body^/ which? w^s composed of twenty-eight 
members, founded their chief policy in siding 
with the kings when the people were grasping 
at*too much power ; and, 6n the other hand, in 
espousing the interests of the people whenever 
the kings attempted to carry their a^ithority too 
far. The senators were composed of those who 
assisted Lycurgus in his designs, as well as of 
several of the citizens remarkable for their pri- 
vate virtues, but none were eligible till sj 
years of age. They were continued for 
except upon any notorious crime ; and this, 
it prevented the inconveniencies of too fre^quent 
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a change, so it was a lasting reward to the old; 
and a noble incentive to the young. These 
formed the supreme court of judicature ; and 
though there lay an appeal from them to the 
people, yet as they were only convened at the 
pleasure of the senate, and as the senators were 
not r€^on$ible for any wrong judgment, their 
decrees generally passed without a repeal. In- 
deed, for several ages, such was the caution, and 
such the integrity of this tribunal, that none 
seemed desirous of seeking farther justice, and 
both- parties acquiesced in the justice of their 
decree. However, the great power which the 
senate was thus possessed of, was about a cen- 
tury after tempered by the erection of a superior 
court, called the court of the Eph$ri, which con- 
sisted of but five in number, and the members 
were chosen annually into their office. They 
were elected from the pegple, and had the power 
of arresting and imprisoning even the persons of 
their kings, if they acted unbecoming their sta- 
tion. 

The People also had a nominal share in the 
government. They had their assemblies consist- 
ing of citizens only, and also their great con- 
vention of all persons who were free of the state. 
But this power of convening was but, a mere 

«' ;er of form, as the senate alone was per- 
ed to call them together, and as it was 
te option, of that body to dismiss them at 
pleasure. The subject of deliberation was also 
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to be of their proposal, while the people, denied 
the privilege of debating or discussing, could 
only reject or ratify with laconic decision. To 
keep them still m6re helpless, they were left 
out of all offices of the state, and were consi- 
dered merely as machines, which their wiser 
fellow-citizens were to conduct and employ. 

So small a degree of power granted to the 
people, might be apt to destroy these institutions 
in their infancy ; but, to reconcile them to the 
change, Lycurgus boldly resolved to give them 
a share in those lands from whence, by the in- 
creasing riches of some, and the dissipation of 
others, they had been deprived. To keep the 
people in plenty and dependence, seems to have 
been one of the most refined strokes in this phi- 
losopher's legislation. The generality of the 
people were at that time so poor, that they 
were destitute of every kind of possession, whilst 
a small number of individuals were possessed of 
all the lands and the wealth of the country. In 
order, therefore, to banish the insolence, the 
fraud, and the luxury of the one, as well as the 
misery, the repining, and the factious despair 
of the others, he persuaded the majority, and 
forced the rest, to give up all their lands to the 
commonwealth, and to make a new division of 
them, that they might all live together in per- 
fect equality. Thus all the sensual goods of 
life were distributed among the governors and 
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the governed^ and superior merit alone con&r# 
i*ed superior rdisil&ictiqai; ^ «> vii i \ 
( iLycurgtis accordingly divided all the lands of 
Laconia anto Ihkty thousiusiid * piarts, /and those 
of Sparta into nine thousand^ 3Xid tliese he poi^ 
tioned out to the res^pective inhabitants ofeaeb 
district Each (lortion^ wiis> sufficient to mmU 
tain a family iin that frugal nmnner lie propos- 
ed; and, though the kings had a larger shAre 
assigned them to sn^^rt their dignify^ ' yet 
their, tables had/ra<^r an air of decency and 
competency, tkan^of superiuity or profusion; ' 
It is said that sdme years after^ as Lycurgus 
was returning from a long journey, observing 
bow equally the. corn was^ divided in all pjsurts 
of the country,^ lie was heard to observe, smii« 
ing on those next him. Does not Laeonia look 
Uhe an estate which several brothers harm been 
dividing amongst them ? 

But it would have answered no permanent 
purpose to divide the lands, ff the money had 
been still suffered to accunnilate. To prevent, 
therefore, all other distinction but that of merit, 
he resolved to level down all fortunes to one 
standard. He did not, indee<l» strip those pos* 
sessed of gold or silver of their property j but, 
what was equivalent, he cried down its value, 
and suffered nothing but iron money to pass in 
exchange for every commodity. This coin 
also he made so heavy, and fixed at so low a 
rate, that a cart and two oxen were required to 
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carry home a sum often minas, or about twenty 
pounds Bngli^, and a whole house was neees^ 
sary to keep H in. This iron money had 'no 
etiitency among any other of the Orecian states^ 
who/ sofiir from esteeming it, treated it with 
the utmost dontempt and ridicule. From the 
neglect of foreigners, the Spartans themselves 
began to despise it, so that money was at last 
birotogbt into disuse, and few troubled them«» 
selves with more than was sufficient to supply 
thei^ necessities. Thus not only riches, but 
" fbeir attendant train of avarice, fVaud, rapine^ 
and luxury, were banished from this simple 
state; and the people found, in ignorance of 
riches, a happy substitute for the want of those 
refinements they bestow. 

But the^ie institutions were not thought suffi- 
cient to prevent that tendency which mankind 
have to private excess. 'A third regulation was ^ 
therefore made, commanding that all meals 
should be in public. He ordained that all the 
men should eat in one common hall without 
distinction ; and, lest strangers should attempt 
to corrupt his citizens by their example, a law 
was expressly made against their continuance 
in the city. By these means frugality was not 
only made necessary, but the use of riches was 
at once abolished. Every man sent monthly 
his provisions to the common stock, with a little 
money for other contingent expenses. These 
consisted of one bushel of flour, eight measures 
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of wine, five pounds of cheese, and two pounds 
and a half of figs. The tables consisted of 
fifteen persons each, where none could be ad- 
mitted but by the consent of the whole com- 
pany. Every one, without exception of persons, 
was obliged to be at the common meal ; and a 
long time after, when Agis returned from a 
successful expedition, he was '^punished and 
reprimanded for having eaten with his queen in 
private. The very children ate at these me^ls^ 
and were carried thither as to a school of tem- 
perance and wisdom. At these homely repasts; 
no rude or immoral conversation was permitted, 
no loquacious disputes or ostentatious talking. 
Each endeavoured to express bis sentiments 
with the utmost perspicuity and conciseness ; 
wit was admitted to season the banquet, and 
secrecy to give it security. ^ As soon as a young 
man came into the room, the oldest man in the 
company used to say to him, pointing to the 
door, Nothing spoken here micst go that "way. 
Black broth was their favourite dish : of what 
ingredients it was made is not known, but they 
used no flesh in their entertainments ; it pro- 
bably resembled those lenten soups which are 
still in use on the continent. Dionysius, the 
tyrant, found their fare very unpalatable ; but, 
as the cook asserted, the broth was nothing 
without the seasoning of fatigue and hunger. 

An injunction so rigorous, which thus cut off 
all the delicacies and refinements of luxury, was 
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by no means pleasing to the rich, who took 
every occasion to insult the lawgiver upon Jiis 
new regulations. The tumults it excited were 
frequent;- and in one of these, a young fellow 
whose name was Alexander, struck out one of 
Lycurgus's eyes. But he had the majority of 
the people on his side, who, provoked at the 
outrage, delivered the young man into his 
hands to treat him with all proper severity. Ly- 
curgus, instead of testifying any brutal resent- 
ment, won oyer his aggressor by all the arts of 
affability and tenderness, till at last, from being 
one of the proudest and most turbulent men 
of Sparta, he became an example of wisdom and 
moderation, and an useful assistant to Lycurgus 
in promoting his new institutions. 

Thus, undaunted by opposition, and steady in 
his designs, he went on to make reformation in 
the manners of his countrymen. As the educa- 
tion of youth was one of the most important 
objects of a legislator's care, 'le took care to 
instil such early principles, that children should 
in a manner be born with a sense of order and 
discipline. His grand principle was, that chil- 
dren were properly the possession of the state, 
and belonged to the community more than to 
their parents. To this end he began from the 
very time of their conception, making it the 
mother's duty to use such diet and exercise, as 
might fit her to produce a vigorous and healthy 
of&pring. As during this {Period all institutions 
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were tinctured with the savageness of the times^ 
it ^ not wonderful that Lycur^s ordained that 
dil such children as, upon' a public 'view, ^were 
deemed deformed or weakly, and unfit for d 
future life of vigour and fatigue, should beex^^ 
posed to perish in a cavern near mount Tayi 
getus. This was considered as a public punish- 
ment upon the mother, and it was thought the 
readiest way to lighten the state of a future 
encumbrance. 

Those infants that were bom without any ca- 
pital defects, were adopted as children of the 
state, and delivered to their parents to be nursed 
with severity and hardship. From their ten- 
derest age they were accustomed to make no 
choice in their eating, not to be afraid in th^ 
dark or when left alone, not to be peevish or 
fretful, to walk barefoot, to lie hard at nights, to 
wear the same clothes winter and summer, and 
to fear nothing from their equals. At the age 
of seven years they were taken from their pa^ 
rents, and delivered over to the classes for a 
public education. Their discipline there was 
little else than an apprenticeship to hardship, 
self-denial, and obedience. In these classes, 
one of the boys, more advanced ^nd experi- 
enced than the rest, presided as captain, to go- 
vern and chastise the refractory. Their very 
sports and exercises were regulated according 
to the exactest discipline, and made up of la- 
bour and fatigue. They went barefoot, with 
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their heads shaved, and fought with one another 
naked; vWhile: tliey were at table it was usual 
for the masters to instruct the boys, by asking 
them questiohs concerning the nature of moral 
actions, or the difierent merits of the most 
noted men of the time. The boys were obl^ed 
to give a quick and ready answer, which was to 
be accompanied with their reasons in the con-* 
cisest manner^ for a Spartan's language was as 
sparing as his money was ponderous and bulkyj 
All ostentatious learning was banished ftom this 
simple commonwealth ;;> their only stcidy was to 
obey, their obly pride was to sufifer hardship. 
Every art was practised to harden them against 
adventitious danger. There was yearly a cus- 
tom of whipping them at the altar of Diana, 
and the boy that bore this punishment wjththe 
greatest fortitude came off victorious. This was 
inflicted publicly before the eyea of their pa« 
rents, and in the presence of the whole city ; 
and many were known to expire under the se- 
verity of the discipline without uttering a single 
groan% ^ Even their own fathers, when they saw 
the»i covered with blood and wounds,.and ready 
to. expire, exhorted them to persevere to the 
end with constancy and resolution.. Plutarch, 
who says that he haaseen several children ex- 
* pire under this cruel treatment, tells us of one, 
who, having stolen a fox, and hid it under his 
coat^ chose rather to let it tear out his very 
bowels than discover the theft. 
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Every institution seemed calculated to harden 
the body, : and sharpen the mind for war. In 
order to prepare them for stratagems and sudden 
incursions, the boys were permitted to steal from 
each other ; but if they were caught in the fact, 
they were punished for their want of dexterity. 
Such a permission, therefore, was little better 
than a prohibition of theft, since the punish- 
ment followed, as at present, in case of detec- 
tion. In fact, by this institution, negligence 
in the possessor was made justly liable to the 
loss of his possessions, a consideration which has 
not been sufficiently attended to by subsequent 
legislators. 

At twelve years old the boys were removed 
into another class, of a more advanced kind. 
There, in order to crush the seeds of vice, which 
at that time began to appear, their labour and 
discipline were increased with their age. There 
they had their instructor from among the men 
called Paedonomi, and under him the Iraens, 
young men selected from their own body, to ex- 
ercise a more constant and immediate command 
over them. They had now their skirmishes be- 
tween parties, and their mock fights between 
larger bodies. In these they often fought with 
hands, feet, teeth, and nails, with such obsti- 
nacy, that it was common to see them lose 
their eyes, and often their lives, before the fray 
was determined. Such was the constant disci- 
pline of their minority, which lasted till the age 
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of thirty, before which they were not permitted 
to marry, to go into the troops, or to bear any 
office in the state. 

With regard to the virgins, their discipline 
was equally strict with the former. They were 
inured to a constant course of labour and in- 
dustry until they were twenty years old, before 
which time they were not allowed to be mar- 
riageable. They also had their peculiar exer- 
cises. They ran, wrestled, pitched the bar, 
and performed all those feats i^^^ > before the 
whole body of the citizens. Vet this was 
thought no way indecent, as it was supposed 
that the frequent view of the person would 
rather check than excite every looser appetite. 
An education qo manlike did not fail to pro- 
duce in the Spartan women corresponding sen- 
timents. They were bold, frugal, and patri- 
otic, filled with a sense of honour, and a love 
of military glory. Some foreign women, in 
conversation with the wife of Leonidas, saying, 
that the Spartan women alone knew how to 
govern the men, she boldly replied, the Spar- 
tan women alone bring forth men. A mother 
was known to give her son, who was going to 
battle, his shield, with this remarkable advice. 
Return with it, or return upon it : Implying, 
that rather than throw it from him in flight, 
he should be borne upon it dead to hi$ friends 
in Sparta. Another, hearing that her son was 
killed fighting for his coqntrj^ she answered 
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Wfitbout any emotion, it was for that H>rou^t 
him into the world. After the battle of Leoctra, 
the parents of those who died ia the action, 
went to the temples to thank the gods that 
their sons had done their duty^ while those 
whose children survived that dreadful day 
seemed inconsolable. i 

Yet it must not be concealed, that in a city 
where the women were inspired with such -a pas- 
sion for military glory, they were not equally re* 
markable fMplinubial fidelity. In fact, there 
was TH> law against adultery, and an exchange 
of husbands was often actually practised among 
them. This was always indeed by the mutual 
consent of parties, which removed the tedious 
ceremonies of a divorce. One reason assigned 
for allowing this mutual liberty, was not so 
much to gratify licentious desire, as to improve 
the breed of citizens, by matching such as were 
possessed of mutual inclination. In fact, in 
many of the laws of Lycurgus he seems to 
admit, that private vices may become public 
benefits, and this among the number. 

Besides these constitutional resolutions, there 
were many other general maxims laid down, 
that obtained the force of laws among them« 
They were forbid to exercise any mechanic art. 
The <:hief occupation of the Spartans was 
bodily exercises or bunting. The Helotes, 
who had' lost their liberty some ^ centuries be- 
fore, and who had been condemned to perpe- 
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Uk9l ^lavery^ tilled tbtir knd& for thefo, receiv- 
ing for their labour a bare subsistence. The 
citizens^ thus possessed of competence and lei- 
sure, were mostly in company in their large 
common halls, where they met and conversed 
together. They passed little of their time alone» 
being accustomed to live like bees, always to- 
gether, always attentive to their chiefs and lead- 
ers. The love of their. country and the public 
good was their predominant passion, and all 
self-interest was lost in the general wish for the 
welfare of the community. Psedaretus having 
missed the honour of being chc^en one of the 
three hundred who had a certain rank in the 
city, converted his disappointment into joy, 
that there were three hundred better men m 
Spartaihan keJ .... 

. Among the maxims of this legislator, it was 
forbidden thepi to make frequent war upon 
the same enemies. By this inhibition they 
werC; restrained from lasting and immoderate 
resentment,' they, were in no danger of teaching 
their discipline to those they made war upon, 
and all ^eir alliances were thus more frequent- 
ly renewed. 

Whenever they had broken and rooted their 
enemies, they never pursued them farther than 
was necessary to make. themselves sure of the 
victory, i They thought it sufficiently glorious 
to overcome, and were. ashamed of destroying 

an enemy that yielded or fled. Nor was this 
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without answering some good purposes ; for the 
enemy, conscious that all who resisted were 
put to the sword, often fled, as they were con- 
vinced that such a conduct was the surest 
means of obtaining safety. Thus valour and 
generosity seemed the ruling motives of this* 
new institution ; arms were their only exercise 
and employment j and their life was much less 
austere in the camp than the city. The Spar- 
tans were the only people in the world to^hom 
the time of war was a time of ease and refresh- 
ment; because then the severity of their man- 
ners was relaxe^, and the men were indulged 
in greater liberties. With them, the first and 
most inviolable law of war was, never to turn 
their backs on the enemy, however dispropor- 
tioned in forces, nor to deliver up their arms 
until they resigned them with life. When the 
poet Archilochus came to Sparta, he was oblig- 
ed to quit the city for having asserted, in bne 
of his poems, that it was better for a man to 
lose his arms than his life. Thus resolved up- 
on conquest or death, they went calmly forward 
with all the confidence of success, sure of 
*nfeeting a glorious victory, or, what they 
valued equally, a noble death. 

Thus depending upon their valour alone for 
safety, their legislator forbade walling the city. 
It was his maxim, that a wall of men was pre- 
ferable to a wall of brick, and that confined 
valour was scarce preferable to cowardice. In- 
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deed a city, in which were thirty thousand 
fighting men, stood in little need of walls to 
protect it ; and we have scarce an instance in 
history of their suflfering themselves to be 
driven to their last retreats. War and its ho- 
nours was their employment and ambition : 
their Helotes, or slaves, tilled their grounds, 
and did all their servile drudgery. These un- 
happy men were, in a manner, bound to the 
soil i it was not lawful to %ell them to stran-^ 
gers, or to make them free. If at any time 
their increase became inconvenient, or created 
a suspicion in their fierce masters, there was a 
cri/ptia, or secret acty by which they were per* 
mitted to destroy them. From this barbarous 
severity, however, Lycurgus is acquitted by 
Plutarch ; but it is plain, that his institutions 
were not sufficient to restrain the people from 
such baseness and cruelty. It was by this act 
allowed for several companies of young men 
to go out of the city by day, and, concealing 
themselves in the thickets, to rush out in the 
night upon their slaves, and kill all they could 
find in their Way. Thucydides relates, that 
two thousand of these slaves disappeared at 
once, without ever after being heard of. It is 
truly amazing how a people like the Spartans^ 
renowned for lenity to the conquered, for sub- 
mission to their superiors, for reverence to old 
age, and friendship to each other, should yet 
be so very brutal to those beneath them j to 
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m^n that ought to be considered, in every pes- 
pecty as their equals, as t-heir countrymen,, and 
only degraded by an unjust usurpation*^ Yet 
nothing is more certain than their cruel treat- 
ment r they were not only condemned to thcf 
most servile occupations, but often destroyed 
without reason. They were frequently made 
drunk, and exposed before the children, in .or- 
der to deter them from so brutal a species of 
debauchery* 

Such was the general purport of the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus, which, from their tendency, 
gained the esteem and admiration of all the 
surrounding nations. The Greeks we^e ever 
apt to be dazzled rather with splendid than 
useful virtues, and praised the laws of Lycur- 
gus, which at best were calculated rather to 
make men warlike than happy, and to substi- 
tute insensibility instead of enjoyment. If 
considered in a political light, the city of La- 
cedaemon was but a military garrison,, support- 
ed by the labour of a numerous peasantry that 
were slaves. The laws by which they were 
governed are not much more rigorous than 
many of the military institutions of modern 
princes j^ the same labour, the same discipline, 
the same poverty, and the same subordination, 
is found in many of the garrisoned towns of 
Europe, that prevailed for so many centuries 
in Sparta. The only difference that appears to 
me between a soldie^r of Lacedasmon and a sol- 
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dier in garrison at Gravelin, i?, that the one 
was permitted to marry at thirty^ ^nd the other 
is obliged . to continue single all bis life ; the 
one lives in the midst of a civilized country, 
which he is supposed to protect, the other 
lived in the midst of a number of civilized 
states, which he had no inclination toofiend. 
War is equally the trade of both ; and a cam- 
paign is frequently a relaxation from the more 
rigorous confinement of garrison duty. 

When Lycurgus had*thus completed his mi- 
litary institution, and when the form of govern- 
ment h8 had established seemed strong and 
vigorous enough to support itself, his next care 
was to give it all the permanepce in his power. 
He therefore signified to the people, that some- 
tbJiQ^. still remained for the completion of his 
plan J anj^ that he was under a necessity of 
going to •ofisult the oracle of Delphos, for its 
advice. ^ In the mean time he persuaded them 
to take an oath for the strict observance of all 
bis laws till his return, and then departed with 
a full resolution of never seeing Sparta more. 
When he was arrived at Delphos, he consulted 
the oracle, to know whether the laws he had 
made were sufficient to render the Lacedaemo- 
nians happy i and being answered that nothing 
was wanting to their perfection, he sent this 
answer to Sparta, and then voluntarily st*ved 
himself to deatln- Otliers say, that he died in 
Crete, ordering his body to be burnt, and his 
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ashes to be thrown into the sea. The death of 
this great lawgiver gave a sanction and autho- 
rity to his laws, which , his life was unal^^e to 
confer. ^The Spartans regarded his end as the 
most glorious of all his actions^ and a noble 
finishing of all his former services :"tbey built a 
temple, and paid divine honours^ to him after his 
~ death ; they considered themselves as bound 
by every tie of gratitude and religion to a strict 
observance of all his institutioi^ ; and the long 
continuance of the Spartan government is a 
proof of their persevering resoluti<5n. 

The city of Lacedsemon^ thus instituted, 
seemed only desirous of an opportunity of dis*' 
playing the superiority of their po^er amonjf 
the neighbouring states, their rivals. ^^Sht war 
between them and the Messenians, so6n taflgitf . 
them to know the advantages of theij military 
institution j but as I am hastening V> -more im^ 
portant events, I will touch upon tliis as con- 
cisely as I can. There was a temple of Diana 
common to the Messenians and Lacedaemonians, 
standing upon the borders of either kingdom. 
It was there that the Messenians were accused 
of attempting the chastity of some Spartan vir- 
gins, and of killing Teleclus, one of the Spar- 
tan kings, who interposed in their defence. 
The Messenians, on the other hand, denied the 
charge; and averred^ that those supposed virgins 
were youqg men thus dressed up, with daggers 
under their clothes, and placed there by Tele- 
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elus, with an intent to surprise them. Tp the 
mutual resentment occasioned by this, another 
cause of animosity was soon after added : Foly- 
chareSf a Messeniani who bad won the prize in 
the Olympic games, let out some cows to pa^ 
tore to Euphaenus, a Lacedsmonian^ who was 
to paj himself for their keeping with a share of 
the increase. Eupha^nas sold the cows, and 
pretended they were stolen from him* Poly- 
chares sent his son to demand the money} but 
the LacedaMnooian, to aggravate the crime, kill- 
ed^he young man, and persuaded his country- 
men to give no redress. Poly chares, therefore, 
undertoek to do himself justice, andkiiled all the 
Lacedaemonians that came in his way. Expos- 
tulations passed' between both kingdoms, till at 
last the aiTkir came to a general war, which was 
carried on for many years with doubtful success. 
In this situation the Messenians sent to consult 
the oracle of Delphos, who required the sacrifice 
of a virgin of the family of ^Epytus. Upon 
casting lots among the descendantsof thisprince, 
the chance fell upon the daughter of Lyciscus ; 
but being thought to be supposititious, Aristode- • 
mus offered his daughter, whom all allowed to 
be his own. Her lover, however, attempted to 
avert the blow, by asserting, that she was with 
child by him ; but her father was so enragedj 
that he ripped up her belly With his own hand, 
publicly to vindicate her innocence. The en- 
thusiasm which this sacrifice produced, served 
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for a while to give the Messeniatfs the advan- 
tage ; but beiog at last overthrown and besieged 
in the city of Jthome, Aristodemus, finding all 
things desperate, slew himself upon 
A.M. 8280. jjjg daughter's grave. With him fell 
the kingdom of Messenia ;. not without a most 
obstinate resistance, and many a defeat of the 
Spartan army, which they held thus engaged for 
above twenty years. Nor must we omit one 
memorable transaction of the Lacedaemonians 
during this war :i Having drained their city of 
all its male inhabitants, and obliged themselves 
by oath not to return until their designs were 
accomplished ; their women in the mean time 
remonstrated, that, from their long absence, all 
posterity would be at an end. To reioedy this 
inconvenience, they detached fifty of their most 
promising young men from the army to ge £o 
Sparta, and to lie promiscuously witfi all the 
young women they fancied. The offspring of 
these virgins were from them called Partheniae, 
who, finding themselves contemned and slight- 
ed by the Spartans on their return, as a spuri- 
ous brood, joined some years after in an insur- 
rection with the Helotes, but were soon sup- 
pressed. Being expelled the state, they went 
under the conduct of their captain, Philantus, 
and settled at Tarentum in Italy. 

After a rigorous subjection of thirty-nine 
years, the Messenians once more made a vigo- 
rous struggle for freedom, being headed by 
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Aristomenes, a young man of great 
courage and capacity. The success 
of the first engagement was doubtful, and the 
Lacedseraonians being advised by the oracle to 
^end for a general from among the Athenians, 
this politic state sent them TyrtaBus, a poet and 
schoolmaster, whose chief business was to ha- 
rangue and repeat his own verges. The Spartans 
were little pleased with their new leader, but 
their veneration for the oracle kept them obe- 
dient to his commands. Their success, how- 
ever, did not seem to improve with their 
duty : they suffered a defeatiirom Aristomenes, 
who losing his shield in the pttrsuit, their to- 
tal overthrow was prevented. A second and 
a third defeat fallowed soon after ; so that the 
Lacedasmonians, quite dispirited, had thoughts 
of concluding a peace upon any terms. But 
Tyrtasus so inflamed them by his orations and 
songs in praise of military glory, that they re- 
solved upon another battle, in which they were 
victorious ; and, soon after, Aristomenes was 
taken prisoner in a skirmish, with fifty of his 
followers. 

The adventures of this hero deserve our no- 
tice. — Being carried prisoner to Sparta, he was 
thrown into a deep dungeon, which had been 
used for the execution of malefactors, and fiis 
fifty soldiers with him. They were all killed by 
the fall, except Aristomenes, who, finding a 
wild beast at the bottom preying upon a car- 
case, securing the animal's mouth, he continu* 
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ed to hold by the tail until the beast made di- 
rectly to its hole. There finding the issue too 
narrow^ he was obliged to let go his hold ; but 
following the track with his eye, he perceived 
a gUmmering from above, and at length wrought 
his way out. After this e^ijtraordinary escape, 
he repaired immediately to his troops, and at 
their head made a successful sally, by night, 
against the Corinthian forces. Nevertheless, 
be was once more, shortly after, taken by some 
Cretans ; but his keepers being made drunk, he 
stabbed them with their own daggers, 2md re^ 
turned to his forces. But his single valour was 
not sufficient to avert the ruin of his country : 
although, with his own single prowess, be had 
thrice earned the Hecatoiophonia, a sacrifice 
due to those who had killed one hundred of 
the enemy hand to hand in battle; yet, the 
body of his forces being small, and fatigued 
with continual duty, the city of Eira, which he 
defended, was taken, and the Mes- 
^* ^' * senians were obliged to take refuge 
^ith Anaxilas, a prince of Sicily. As for Tyr- 
taeus, the Lacedaemonians made him free of 
their city, which was the highest honour they 
had in their power to bestow. By the acce^ 
fiion of the Messenian country to the territory 
of Sparta, this state became one of the most 
powerful of all Greece j and was second only 
to Athens, which state ft always considered 
with an eye of jealousy. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF ATHENS^ THE LAWS OF 
SOLON, AND THE HISTORT OF THE REPUBLIC 
FROM THE TIME OF SOLON TO THE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF THE PERSIAN WAR. 

We now return to Athens. Codrus, the last 
king of this state, having devoted himself for 
the good of his country, a magistrate, under 
the title of Archon, was appointed to succeed 
him. The first who bore this office was Medon, 
the son of the late king, who, being opposed by 
his brother Nileus, was preferred by the oracle, 
and accordingly invested with his new dig^ 
nity. This magistracy was at first for life j it 
was soon after reduced to a period of ten 
_ years, and at last became annual ; and in this 
state it continued for near three hundred years. 
Puring this inafitiwe government, little offers to 
adorn the page of history : the spirit of exten- 
sive dominion had not as yet entered into 
Greece ; and the citizens were too much em- 
ployed in their private intrigues to attend to 
foreign concerns. Athens, therefore, conti- 
nued a long time incapable of enlarging her 
power; content with safety amidst the con- 
tending interests of aspiring potentates and 
factious -citizens. 
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A desire of being governed by written law^ 
at last made way for a new change 
^•^* * in government. For more than a 

century they had seen the good effects of laws 
in the regulation of the Spartan common- 
wealth J and, as they were a more enlightened 
people, they expected greater advantages from 
a new institution, "^n the choice, therefore, of 
a legislator, they pitched upon Draco, a man 
of acknowledged wisdom and unshaken inte- 
grity, but rigid, even beyond human sufferance* 
It does not appear that any state of Greece 
was possessed of written laws before his time. 
However, he was not afraid to enact the most 
severe laws, which laid the same penalties on 
the most atrocious and the most trifling of- 
fencesT^ These laws .punished all crimes with 
death, and are said not to be written Mrith ink, 
but with blood. This legislator being asked 
why he punished most offences with death ? re- 
plied. Small crimes deserve death, and I have 
lio higher for the greatest. ^Btit the excessive 
severity of his laws prevented them from being 
justly administered.' Sentiments of humanity 
in the judges, compassion for the accused when 
his fault was not equal to his suffering, the un- 
willingness of witnesses to exact too cruel an 
atonement, their fears also of the resentment of 
the people ; all these conspired to render the 
laws obsolete before they could well be pyt in 
execution. ^ Thus the new laws counteracted 
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their own purposes, and their excessive rigour 
paved the way for the most dangerous impu- 
nity. 

It was in this distressful state of the common- 
^pvealth that Solon was applied to for his advice 
and assistance, as the wisest and the justest 
man of all Athens. ^ His great learning had 
acquired him the reputation of being the first 
of the seven wise men of Greece, and his 
known humanity procured him the love and 
veneration of every rank among his fellow- 
citizens.^ Solon was a native of Salamis, an 
island dependent on Athens, but which had 
revolted, to put itself under the power of the 
Megareans. In attempting to recover this 
island, the Atheni^s had spent much blood 
and treasure, until at last, wearied out with 
such ill success, a law was made, rendering it 
capital ever to advise the recovery of their lost 
possession. Solon, ho\yever, undertook to per- 
suade them to another trial; and, feigning 
himself mad, ran about the streets, using the 
most violent gestures and language; but the 
purport of all was to upbraid the Athenians for 
their remissness and effeminacy, in giving up 
their conquests in despair. In short, he acted 
his part so well, by the oddity of his manner 
and the strength of his reasoning, that the 
people resolved upon another expedition against 
Salai#i$; and, by a stratagem of his contriv- 
ance, in which he introduced several young 
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men upon the island in women's clothes^ the 
place was surprised, and added to the dominion 
of Athens. 

But this was not the only occasion on which 
he exhibited superior address and wisdom. At 
a time when (jreece had carried the arts of elo- 
quence, poetry, and government, higher than 
they had yet been seen among mankind, Solon 
was considered as one of the foremost in each 
perfection. The sages of Greece, whose fame 
is still undiminished, acknowledged bis merit, 
and adopted him as their associate. The cor- 
respondence between these wise men was at 
once instructive, friendly, and sincere. "^They 
were seven in number, namely, Thales the 
Milesian, Solon of Athem, Chilo of Lacedae- 
mon, Pittacus of Mitylene, Periander of Co- 
rinth, Bias and Cleobulus, whose, birth-places 
are not ascertained. \ Those sages often visited 
each other, and their conversations generally 
turned upon the methods of instituting the best 
form of government, or the arts of private hap- 
piness. One day, when Solon went to Miletus 
to see Thales, the first thing he said was to 
express his surprise, that Thales had never de- 
sired to marry, or have children. Thales made 
him no answer then ; but, a few days after, he 
contrived that a stranger, supposed to arrive 
from Athens, should join their company. Solon 
hearing from whence the stranger cajpufe, was 
inquisitive after the news of his own city ; but 
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uras only informed that a/ young man had died 
there, for whom the whole place was in the 
greatest affliction, as he was reputed the most 
promising youth in all Athens. Alas! cried 
Solon, how much is the poor father of the youth 
to be pitied !— -iPray, what is his name? I heard 
the name, replied the stranger, (who was in- 
structed for the occasion), but I have forgot it : 
I only remember that ail people talked much of 
his wisdom and justice. Every answer afforded 
new matter of trouble and terror to the inqui- 
sitive father, and he had just strength enough 
to ask, if the youth was the son of Solon ? The 
very same, replied the stranger; at which 
words Solon shewed all the marks of the most 
inconsolable distresf. This was the opportu- 
nity which Thales wanted, who took him by 
the hand, and said to him, with a smite. Com- 
fort yourself, my friend ; all that has been told 
you is a mere fiction, but may serve as a very 
proper answer to your question, why I never 
thought proper to marry. 
Vpne day^ at the court of Feriaoder of Corinth^ 
a question was proposed. Which was the most 
perfect popular government ? That, said Bias, 
where the laws have no superior. That, said 
Thales, where the inhabitants are neither too 
rich nor too poor. That, said Anacharsis, the 
Scythian, where virtue is honoiA*ed and vice de- 
tested. That, said Httacus, where dignities are 
llways conferred upon the virtuous, and never 
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upon the base. That, said Cleobulus, where 
the citizens fear blame more than punishment. 
That, said CKilo, where the laws are more re- 
garded than the 6rators. But Solon's opinion 
seems to have the greatest weight, who said, 
where an injury done to the meanest subject is 
an insult upon the whole constitution;^ 

Upon a certain occasion, when Solon was 
conversing with Anacharsis, the Scythian philo- 
sopher, about his intended reformations in the 
state ; " Alas !*' cried the Scythian, " all your 
" laws will be found to resemble spiders' webs j. 
*^ the weak and small flies will be caught and 
" entangled, but the great and powerful will aU 
" ways have strength enough to break through/* 

Solon's interview with Crcesus, king of Lydia, 
is still more celebrated. This monarch, who 
was reputed the richest of all Asia Minor, was 
willing to make aa ostentatious display of his 
wealth befare the Greek philosopher; and, after 
shewing him immense heaps of treasure, and 
the greatest variety of other ornaments,^ he de- 
manded whether he did not think the possessor 
the most happy of all mankind ? ' No, replied 
Solon : I know one man more happy ; a poor 
peasant of Greece, who, neither in affluence nor 
poverty, has but few wants, and has learned to 
supply them with his labour. This answer was 
by no means agreeable to the vain monarch, 
who, by his question, only hoped for a reply 
that would tend to flatter his pride. Willing, 
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therefore, to extort one atill more favourable, he 
asked, v^hetber, at least, be did not tbink him 
happy ? Alas ! cried Solon, what man ean> be 
pronounced happy before be dies ? The integri- 
ty and the wisdom of Solon's replies appeared 
in the event. The kingdom of Lydia was in- 
vaded by Cyrus, the empire destroyed, and 
Croesus himself was taken prisoner. When be 
was led out to execution, according to the bar- 
barous manners of the times, he then, too late, 
recollected the maxims of Solon, and could not 
help crying out, when on the scaffold, upon 
Solon's name. Cyrus' hearing him repeat the 
name with great earnestness, was desirous of 
knowing the reason ; and, being informed by 
Croesus of that philosopher's remarkable obser- s 
vation, be began to fear for himself; pardoned 
Croesus, and took him for the future into con- 
fidence and friendship. Thus Solon had the 
merit of saving one king's life, and of reforming 
another. 

Such was the man to whom the Athenians 
applied for assistance in reforming the severity 
of their government, and instituting a just body 
of laws. Athens was at that time divided into 
as many factions, as there were different sorts 
of inhabitants in Attica. Those that lived up- 
on the mountains were fond of exact equality ; 
those that lived in the low country were ifbr 
the dominion of a few ; ^nd those that dwelt 
on the sea-coasts, and were consequently ad- 
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dieted to commerce, were for keeping those 
pTarties so exactly balanced, as to permit nei* 
ther to prevail. But besides these, there waa 
a fourth party, and that by much the most nu- 
merous, consisting wholly of the poor, who were 
grievously harassed and oppressed by the rich, 
and loaded with debts which they were not 
able to discharge. This unhappy party, which, 
when they know their own strength, nlust ever 
prevail, were now determined to throw off the 
yoke of their oppressors, 'and to chuse t^em^ 
selves a chief, who should make a reformation in 
government, by making a new division of lands. 
As Solon had never sided with either, he was. 
regarded as the refuge of all ; the rich liking 
him because he was rich, and the poor because 
he was honest. Though he was at first unwilling 
to undertake so dangerous an employment, he at 
last suffered himself to be chosen Archon, and 
to be constituted supreme legislator, with the 
unanimous consent of all. This was a situation 
in which nothing could be added to hispower, 
yet many of the citizens advised him to make 
himself king; but he had too much wisdom to 
seek after a name which would render him ob- 
noxious to many of his fellow- citizens, while he 
was, in fact, possessed of more than regal au^ 
thority. A tyranny^ he would say, resembks 
a fair garden; it is a beautiful spot whik we 
are within, but it wants away to get out at. 

56 
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Rejecting, therefore, the wish of royalty, he 
resolved upon settling a form of government 
that should be founded on the basis of just and 
reasonable liberty. Not venturing to meddle 
with certain disorders which he looked upon as 
incurable, he undertook to bring about no other 
alterations but such as were apparently reason- 
able to the meanest capacity. In short, it was 
his aim to give the Athenians not the best of 
.possible constitutions, but the very best they 
were capable of receiving. His first attempt 
was therefore in favour of the poor, whose debts 
he abolished at once by an express law of in- 
solvency. But to do this with the least injury 
he could to the creditor, he raised the value of 
money in a moderate proportion, by which he 
nominally increased their riches^ But his ma- 
nagement on this occasion had like to have had 
very ds^ngerous consequences ; for some of his 
friends, to whojn the scheme had been previous- 
ly communicated^ took up vast sums of money 
while it was low, in order to be possessed of the 
difference when it became of greater value. 
Solon himself was suspected of having a hand 
in this fraud; but, to wipe off all suspicion^ he 
remitted his debtors five, or, as others say, 
fifteen talents, and thus regained the confi- 
dence of the people. 

His next step was to repeal all the laws en- 
acted by Draco, except those against murder- 
He then proceeded to the. r^ulation of offices, 
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employments, and magistracies, all which be 
left in the hands of the rich^ He distributed the 
rich citizens into three classes, ranging them 
according to their incomes. Those that were 
found to have five hundred measures yearly^ as 
well in corn as liquids, were placed in the first 
rank j those that had three hundred were placed 
in the second ; and those that had but two hun- 
dred made up the third. All the rest of the ci«^ 
tizens, whose income fell short of two hundred* 
measures, were comprised in a fourth and last 
dass, and were considered as unqualified for any 
employment whatever. But to compensate for 
this exclusion, he gave every private citizen a 
privilege of voting in the great assembly of the 
whole body of the state. This, indeed, at firsts 
might appear a concession of small consequence^ 
but it was soon found to contain very solid ad-» 
vantages ; for, by the kws of Athens, it was per- 
mitted, after the determination of the magis- 
tratesi to appeal to the general assembly of the 
people> and thus, in time, aU causes of weight 
and moment came before them. 

In some measure to counteract the influence 
of a popular assembly, he gave greater weight 
to the court of Areopagus, and also instituted 
another council, consisting of four hundreds 
The Areopagus, so called from the place where 
the court was held, had been established some 
centuries before, but Solon restored and aug- 
mented its authority. To this court was com- 
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mitted the care of causing the laws to be ob* 
served and put in execution. Before his time the 
citizens of the greatest probity and justice wcr« 
made judges of that tribunal. Solon was the 
first who thought it convenient* that none should 
be honoured with that dignity but such as had 
passed through the office of Archon. Nothing 
was so august as this court, and its reputation 
for judgment and integrity became so very 
greats that the Romans sometimes referred 
causes, which were too intricate for their own 
decision, to the determination of this tribunal.. 
Nothing was regarded here but truth : that no , 
external objects might pervert justice, the tri- 
bunal was held in darkness, and the advocates 
were denied all attempts to work upon the pas- 
sions of the judges. Superior to thk, Solon in- 
stituted the great council of four hundred, who 
were to judge upon appeals from the Areopa*. 
gus, and maturely to examine every question 
before it came to be debated in a general as- 
sembly of the people. 

Such was the reformation in the general in- 
stitutions for the good of the state; his parti- 
cular laws for dispensing justice were more nu- 
merous. In the first place, all persons who in 
public dissensions and differences espoused nei- 
ther party, but continued to act with a blam- 
able neutrality, were declared infamous, con- 
demned to perpetual banishment, and to have 
all their estates confiscated. Nothing could 
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more induce mankind to a spirit of patriotism 
than this celebrated law. A mind thus obliged 
to take part in public concerns, . learns, from 
habit, to make those concerns its principal care, 
and self-interest quickly sinks before them. By 
this method of accustoming the minds of the 
people to look upon that man as an enemy, that 
should appear indifferent and unconcerned in 
the misfortunes of the public, he provided the 
state with a quick and general resource in every 
dangerous emergency. 

He next permitted every particular person 
^ to espouse the quarrel of any one that was in- 
jured or insulted. By this means every person 
in the state became the enemy of him who did 
wrong, and the turbulent were thus overpower- 
ed by the number of their opponents. 
f He abolished the custom of giving portions 
in marriage with young women, unless they 
were only daughters. The bride was to carry 
no other fortune to her husband than three 
suits of clothes, and some household goods of 
little value. It was his aim to prevent making 
matrimony a traffic: be considered it as an 
honourable connexion, calculated for the mu- 
tual happiness of both parties, and the general 
advantage of the state, j^ 

Before this lawgiver's time, the Athenians 
.were not allowed to make their wills; but the 
wealth of the deceased naturally, and of course, 
devolved upon his children. Solon allowed 
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every one that was childless to dispose of his 
whole estate as he thought fit; preferring/bj 
that means, friendship to kindred, and choice 
to necessity and constraint. From this insti- 
tution the bond between the parents and chil* 
drai. became more solid and firm : it confirmed 
the just authority of the one, and increased the 
necessary dependence of the other. 

He made a regulation to lessen the rewards to 
the victors of the Olympic and Isthmian games. 
He considered it as unjust, that a set of idle 
people, generally useless, often dangerous to 
the state, should receive those rewards which 
should go to the deserving. He wished to see 
those emoluments go to the widows and fami- 
lies of such as fell in the service of their coun- 
try, and to make the stipend of the state ho- 
nourable, by being conferred only on the brave. 

To encourage industry, the Areopagus was 
charged with the care of examining into every 
man's method of living, and of chastising all 
who led an idle life. The unemployed were 
considered as a set of dangerous and turbulent 
spirits, eager after innovation, and hoping to 
mend their fortunies from the plunder of the 
state. To discountenance all idleness, there- 
fore, a son was not obliged to support his fa- 
ther, in old age or necessity, if the latter had 
neglected giving him some trade or occupation. 
All illegitimate children were also exempted 
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from the same duty, as th^ owed little to their 
pallets, except an indelible reproach. 

It was forbidden to revile any mie in public : 
the magistrates, who were not eligible till thirty^ 
were to be particularly circumspect in their 
behayioor, and it was even death for an Arcfaon 
to be taken drunk. It is observable^ that be 
made no law against parricide, as supposing it a 
crime that could never exist in any community. 

With r^ard to women, he permitted any 
man to kill an adulterer, if he was taken in the 
fact. He allowed of public brothels, but pro- 
hibited mercenary prostitutes from keeping 
Company with modest women ; and, as a badge 
of distinction, to wear flowered garments. The 
men also who were. notorious for frequenting 
their company, were not allowed to speak in 
public; and he who forced a woman incurred 
a very heavy fine. 

These were the chief institutions of this 
celebrated lawgiver ; and although neither so 
striking nor yet so well authorized as those of 
Lycorgus, thgy did not fail to operate for seve- 
ral succeeding ages, and seemed to gather 
strength by observance. As these laws be- 
came the basis of Roman jurisprudence, which 
has since been received almost throughout 
Europe, under the name of the civil law, it 
may be affirmed, that many of Solon's institutes 
are yet in fofce. After he had framed these 
institutions, his next care was to give them 
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fttch notoriety that none could plead ignorance^ 
To this end» transcripts of them were publidj 
bung up in the city for every on^ to peruse, 
while a set of magistrates^ named Thesmotheta^ 
were appointed to revise them carefully, and 
distinctly repeat them once a-yean Then, in 
order to perpetuate his statutes, he engaged the 
people, by a public oath, to observe them reli<* 
giously, at least for the term of an hundred 
years: and thus having completed the task 
assigned lum, he withdrew from the city, to 
avoid the importunity of some, and the captious 
petulance of others. For, as he well knew, it 
was hard, if not impossible, to please all. 

Solon being thus employed on his travels in 
visiting Egypt, Lydia, and several other coun*- 
trieSf left Atbws to become habituated to his 
new institutions, and to try by experience the 
wisdom of their formation. But it was not easy 
for a city, long torn iTy civil dissensions, to yield 
implicit obedience to any laws, how wisely so- 
ever framed ; their former animosities began to 
revive when that authority was removed, which 
alone c<Hild hold them in subjection. The fac- 
tions of the staU;e were beaded by three different 
leaders, who inflamed the animosity of the peo- 
ple against each other, hoping, by the subver- 
sion of all order, to indulge their own private 
hopes of preferment. A person named Lycur- 
gus was at the head of ^be people that inhabited 
the low country j Pisistratus declared for those 
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who lived in the moi^ntains^ and Megacles wa$ 
the leader of the inhabitants upon the sea-coast. . 
^^ Pisistratus was of these the most powerful. 
He was a well-bred man, of a gentle and insinu- 
ating behaviour, ready to succour and assist the 
poor, whose cause he pretended to espouse. 
He was wise and moderate to his enemies, a 
most artful and accomplished dissembler, and 
was every way virtuous, except in his inordinate 
ambition. His ambition gave him the appear- 
ance of possessing qualities which he really 
wanted : he seemed the most zealous champion 
for equality among the citizens, while he was 
actually aiming at the entire subversion of free- 
dom ; and he declared loudly against all innova- 
tions, while he was actually meditating a change. 
The giddy multitude, caught by these appear- 
ances, were zealous in seconding his views, and, 
without examining his motives, were driving 
headlong to tyranny and destruction. 

It was just at the eve of success, and upon 
the point of being indulged in his utmost ambi- 
tion, that Pisistratus had the mortification of 
seeing Solon return, after an absence of ten 
years, apprized of his designs and willing to sub- 
vert his schemes. Sensible, therefore, of his 
danger, and conscious of the penetration of this 
great lawgiver, the aspiring demagogue used all 
his artifice to conceal his real designs; and 
while he flattered him in public, used every en- 
deavour to bring over the people to second his 
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interests. Solon at first endeavoured to oppose 
art to his cunning, and to foil him at his own 
weapons. He praised him in his turn, and was 
heard to declare, what might have been true, 
that excepting the immoderate ambition of Pisis- 
tratus, he knew no man of greater, or more ex- 
alted virtues. Still, however, he set himself to 
counteract his projects, and to defeat his designs, 
before they were ripe for execution. 

But in a vicious commonwealth, np assiduity 
can warn, no wisdom protect. Pisistratus still 
urged his schemes with unabating ardour, and 
every day made new proselytes by his profes- 
sions and his liberalities. At length, finding his 
schemes ripe for open action, he gave himself 
several wounds, and in that condition, with his 
body all bloody, he caused himself to be carried 
in his chariot to the market-place, where, by his 
complaints and eloquence, he so inflamed the 
populace, that they considered him as the victim 
. of their cause, and as suffering such cruel treat- 
ment in their defence. An assembly of the peo- 
ple was, therefore, immediately convened, from 
whom he demanded a guard of fifty persons for 
his future security. It was iti vain that Solon 
used all his authority and eloquence to oppose 
so dangerous a request. He considered his suf- 
ferings as merely counterfeited. He compared 
him to Ulysses in Homer, who cut himself with 
similar designs ; but he alleged that he did not 
act the part right, for the design of Ulysses was 
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to deceive his enemies, but that of Pisistratus 
was levelled against his friends and supporters* 
He upbraided the people with their stupidity, 
telling them, that for his own part he had sense 
enough to see through this design, but thej 
only had strength enough to oppose it. His exr 
hortations, however, were vain ; the party of 
Pisistratus prevailed, and a guard of fifty men 
was appointed to attend him. This was all thai; 
he aimed/it, for now Jiaving the protection of 
so many creatures of his own, nothing remained, 
but insensibly to increase their number. Thus 
every day his hirelings were seen to augment, 
while the silent fears of the citizens increased 
in equal proportions. But it was now too late } 
for having raised the number so as to put him 
beyond the danger of a repulse, be at length 
seized upon the citadel, while none was left who 
had courage or conduct to oppose him. 

In this general consternation, which was the 
result of folly on the one hand, and treachery 
on the other, the whole city was one scene of 
tumult and disorder, some flying, others inward- 
ly complaining, others preparing for slavery with 
patient submission. Solon was the only man, 
who, without fear or shrinking, d^lored the 
folly of the times, and reproached the Athe- 
nians with their cowardice and treachery. You 
might, said he, with ease hav^ crushed the tyrant 
in the bud ; but nothing now remains but to 
pluck him up by the roots. As for himself, he 
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had at least the satisfaction (Shaving discharged 
his duty to his country and the laws ; as for the 
rest, he had nothing to fear : and now, upon the 
destruction of his country, his only confidence 
was in his great age, which gave him hopes of 
not being long survivor. In fact, he did not sur* 
▼ive the liberty of his country above two years : 
he died at Cyprus, in the eightieth year of his 
age, lamented and admired by every state of 
Greece. Besides his skill in legislation, Solon 
was remarkable for several other shining quali- 
ifications. He understood eloquence in so high 
a degree, that from him Cicero dates the origin 
of eloquence in Athens. He was successful also 
in. poetry; and Plato asserts, that it was only 
for want of due application that he did not come 
to dispute the prize with Homer himself. 

The death of Solon only served to involve 
Athens in new troubles and commotions. Ly«> 
curgus and Megacles, the leaders of the two 
opposite factions, uniting, drove Pisistratus put 
of the city ; but he was soon after recalled by 
Megacles, who gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage. New disturbances arose : Pisistratus was 
twice deposed, and twice found means to rein- 
state himself ; for he had art to acquire power, 
and moderation to maintain it. The mildness 
of his government, and his implicit submission 
to the laws, made the people forget the means 
by which he acquired his power ; and, caught 
by his lenity, they overlooked bis usurpation. 
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His gardens and pleasure-grounds were free to 
all the citizens ; and he is said to be the first 
who opened a public library at Athens. Cicero 
is of opinion^ that Pisistratus first made the Athe- 
nians acquainted with the books of Homer; 
that he disposed them in the order in which 
they now remain, and first caused them to be 
read at the feasts called Panathensea, which were 
in honour of Minerva, and were at first called 
Athensea ; and when afterwards revived and am- 
plified by Theseus, who had collected the peo- 
ple of Attica into one city, were called Pand- 
thenceay the sacrifice qf all the Athenians. His 
justice was not less remarkable than his polite- 
ness. Being accused of murder, though it was 
in the time of his tyranny, he disdained to 
take the advantage of his authority, but went 
in person to plead his cause before the Areo- 
pagus, where his accuser would not venture to 
appear. In short, he was master of many ex- 
cellent qualities, and perverted them no farther 
than as they stood in competition with empire. 
Nothing could be objected to him but his hav- 
ing greater power than the laws ; and by not 
exerting that power, he almost reconciled the 
citizens to royalty. Upon these accounts he 
was deservedly opposed to usurpers of fewer 
virtues ; and there seemed such a resemblance 
between him and a more successful invader of 
his country's freedom, that Julius Caesar was 
called the Pisistratus of Rome. 
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Pisistratus, dying in tranquillity, transmitted 
the sovereign power to his sons, Hippias and 
Hipparchus, who seemed to inherit all their 
father's virtues. A passion for learning, and 
its professors, had for some time prevailed in 
Athens ; and this city, which had already far 
outgone all its contemporaries in all the arts 
of refinement, seemed to submit tamely to 
kings, who made learning their pride and their 
profession. Anacreon, Simonides, and others, 
were invited to their courts, and richly re- 
warded. Schools were instituted for the im- 
provement of youth in the learned professions^ 
and Mercuries were set up in all the highways, 
with moral sentences written upon them, for 
the instruction of the lowest vulgar. Their 
reign, however, lasted but eighteen years, and 
ended upon the following occasion. 
. Harmodius and Aristogiton, both citizens of 
Athens, had contracted a very strict friendship 
for each other, and resolved to revenge the in- 
juries which should be committed against either 
with common resentment. Hipparchus being 
naturally amorous, debauched the sister of Har- 
modius, and afterwards published her shame as 
she was about to walk in one of the sacred pro- 
cessions, alleging, that she was not in a con- 
dition to assist at the ceremony. Such a com- 
plicated indignity naturally excited the resent- 
.Qient of the two friends, who formed a fixed 
resolution of destroying the tyrants, or falling 
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in the attempt. Willing, however, to wait the 
most favourable opportunity, they deferred their 
purpose to the feast of the Panathensea, in which 
the ceremony required that all the citizens 
should attend in armour. For their greater se- 
curity, they admitted only a small number of 
their friends into the secret of their design^ 
conceiving, that upon the first commotion they 
should not want for abettors. Thus resolved, 
the day being come, they went early into the 
market-place, each armed with his dagger, and 
steadfast to his purpose. In the mean time. Hip* 
pias was seen issuing with his followers from the 
palace, to give orders without the city to the 
guards for the intended ceremony. As the two 
friends continued to ibllow him at a little dis- 
tance, they perceived one of those to whom 
they had communicated their design, talking 
very familiarly with him, which made them ap- 
prehend their plot was betrayed. Eager, there- 
fore, to execute their design, they were prepar- 
ing to strike the blow, but recollected that 
the real aggressor would thus go unpunished. 
They once more, therefore, returned into the 
city, willing to begin their vengeance upon the 
author of their indignities. They were not long 
in quest of Hipparchus j they met him upon 
. their return, and, rushing upon hrm, despatch- 
ed him with their daggers without delay, but 
were soon after themselves slain in the tumult. 
Hippias hearing of what was done, to prevent 
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farther disorders, got all those disarmed whom 
he in the least suspected of being privy to the 
design, and then meditated revenge. 

Among the friends of the late assertorsof free* 
dom, was one Leona, a courtezan, who, by the 
charms of her beauty, and her skill in playing 
on the harp, had captivated some of the con« 
spirators, and was supposed to be deeply engag- 
ed in the desigm As the tyrant, for such the 
late attempt had rendered him, was conscious 
that nothing was concealed from this woman, he 
ordered her to be put to the torture, in order to 
extort the names of her accomplices. But she 
bore all the cruelty of their torments with in- 
vincible constancy ; and lest she should in the 
agony of pain be induced to a confii^ssion, she 
bit off her own tongue, and spit it in the tyrant's 
lace. In this manner she died faithful to the 
cause of liberty, shewing the world a remark* 
able example of constancy in her sex. The 
Athenians would not suffer the memory of 
so heroic an action to pass into oblivion. They 
erected a statue to her memory, in which « 
lioness was represented without a tongue. 

In the mean time, Hippias set no bounds to 
his indignation. A rebellious people ever makes 
a suspicious tyrant. Numbers of citizens were 
put to death ; and, to guard himself fbr the fu- 
ture against a lik^ enterprise, he emkavoured 
to establish his power hy fbmgn alliances. Hfe 
gave his daughter in marri^ to the son of the 
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tyrant of Lampsacus ; he cultivated a corres- 
pondence with Artaphanes, governor of Sardis, 
and endeavoured to gain the friendship of the 
LacedsBinonians, who were at that time the 
most powerful people of Greece* 

But he was supplanted in those very alliances 
from which he hoped the greatest assistance. 
The family of the Alcmaeonidas, who from the 
beginning of the revolution had been banished 
from Athens, endeavoured to undermine his in- 
terests at Sparta^ and they at length succeeded. 
Being possessed of great riches, and also very 
liberal in their distribution, among other public 
services, they obtained liberty to rebuild the 
temple at Delphos, which they fronted in a most 
mifignificent manner with Parian marble. So 
noble a munificence was not without a proper 
acknowledgment of gratitude from the priestess 
of Apollo, who, willing to oblige them, made 
her orade the echo of their desires. As there 
was nothing, therefore, which this family so ar- 
dently desired as the downfall of regal power in 
Athens, the priestess seconded their intentions ; 
and, whenever the Spartans came.to consult the 
oracle, no promise was ever made of the god's 
assistance, but upon condition that Athens 
should be set free. This order was so often re- 
peated by the oracle, that the Spartans at last 
resolved to obey. Their first attempts were, howi 
ever, unsuccessful j the troops they sent i^ainst 
the tyrant were repulsed with loss* A second 
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-effort succeeded. Athens was besieged, and the 
children of Hippias were made prisoners as they 
•were secretly conveyed to a place of safety out 
of the city. To redeem these from slavery, the 
father was obliged to come to an accommodation, 
by which he consented to give up his preten- 
sions to the sovereign power, and to depart out 
of the Athenian territories in the space of.five 
days. Thus Athens was once more set free 
from its tyrants, and obtained its liberty the very 
same year that the kings were ex- 
pelled from Rome. The family of ^- ^- ^*^- 
Alcmaeon were chiefly instrumental, but the 
people -seemed fonder of acknowledging their 
obligations to the two friends who struck the 
first blow. The names of HarmodfUs and 
Aristogiton were held in the highest respect in 
all succeeding ages, and scarce considered in- 
ferior even to the gods themselves. Their 
statues were erected in the market-place, an 
henour which had never been rendered to any 
brfore; and, gazing upon these, the people 
caught a love for freedom, and a detestation 
for tyranny, which neither time nor terrors 
could ever after remove. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A SHORT SUEVEY OF THE STATE OP GWJIECE 
PREVIOUS TO THE PERSIAN WAR. 

Hitherto we have seen the states of Greece 
in €Oii»tant fluctuation, different states risingt 
and others disappearing ; one petty peqple op* 
posed to another, and both swallowed up by a 
third. Every city emerging from the ancient 
form of government which was originally im- 
posed upon it, and by degrees acquiring 
greater freedom. We have seen the introduc-* 
tion of written laws^ and the benefits they pro- 
duced, by giving stability to government. 

During these struggles for power among their 
neighbouring states, and for freedom at home, 
the moral sciences, the arts of eloquence^ 
poetry, arms, were making a rapid progress 
among them, and those institutions which they 
originally borrowed from the Egyptians, were 
ev^ry day receiving signal improvements. As 
Greece was now composed of several small re- 
publics, bordering upon each other, and differ- 
ing in their laws, characters, and customs, this 
was a continual source of emulation ; and every 
city was not only desirous of warlike superio- 
rity, but also of excelling in al] the arts of peace 
and refinement. Hence they were always un- 
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der arms^ aod eontimiallj exercised in war, wlrile 
their philosophers and poets travelled from city 
to city, and, by their exhortations and songs^ 
warmed them with a love of virtue, and with 
an ardour for military glory. These peaceful 
and military accomplishments raised them to 
their highest pitch of grandeur, and they now 
only wanted an enemy worthy of their arms to 
shew the world their supei*iority. The Persian 
monarchy, the greatest at that time in the 
world, soon offered itself as their opponent, and 
the corttest ended with its total subversion* 

But as Greece was contibually changing not 
only its government but its customs, as in one 
century it presented a very different pictui^e 
from what it ofiered in the preceding, it will 
be necessary to take a second view of this con- 
federacy of little republics previous to their 
contests with Persia, as, by comparing their 
strength with that of their opponent, we shall 
find how much wisdom, discipline^ and valour, 
are superior to numbers, wealth, and ostenta^ 
tion. 

Foremost in this confederacy we may reckon 
. the city of Athens, commanding the little state 
of Attica, their whole dominions scarce exceed* 
ing the largest of our English counties in cir. 
cumference. But what was wanting in extent 
was made up by the citizens being inured to 
war, and impressed with the highest ideas of 
their own superiority. Their orators, their phi- 
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iosopfaers, and their poets, had already given 
lessons of politeness to mankind ; and their ge- 
nerals, though engaged only in petty conflicts 
with their neighbours, had begun to practise 
new stratagems in wan There were three 
kinds of inhabitants in Athens, citizens, stran- 
gers, and servants. Their numbers usually 
amounted to twenty-one thousand citizens, ten 
thousand strangers, and from forty to three- 
score thousand servants. 
/^K citizen could only be such by birth, or 
adoption. To be a natural denizen of Athens, 
it was necessary to be born of a father and mo- 
ther both Athenians, and both free. The peo- 
ple could confer the freedom of the city upon 
strangers, and those whom they had so adopt- 
ed enjoyed almost the same rights and privi- 
leges as the natural citizens. The quality of 
citizens of Athens was sometimes granted in 
honour and gratitude to those who merited 
well of the state, as to Hippocrates the physi- 
cian ; and even kings sometimes canvassed that 
title for themselves and their children. When 
the young men attained the age of twenty, they 
were enrolled upon the list of citizens, after . 
having taken an oath, and in virtue of this they 
became members of the state. x 

Strangers or foreigners who came to settle at 
Athens, for the sake of commerce, or of exer- 
cising any trade, had no share in government, ,m^ \ 
nor votes in the assemblies of the people. 
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They put themselves under the protection of. 
some citizen, and upon that account were ob* 
liged to render him certain duties and services. 
They paid a yearly tribute to the state of twelve 
drachmas, and, in default of payment, were 
made slaves, and exposed to sale. 

Of servants, there were some free, and others 
slaves, who had been taken in war, or bought 
of such as trafficked in them. The former 
were freemen, who, through indigence, were 
driven to receive wages ; and, while they were 
in this state, they had no vote in the assembly. 
Slaves were absolutely the property of their 
masters, and, as such, were used as they thought 
proper. They were forbidden to wear clothes, 
or to cut their hair like their masters. They 
were likewise debarred from anointing and per- 
fuming themselves, and from worshipping cer- 
tain deities : they were not allowed to be called 
by honourable names, and in most other respects 
were treated as inferior animals. Their masters 
stigmatized them, that is, branded them with 
letters in the forehead and elsewhere. Solon, 
however, with his usual policy, thought fit, a^s 
much as possible, to mitigate the rigour of these 
most severe and degrading laws. He even es- 
tablished an asylum for slaves, where the bones 
of Theseus had been interred ; and that asylum 
subsisted for near two thousand years. When 
slaves were treated with too much rigour and 
inhumanity, they might bring the|r masters to 
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justice I who, if the fact wjwi 3ufficiently prav^d.*^ 
were obliged to sell tbeiQ to another ipa$ter. 
They could even ransom themselves against 
their master's consent, when they had laid up 
money enough for that purpose ; for out of what 
they got by their labour, ^fter having paid a 
certain proportion to their master, they kept the 
remainder for themselves, and made a stock of 
it at their own disposal. Private persons, when 
they were satisfied with their services, often 
gave them their liberty j and when the neces- 
sity of the times obliged the state to make their, 
greatest levies, they were enrolled among the 
troops, and from thence were ever after free,^ 

The revenue^ of this city, according tp Ari^^ 
topbanes, amounted to two thousand talents, 
or about three hundred thousand pounds of 
Qur money* They were generally gathered 
from the taxes upon agriculture, the sale of 
woods, the produce of mines, the contributions 
paid them by their allies, a capitation levied 
upon the inhabitants of the country, as well 
natives as strangers, and from fines laid upon 
different misdemeanors. The application of 
the$e revenues wa$ in paying the troops, both 
by land and sea, building and fitting out fleets, 
k^eeping up and repairing public buildings, 
temples, walls, ports, and citadels. But in the 
decline of their republic, the greatest part was 
cpnsucned in frivolous expenses, . garner, feasts. 
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aiid shows, which cost immense sums, and were 
of no manner of utili^ to the state^^ 

l^t the greatest glory of Athens, was its 
being the school and abode of polite learnings 
^xt9f and sciences. The study of poetry, elo^ 
quence, philosophy, and mathematics, began 
there, and came almost to their utmost perfec* 
tion. The young people were first sent to 
learn grammar under masters who taught them 
regularly, and upon the principles of their own 
language* Eloquence was studied with still 
greater attention, as in that popular govern- 
ment it opened the way to the highest employ- 
ments. To the study of rhetoric was annexed 
that of philosophy, which comprised all the 
sciences ; and in these three were many mas- 
ters, very conversant, but, as is common, their 
vanity still greater than their pretensions. 

All the subordinate states of Greece seemed 
to make Athens the object of their imitation ; 
and though inferior to it upon the whole, yet 
each produced great scholars, and remarkable 
warriors in its turn. Sparta alone took example 
from no other state, but still rigorously attach- 
ed to the institutions of its great lawgiver, 
Lycurgus, it disdained all the arts of peace, 
which, while they polished, served to enervate 
the mind ; and, formed only for war, looked 
fcMTward to campaigns and battles, as scenes of 
rest and tranquillity. All the laws of Sparta, 
and all the institutions of Lycurgus, seemed to 
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have noother object than war; all other empfoy^ 
ments, arts, polite learning, sciences, trades, and 
even husbandry itself, were prohibited amongst 
them. The citizens^of Lacedaeraon were of two 
sorts : those who inhabited the city of Sparta,> 
and who for that reason were called Spartans ; 
and those who inhabited the country depen- 
dent thereon. In the times of Lycurgus the 
Spartans amounted to nine thousand men,- the 
countrymen to thirty thousand. This number 
was rather diminished than increased in sue- 
cieeding times, but it still composed a formi- 
dable body,, that often gave laws to the rest of 
Greece. The Spartan soldiers, properly so 
called, were considered as the flower of the na- 
tion ; and we may judge of their estimation, by 
the anxiety the republic expressed^ when three 
hundred of them were, once taken prisoners by 
tlie Athenians. 

But notwithstanding the great valour of the* 
Spartan state, it was formed ratherfor a defen- 
sive than an offensive war. They were always 
careful to spare the troops of their country, 
and as they had very little money, they were 
not in a. capacity to send their armies upon 
distant expeditions. 

The armies both of Sparta and Athens were 
composed of four sorts of troops, j citizens,' 
allies, mercenaries, and slaves. The greatest 
number of troops in the two republics were 
composed of allies, who were paid by thejciti- 
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zens who sent them. Those which received 
pay from their employers, were styled merce^ 
naries. The number of slaves attending oir 
every army was very great, and the Helotes, irv 
particular, were employed as light infantry. 

The Greek infantry consisted of two kinds 
of soldiers j the one heavy armed, and carrying 
great shields, spears, and cimeters ; the other 
light armed, carrying javelins, bows, and slings. ' 
These were commonly placed in the front of 
the battle, or upon the wings, to shoot their' 
arrows, or sling their javelins and stones at the 
enemy, and then retire through the intervals • 
behind the ranks, to dart out occasionally upon 
the retiring enemy. 

The Athenians were pretty much strangers 
to cavalry, and the Lacedsemonians did not be- 
gin the use thereof till after the war with Mes*.' 
sene.' They raised their horse principally in a^ 
small city not far from Lacedsemon, called Scr- 
ros, and they were always pkced on the extre-^ 
mity of the left wing, which post they claimed 
as their rightful station. 

But to recompense this defect of cavalry, 
the Athenians, in naval affairs, had a great su- 
periority over all the states of Greece. As they 
had an extensive sea-coast, and as the profes- 
sion of a merchant was held reputable among 
them, their navy increased, and was at length 
sufficiently powerful to intimidate the fleets of 
Persia. 
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Such were the two states, that in soibe mea- 
sure engrossed all the power of Greece to them- 
selves; and, though several petty kingdoms 
atill held their governments in independence, 
yet they owed their safety to the tnu^l jea- 
lousy of these powerful rivals, and always found 
shelter from the one against the oppressions of 
the other. Indeed the dissimilarity of their 
habits, manners, and education, served as well 
to divide these two states, as their political am- 
bition* The Lacedaemonians were severe, and 
seemed to have something almost brutal in their 
character. A government too rigid, and a life 
too laborious, rendered their tempers hau^tily 
sullen and untractable. The Athenians were 
naturally obliging and agreeable, cheerful among 
each other, and humane to their inferiors ; but 
they were restless, unequal, timorous friends, 
and capricious protectors. From hence neither 
republic could suflSciently win over the smaller 
states of Greece to their interests; and, al- 
though their ambition would not suffer .the coun- 
try to remain in repose, yet their obvious de- 
fects were always a bar to the spreading their 
dominion. Thus the mutual jealousy of these 
states kept them both in constant readhiess for 
war, while their common defects kept the 
lesser states independent. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FBOW THE EXPULSION Of HIPPIAS TO THE 
DEATH OF DAEIUS. 

It was in this disposition of Athens and Sparta, 
and of the lesser states, their neighbours, that 
the Persian monarchy began to interest itself 
in their disputes, and made itself an umpire in 
their contentions for liberty, only to seize upon 
the liberties of all. It has been already related, 
that Hippias being besieged in Athens, and his 
children being taken prisoners, in order to re- 
least them, he consented to abdicate the sove- 
reign power, and to leave the dominions of 
Athens in five days. Athens, however, in reco- 
vering its liberty, did not enjoy that tranquillity 
which freedom is^ thought to bestow. Two of 
the favourite citizens, Callisthenes, a favourite 
of the people, and Isagoras, who was supported 
by the rich, began to contend for that power 
which they bad but a little while before joined 
in depressing. The former,, who was become 
very popular, made an alteration in the form of 
their establishment ; and instead of four inhe&^ 
whereof they before cwsisted, enlarged their 
number to ten. He also instituted the manner 
of giving votes by Ostracism, as it was called. 
The manner of performing this was, for every 
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freeman, not under sixty years old, to give in a 
name of some citizen, whose power or fortune 
had, in his opinion, become dangerous to the 
state, written upon a tile, or oyster-shell, (from 
whence the method of voting had its name), 
and he upon whom the majority fell, was pro- 
nouilced banished for ten years. These laws, 
evidently calculated to increase the power of 
the people, were so displeasing to Isagoras, that, 
rather than submit, he had recourse to Cleo- 
menes, king of Sparta, who undertook to es- 
pouse his quarrel. In fact, the Lacedaemoni- 
ans only wanted a favourable pretext for lessen- 
ing and destroying the power of Athens, which, 
in consequence of the command of the oracle, 
they had so lately rescued from tyranny. Cle- 
omenes, therefore, availing himself of the di* 
vided state of the city, entered Athens, and 
procured the banishment of Callisthenes, with 
seven hundred families more who had sided 
with him in the late commotions. Not content 
with this, he endeavoured to new-model the 
state ; but being strongly opposed by the senate, 
he seized upon the citadel, from whence, how- 
ever, in two days, he was obliged to retire. 
Callisthenes perceiving the enemy withdrawi>, 
returned with his followers, and finding it vain 
to make any farther attempts for power, restor- 
ed the government as settled by Solon. 

In the mean time, the LacedaBmonians re- 
penting the services they had rendered their 
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rival state, and perceiving the imposture of the 
cwacle, by which they were thus impelled to 
act against their own interests, began to think 
of reinstating Hippias on the throne. But, 
previous to their attempt, they judged it pru- 
dent to consult the subordinate states of Greece, 
and to see what hopes they had of their con- 
currence and approbation. Nothing, however, 
could be more mortifying, than the universal 
detestation with which their proposal was re- 
ceived by the deputies of the states of Greece. 
The deputy of Corinth expressed the utmost 
indignation at the design, and seemed astonish- 
ed that the Spartans, who were the avowed ene- 
mies of tyrants, should thus espouse the inte- 
rests of one noted for cruelty and usurpation. 
The rest of the states warmly seconded his 
sentiments, and the Lacedaemonians, covered 
with confusion and remorse, abandoned Hip- 
pias and his cause for ever after. 

Hippias being thus frustrated in his hopes of 
exciting the Greeks to second his pretensions, 
was resolve^ to have recourse to one who was 
considere^^R a much more powerful patron. 
Wherefore, taking his leave of the Spartans, he 
applied himself to Artaphernes, governor of 
Sardis for the king of Persia, whom he endea- 
voured by every art to engage in a war against 
Athens. He represented to him the divided 
state of the city, he enlarged upon its riches, 
^nd the happiness of its situation for trade ; he 
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added the ease with which it might be taken, 
and the glory that would attend success. In^ 
fluenced by these motives, the pride and the 
avarice of the Persian court were inflamed, and 
nothing was so ardently sought as the pretext 
of a dispute with the Athenians. When, there- 
fore, that city sent to the Persian court to vin- 
dicate their proceedingiS, alleging, that Hip-* 
pias deserved no countenance from so great a 
people ; the answer returned was. That (f the 
Ativans would be safe, they must admit Hip* 
pias for their king. Athens having so lately 
thrown off the yoke, had too lively a sense of 
its past calamities to accept safety upon sucb 
base conditions, and resolved to suffer the last 
extremity rather than open their gates to a ty- 
rant. When Artaphernes, therefore, demand- 
ed the restoration of Hippias, the Athenians 
boldly returned him a downright and absolute 
refusal. From this arose the war between 
Greece and Persia, one of the niost glorious, 
and the most remarkable, that ever graced the 
annals of kingdoms. 

But there were more causes than^w tending 
to make a breach between these powerful na- 
tions, and producing an irreconcilable aversion 
for each other. The Greek colonies of Ionia, 
.Slolia', and Caria, that were settled for above 
five hundred years in Asia Minor, were at length 
subdued by Croesus, king of Lydia ; and he, in 
turn, sinking under the power of Cyrus, his con- 
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quests of course fell in with the rest of his do^ 
niinioDs. The Persian monarch, thus possessed 
of a very extensive territory^ placed governors 
over the several cities that were thus subdued } 
and» as men bred up in a despotic court were 
likely enough to imitate the example set them 
at home» it is probable'they abused their power* 
Be this as it may, in all the Greek cities they 
were called Tyrants ; and as these little states 
had not yet lost all idea of fr^eedom, they took 
every opportunity to recover their liberty, Und 
made maDy bold, but unsuccessful struggles in 
that glorious cause. The lonians particularly, 
who bore the greatest sway among them, let no 
occasion slip which promised the slightest hopes 
of shaking off the Persian yoke. 

That which favoured their designs upon the 
present occasion, was the expedition of Darius 
into Scythia, into which country he sent a nu* 
merous army, laying a bridge over the river 
later for that purpose. The lonians were ap« 
pointed to guard this important pass, but were 
advised by Miltiades, whom we shall after- 
wards find performing nobler exploits, to break 
down the bridge, and thus cut off the Per^an 
retreat. The lonians, however, rejected his 
counsel, and Darius returned with his army in- 
to Europe, where he added Thrace and Mace- 
don to the number of his conquests. 

HistisBus, the tyrant of Miletus, was the per- 
son who opposed the advice of Miltiades. Be^ 
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ing of an ambitious and intriguing disposition, 
he was willing to lessen the merit of all bis con- 
temporaries in order to enhance his own« But 
})e was deceived in his expectations of success 
from these schemes; Darius justly suspecting his 
fidelity, took him with him to Susa, under pre- 
tence of using his friendship and advice, but in 
reality of preventing his future machinations at 
home. But Histiaeus saw too clearly the cause 
of his detention, which he regarded as a spe- 
cious imprisonment, and therefore took every 
opportunity of secretly exciting the lonians to 
a revolt, hoping that himself might one day be 
sent to bring them to reason. 

Aristagoras was at that time this statesman's 
deputy at Miletus, and received the instruct 
tions of his master to stir up the Ionian cities 
to revolt with the utmost alacrity. In fact, 
from a late failure of this general upon Naxos, 
his credit was xuined at the Persian court, and 
no other alternative remained for him, but to 
comply with the advice of Histiaeus in stirring 
up a revolt, and of trying to place himself at 
the head of a new confederacy. 

The first step Aristagoras took to engage the 
affections of the lonians, was to throw up his 
power in Miletus, where he was deputy, and to 
reinstate that little place in all its former free- 
dom. He then made a journey through all 
Ionia, where, by his example, his credit, and 
perhaps his menaces, he induced every other 
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g^vtvnor to frnkaite Mi example. Tliey all 
complin the more dMerfuttf, ts^ the Forsiati 
power, snce the cheA it back received in Scy<» 
tlua, WW the less «ble to pODisli their isevuit^ or 
to protect tfaeni in their ccMiocied attachtaent. 
Baviiig thus, united all these* Httle states by the 
<a)iiscioustieB8 of one common offence^ he then 
threw ofl^JJleiiiask, decfanng himself at tiie bead 
of the cdB^eracy, aDOKl bade defiance to thd 
power of Persia. 

To enable himself to carry on the war with 
more vigour, he went/ im the banning of the 
following year, to LacBdaemon, in order to en«* 
gage that stale in his inteVestSi, a»d engage it 
p a war with a power that seemed every day to 
thve^ep the general liberty of Greece. Cleo<- 
men^ yz9 at that time king o£ Sparta, and to 
him Aristagocas^ applied ibt assistaace; ia what 
he represented as the comipon cause*. He re- 
presented tov hkt, that die I<»QiaQs and Lacedae** 
monians were coimtrymen ; that it would be for 
the honour of Sparta to concur with him in the 
doRgni he had formed of restoring the loniane 
to liberty ; that the Persiama were enervatedl l^ 
humry ;^hat their riches would serve to reward 
the conquerors, while nothing was: so eaqr as 
their overthrow* Considering the present spirit 
€£ the lonkns, it would not be diffictilt, he said^ 
for the victorious Spartans^ ta carry their arms 
even to the gates of Sosa, the metropolis of the 
f^rsoaa empire, and thus give laws to those who 
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presumed to call themselves the sovereigm of 
the world. Cleomenes desired time to consider 
this proposal; and, being bred up in Spartan 
ignorance, demand^ how far it was from the 
Ionian Sea to Susa? Aristagoras, without con- 
sidering the tendency of the quertion, answered, 
that it might be a journey of three months. 
Cleomenes made no answer, ^N^^itpaing his 
back upon so great an adventurerT^go^ orders, 
that before sun-set be should quit the city. 
Still, however, Aristagoras followed him to. his 
house; and, finding ^he inefficacy of his elo- 
quence, tried whaT^is^ffers of wealth would 
do. He at first o£^(Ahim ten tatents ; he then 
raised' the sum to ^teeh ; and it is \jnknown 
what effect such a large sum might h|^/,^ad 
upon the Spartan, had not his daughter^tl^ild 
of nine years old, who was accidentally preset 
at the proposal, cried out, Fhyj faiher^jor this 
stranger will corrupt t/ou. This advice, giv^ in 
the moment of suspense, prevailed ; Cleonienes 
refused his bribes, and Aristagoras went to sue at 
other cities, where eloquence was more honoured, 
and wealth more alluring. 

Athens was a city where he expected a more 
favourable reception^ Nothing could be more 
fortunate for his interests than his arrival at the 
very time they had received the peremptory mes- 
sage from the Persians, to admit their tyrant, 
or to fear the consequences of their disobedi- 
ence. The Athenians were at that time all in 
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an uproar, and the pro^al of Aristagoras met 
with the most favourable reception. It was much 
easier to impose upon a multitude than a single 
person. The whole body of citizens engaged 
immediately to furnish twenty ships to assist his 
designs; and to these the Eretrians and Euboe- 
ans added five more. 

Aristagoras, thus supplied, resolved to act 
with vigour; and having collected all his forces 
together, set sail for Ephesus; where, leaving 
his fleet, he entered the Persian frontiers, and 
marched by land to Sardis, the capital city of 
Lydia. Artaphernes, who resided there as the 
Persian viceroy, finding the city untenable, re- 
solved to . secure himself in the citadel, which 
he knew could not easily be forced. As roost 
of theaouses of this city were built with reeds, 
and consequently very combustible, one of the 
houses being set on fire by an Ionian soldier, 
thec^ames quickly spread to all the rest. Thus 
the whole town was quickly reduced to ashes, 
and numbers of the inhabitants were slain. But 
the Persians were soon avenged for this unne- 
cessary cruelty ; for, either recovering themselves 
from their former panic, or being reinforced by 
the Lydians, they charged the lonians in a body, 
and drove them back with great slaughter. Nor 
was the pursuit discontinued even as far as Ephe- 
sus, where the vanquished and the victors arriv- 
ing together, a great carnage ensued, and but a 
small part of the routed army escaped* which took 
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sfaeUer aboard the Aeet^ or in the neigUmnriog 
cities. Other defeats £o{bwed afi^ this. Tlie 
Athenians, intimidated mth auch a commeiiee- 
ment of ill suocess, could not 'be persuaded to 
continue the wan The Cyprians were jcdda^ed 
once more to submit to the Persian ydke. Tlie 
lonians lost most of their to^wns one after the 
other, and Aidstagoras rAymg mto Tfarace, was 
cut off by the inhabitants with all bis forces. 

In the mean time Histiseas, ^o was tlie ori- 
ginal cause of all these misfinlunes, finding that 
lie began to be su^ieoted in Persia, left that 
court under a pretence of going to quell thoee 
doubles, which he bad all along secretly foment- 
ed ; hut his duplicity of conduct rendered him 
DOW suspicious to either party. Artaphernes, 
the Persian viceroy, plainly accused him of 
treachery, while his ^own Milesians refused to ad- 
mit <bim as their master. Thus wavering, uncer- 
tain, and not knowing where ito turn. Imping 
^id^d up a few scattered remains of the routed 
aimies, the fiall in with Harpagus, one of tiie Per- 
fiian generab, who routed his forces, and nuuie 
Histiflpius bimaelf a }prasoner. Being sent to Arta- 
phernes, that inhuman comtnander immediately 
caused liim to be coucified, and ordered his bead 
"to be sent to Darius, who received the present 
with that disgust which evidenced his superior 
humanity. He wq)t ova- it with a friendly sor- 
row, and ordered that it should receive honour- 
able interment. 
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Itti tlm mean time, the afikirs of the Ionian 
coofedertcy ereiy day becune more "deqperate. 
The Persian generals^ finding that Miletus was 
the dty which they chiefly depended on, re- 
solved to inarch thither with all their forces, 
concluding, that having carried that city, all the 
rest would submit of course. The lonians hav« 
ing iDtelligetKe of this design, determined in a 
general assembly to mdke no oppomtion by land, 
where the F^rstan^ were too powerful, but to 
fortify Miletus, and exert all their efforts by sea, 
where they hoped for the advantage, from their 
superior skill in naval evolutions. They accord- 
ingly assembled a fleet of three hundred ships 
at a Uttle island over against Miletus ; and on the 
superiority of this fleet they placed their whole 
reliance. But the Persian gold efiected what 
their arms were unable to compass. Their emis- 
saries having secretly debauched the greatest part 
of the confederates, and engag^ them to desert ; 
when the two fl^ts came to engage, the ships 
of Samos, Lesbos, and several other places, sail- 
ed ofl^ and returned to their own country. Thus 
the remaining part of the fleet, which did not 
amount to more than an hundred ships, was 
quickly overpowered, and almost totally destroy* 
ed. 

After this the city of Miletus was besieged, 
and was easily taken. All the other cities, as 
well on the continent as amoq^ the islands, 
were forced to return to their duty. Those 
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who continued obstinate wer6^ treated with great 
severity. The handsomest of the young men 
were chosen to serve in the king's palace, and 
the young women were all sent into Persia. 
Thus ended the revolt of the lonians, which con- 
tinued six years from its first breaking out under 
Aristagoras; and this was the third time the 
lonians were obliged to undergo the yoke of 
foreign dominion : for they inherited a natural 
love of freedom, which all the Greeks were known 
to possess. 

The Persians, having thus subdued the great- 
est part of Asia Minor, began to look towards 
Europe, as offering conquests worthy their am- 
bition. The assistance given the lonians by the 
Athenian fleet, and the refusal of that state to 
admit Hippias as their king j the taking of Sardis, 
and the contempt they testified for the Persian 
power, were all sufficient motives for exciting the 
resentment of that empire, and for marking out 
all Greece for destruction. Darius, therefore, in 
the twenty-eighth year of his reign, having recall- 
ed all his other generals, sent Mardonius, the son 
of Gobryas, a young nobleman who had lately 
married on^ of the king's daughters, to command 
in chief throughout all the maritime parts of 
Asia ; and particularly, to revenge the burning of 
Sardis. This was an offence which that mon- 
arch seemed peculiarly to resent ; and from the 
time of that conflagration, he had given orders 
for one of his attendants, every time he sat 
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(ddwn to table, to cry out — Remember the Athe^ 

A )^ardoniu8, willing to second his mister's ani- 
mosity, quickly passed into Thrace at the head 
of a large army, and so terrified the inhabitaifits 
of that country, that they yielded implicit obedi- 
ence to his power. From thence he set sail for 
Macedonia, but his fleet, attempting to double 
the CafSe of Mount Athos, in order to gain the 
coast of that country, were attacked by so violent 
a tempest, that upwards of three hundred ships 
were sunk, and above twenty thousand men pe- 
rished in the sea. His land army, that took the 
longest way about, met, at the same time, with 
equal distresses ; for, being encamped in a place 
of no security, the Thracians attacked them by 
night, and made a great slaughter among the 
enemy. Mardonius himself was wounded ; and, 
finding his army unable to maintain the field, he 
returned to the Persian court, covered with grief 
and confusion, having miscarried both by sea and 
land. 

But the ill success of one or two campaigns 
was not suMcient to abate the resentment or the 
ardour of the king of Persia. Possessed, as he 
was, of resources almost inexhaustible, wealth 
without end, and armies that seemed to increase 
from defeat, he only grew more determined from 
every repulse, and doubled his p]i^rations in 
proportion to his former failures. i|^ now per- 
ceived, that the youth and inexperieite^ of Mar- 
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he therefore displaced him/ and appointed two 
ge^ralfi^ D94;i$» 4 Hed^ apd ^^taphernesi the son 
^ him who w^ late goveroor of Sardi3, in bift 
9b9^, His thoughts w^ie oaniestly bent on at? 
taiqkffig Greece with ^ bis forces. He wished^ 
to take a signal reveoge upon Athens^ which be 
considered aa the principal cause of the late re- 
volt m loDia : b^ides^ Hippias was still oear him 
to W4rm his ambitioi^ wd keep his resentoient 
alivfu (jreecei he said, was now an object for 
sn(^ a conqueror ( the world had long beheld it 
with an eye of admiration, aod, if not soon hum- 
bled^ it might in time supplant even Persia in the 
homage of the world. 

Thus excited by every motive of ambition 
and revenge, Darius reserved to bepd all his at- 
tent^n to a war with Greece. He had in the 
l(^nniiig of his reign sent spies, with one De-^ 
mocedes» a Greek physician, as their conductor, 
to bring him information with respect to the 
strength and situation of all the states of Greece* 
This secret deputation tailed : he was therefore 
willing once more to send men under the cha* 
racter of heralds, to denounce his resentment ; 
and^ at the same time, to learn how the diflfe* 
rent states of the country stood affected towards 
him. The form used by the Persians, when they 
expected submission from lesser states, was to 
demand earth and water in the monarch's name, 
and such as refused were to be considered as 
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opgoB&t^ X)f the Perwn power. Oa tbe arrival, 
therefore^ of the hearnlds amongst the Greeks, 
mwf of tbe dtieg^ dreading the Persian power, 
cofioplied with their deodands. The .^ginetans, 
with some of the islands also, yielded up a ready 
submission ; and almost all but Athens and 
Sparta were contented to exchange their liberties 
for safety. 

But th^e two iK>ble republics bravely dis- 
dained to acknowledge the Persian power ; they 
had felt the benefits of freedom, and were re- 
solved to maintain it to the last. Instead, there- 
fore, of ofiering up earth and water, as demand- 
ed, they threw the heralds, the one into a well, 
the other into a ditch ; and, adding mockery to 
insult, desired them to take earth and water 
from thence. . - This they probably did to cut 
off all hopes of a reconciliation, and to leaver ^ 
no safety but in perseverance and despair. i^' 

Nor were the Athenians a>ntent with this out- 
rage, but resolved also to punish the jiEginetans, 
who, by a base submission to the Persian power, 
had betrayed the common cause of Greece: 
They accordingly represented the aflSiir to the 
Spartans, with all its aggravating circumstances, J 
and heightened with that eloquence for which 
they were famous. Before such judges, it was 
not likely that cowardice or timidity would find 
many defenders : the Spartans immediately gave 
judgment against the people of ^^gina, and sent 
Cleomenes, one of their kings, to apprehend 
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the authOTs of so base a concession. The peo- 
ple of JBgina^ however, refused to ddivcr them^ 
under pretence that Cleomenes came without 
his colleague. This colleague was Demaratus, 
who had himself secretly furnished them with 
that excuse. As soon as Cleomenes was returned 
to Sparta, in order to be revenged on Detnaratus 
for thus counteracting the demands of his coun* 
try, he endeavoured to get him deposed, as not 
being of the royal family. In fact, Demaratus 
was born only seven months after marriage, and 
this was supposed by many to be a sufficient 
proof of his bastardy. This accusation, there* 
fore, being revived, the Pythian oracle was ap- 
pointed to determine the controversy ; and the 
priestess being privately suborned by Cleome- 
nes, an answer was given against his colleague, 
just as he had dictated. Demaratus thus being 
illegitimate, and unable to endure so gross an 
^ injury, banished himself from his country^ and 
retired to Darius, who received him with great 
friendship, and gave him a considerable settle- 
ment in Persia. He was succeeded in the throne 
by Leotychides, who, concurring with the views 
of Cleomenes, punished the ^ginetans, by plac- 
ing ten of their most guilty citizens in the 
hands of the Athenians ; while Cleomenes, some 
time after, being detected of having suborned 
the priestess, slew himself in a fit of despair^ 

On the other hand, the iEginetans complained 
of the se^verity of their treatment ; but finding 
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tK> likelihood of redress^ they resolved to ob- 
tain thftt justice by force which was refused to. 
their supplications. Accordingly th^ intercept* 
ed an Athenian ship, which, in pursuaiice of an 
annual custom, ever since the times of Theseiis^ 
was going to Delos to offer sacrifice. This pro* 
duced a naval war between these two states ; in 
which, after a variety of fortunes, the JBgine- 
tans were worsted, and the Athenians possess* 
ed themselves of the sovereignty of the seas. 
Thus those civil discords, which seemed at first 
to favour the designs of the common enemy,, 
turned out to the general advantage of Greece ; 
for the Athenians thus acquiring great power 
at sea, were put in a capacity of facing the 
Persian fleets, and of cutting off those supplies 
which were continually carrying to their armies 
by land. 

In the mean time, the preparations on both 
sides for a general war were carried on with 
the greatest animosity and dispatch. Darius sent 
away his generals, Datis and Artaphernes, whom 
he had appointed in the room of Mardonius, 
to what he supposed a certain conquest. They 
were furnished with a fleet of six hundred 
ships, and an army of an hundred and twenty 
thousand men. Their instructions were, to give 
up Athens and Eretria, a little city which 
hacL joined in the league against him, to be 
plundered ; to burn all the houses and temples 
of both, and to lead away all the inhabitants 
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into slavery* The country mm to be hid deso^ 
Iste, and the anny wai ^ovided with a sufficient 
supply of chains and fetters for binding the ooft* 
qpoiered nations^ 

To oppose this forinidaUe invasion^ the Atfoe* 
Diani had onfy their coura^^ their animosity^ 
their dread of shivery, their <tisciplioe) and about 
ten thousand men. Their civil commotions with 
the other states of Greece had given them a 
spirit a£ war and stratagem, while the genius of 
their citizens^ continually excited and exercised, 
was arrived at the highest pitch, and fitted them 
for every danger. Athens had long been refin- 
ing in all those arts which qualify a state to ex- 
tend, or to enjoy compest : every citizen was a 
statesman and a general, and every sddier con^ 
sidered himself as one of the bulwarks of his 
country. But in this little state, from whence 
first flowed all those improvements that have 
since adorned and civilized society, there were at 
that time three men who were considered as 
superiors to all the rest, all remarkable for their 
abilitijBS in war, and their integrity in peace ; for 
those qualifications that are fitted to advance the 
glory of states, or procure the happiness of the 
individual. 

Of these, Miltiades, as being the most expe- 
rienced, was at tl)at time the most known. He 
was the son of Cimon, and nephew of Milti- 
ades, an illustrious Athenian who ^accepted the 
government of the Dolonci, a people of the 
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Thmdsiii Cybforsooesus. CM Miltiades dying 
mtkoui issitse, he was succeeded in hk govern- 
•»eQt by d^tetagxN^aa, his nephew; and he also 
^ing) young Miltiades was chosen as his suc- 
cessor* He was appointed to that governme&t 
the same year tbat Darius undertook his t^iisuc- 
cesflful expeditkn against the Scythians. He 
was oih%edi to attend tbat prince as far as' the 
I^:^, mUh what shipping he was able to sup- 
ply ; but, ever eager to ^row off the Persian 
yoke» it was he who advised the loaians to de- 
stroy the bridge, and leave the army of Darius 
to its fate. When the aii^iirs of the continent 
began to decline, Mtltiades, rather than live in 
di^endence, resolved to netarti once more to 
Atiiens ; and thiiAer he returned with five ships, 
which were 'all that remained of his shattered 
^tunes. / 

At the same tioie, two other cttizeins, younger 
than Miltiades, began to distinguish themselves 
at Athens ; namely, Aristides and Tbemistocles. 
These were of very different dispositions; but 
from this diffareooe resulted the greatest advan- 
tages to their coontry. Thearistodes was natu- 
rally inclined to a pedlar government, and 
omitted nothing that could render him agree- 
able to the people, or gain him fnends. His 
coinplakance was boundless, and his desire to 
dalige sometimes outstepped iJie bounds of duty. 
His {Kirtialily was often compicuous. Some- 
body, talking with him caice on the subject, told 
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him he would make an excellent magistrate^ if 
he had more impartiality : God forbid^ replied he, 
that I should ever sit upon a tribunal^ tohere my 
Jriends should Jind no more favour than stran^ 
gers. 

Aristides was as remarkable for his justice 
and integrity. Being a favourer of aristocracy, 
in imitation of Lycurgus, he was friendly, but 
never at the expense of justice. In seeking 
honours, he ever declined the interest of his 
friends, lest they should, in turn, demand his 
interest, when his duty was to be impartial. 
The love of the public good was the great 
spring of all his actions ; and, with that in view, 
no difficulties could daunt, no success or ek- 
vation exalt him. On all occasions, he pre- 
served his usual calmness of temper, being 
persuaded that he was entirely his country*s, 
and very little his own. One day, when an 
actor was repeating some lin^ from jEschylus 
on the stage, coming to a passage which de- . 
scribed a man as not desiring to appear honest, 
but to be so,' the whole audience cast their eyes 
on Aristides, and applied the passage. In the 
administration' of public offices, his whole aim 
was to perform his duty without any thought of 
enriching himself. 

Such were the characters of the illustrious 
Athenians that led the councils of the state 
when Darius turned his arms against Greece, 
These inspired their fellow-citizens with a noble 
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confidmice in the justice of their cause, and 
made all the preparations against the coming 
invasion, that prudence and deliberate valour 
could suggest. In the mean time, Datis and 
Arti^hernes led on their numerous forces to- 
wards Europe; and, after having made thern^ 
selves masters of the islands in the ^^ean Sea 
without any opposition, they turned their course 
towards Eretria, that city which had formerly 
assisted the lonians in their revolt. The Ere- 
trians, now driven to the last extremity, saw no 
hopes of meeting the enemy in the field ; where- 
fore they sent back four thousand men that the 
Athenians had supplied them with, and resolved 
patiently to stand a siege. For six days the 
Persians attempted to storm the city, and were 
repulsed with loss ; but on the seventh, the city, 
by the treacheiy of some of the principal in- 
habitants, being betrayed into their hands, they 
entered, plundered, and burned it. The inha- 
bitants were put in chains, and sent as the first- 
fruits of the war to the Persian monarch ; but he, 
contrary to their expectation, treated them with 
great lenity, and gave them a villi^e in the 
country of Cissa for their residence, where Apd- 
lonius Tyanasus found their descendants six hun- 
dred years after. 

After such splendid success at Eretria, no- 
thing now remained but the apparently easy 
conquest of Greece. Hippias, the expelled ty- 
rant of Athens, still accompanied the Persian 
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army^ and led theoi, by the safest matdies, htte 
the heart of the country: At leoigth^ floahed 
with victory* and c^taki of succeas, he ccm- 
ducted them to the phuns of Maratboii^ a fertile 
vdley but ten milea distant from Athens* Fram 
thence they aent to sommoa the citizens^ ac- 
quainting them with the fate of Eretria^ smi 
informing them that not a sii^le inhaGptknthad 
escaped their vengeance. But the Athenhiis 
were not to be intimidated by any. vicinil^^cf 
dang^. They had aent, indeed, to Sparta, to 
imploire succours againrt the common enemy, 
which were granted without deliberation: birt 
the superstition of the times rendered their as- 
sistance ineffectual ; for it was an established 
law among the Spartans, not to begin a march 
before the full. moon. Th^ applied also to 
other states, but they were too mudi awed by 
the power of Persia to move in their defence. 
An army of an hundred and twenty thousand 
men, exulting in the. midst of their country, 
was too fcHinidable for a weak and jealous con- 
federacy to oppose. The iidiabitants of Plataea 
alone furnished them with a thousand soldiers, 
and they were left to find all other assistance in 
their courage and th«r despair. ^; , . 

In this extremity, they were oUiged to arm y 
their sUvea for the safety of ^ ; and their f(»'ces, 1 
thus united, amounted to but ten thousand men..::;::; i .1 
Hoping, therefore^ to derive from their discipline ^/ ^ 
what they wanted in power, they placed their ' ^ 
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whole army under the conduct of ten generals, 
of whom Miltiades was chief} and of these^ each 
was to have the command of the troops, day 
aboiiti in regular succession. An arrangement 
in itself so unpromising, was still more embar- 
rassed by the generals themselves disputing whe« 
ther they should hazard a battle, or wait the 
approacfi of the enemy within the walls. The 
I^ter opinion seemed for a while to prevail : it 
was urged, that it would be rashness itself to face 
so powerful and well appointed an army with an 
handful of men.^ It was alleged, that the aoK 
diers would gather courage from their security 
behind their walls, and that the forces of Sparta 
without might make a diversion in case of a 
sally from within* Miltiades, however, declared 
for the contrary opinion, and shewed that tbet 
only means to exalt the courage pf their own 
troops, and to strike a terror into those of the 
enemy, was to advance boldly towards them, 
with an air of confidence and desperate intrepi-* 
4ity. Aristides also strenuously embraced this 
opinion, and exerted all his masculine eloquence 
to bring over the rest. The question being put, 
when the suffrages came to be taken, the opi- 
nions were equal on either side of the argu* 

^l^nt. It now, therefore, remained for Calli- 
^ m^chus, the Polemarch, who had i^ right of 

V voting as well as the ten commanders, to give 
his opinion, and decide this important debate. 
It t^as to him Miltiades addressed himself with 
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tfae utmost eaniestness, alleging that the fate of 
his country was now in his power ; that his ^n^ 
gle vote was to determine whether his country 
should be enskved or free ; that his fame might 
BOW, by a single word, be made equal to that of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, who were tbe au- 
thors of Athenian liberty. If, said he, we de- 
cline ^ battle, I foresee some great dissension 
will shake the fidelity of the army, and induce 
them to a compliance with the Medes ; but if 
we fight before corruption insinuates itself into 
the hearts of the Athenians, we may hope, from 
the equity of the gods, to obtain the victory. 
Thus exhorted, Callimachus did not long de- 
bate, but gave his voice in favour of an open 
engagement ; and Miltiades, thus seconded, pre- 
|>ared to marshal up his little army for the great 
encounter. 

In the mean time it appeared, that so many 
leaders commanding in succession, only served 
to perplex and counteract each other. Aris- 
tides perceived, that a command which changes 
ever3r iky must be incapable of projecting any 
uniform design j he therefore gave it as his opi- 
nion, that it was necessary to invest the whole 
power in one single person, and, to induce his 
colleagues to conform, he himself set the first 
example of resignation. When the day came, 
on which it was his turn to command, he resign- 
ed it to Miltiades, as the more able and experi- 
enced general, while the other commanders. 
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warmed by so generocrs a preference, followed 
bis example. 

Miltiades, thus vested in tbe supreme com« 
mand, wbich was now tbe post of highest dan- 
ger, like an experienced general, endeavoured, 
by the advantage of his ground, to make up for 
bis deficiency in strength and numbers. He 
was sensible, that by extending his front to op« 
pose the enemy he must weaken it too much, 
and give their dense body the advantage. He 
therefore drew up his army at the foot of s 
mountain, so that the enemy should not sur- 
round him, or charge him ki the rear. On the 
flanks on either side be caused large trees to be 
thrown, wbich were cut down for that purpose, 
and these served to guard bim from the Persian 
cavalry, that generally wheeled on the flank in 
the heat of an engagement. 

Datis, on his side, was sensible of this advan** 
tageous disposition-} but relying on his supe-* 
riority of number, and unwilling to wait till 
the Spartan reinforcements should arrive, he de-* 
termined to engage. And now was to be fought 
the first great battle wbich the Greeks had ever 
engaged in. It was not like any of their former 
civil contests, arising from jealousy, and termi* 
nating in an easy accommodation : it was a bat- 
tle tliat was to be decided with the greatest mo- 
narch of the earth, with the most numerous 
army that had been hitherto seen in Europe. 
This was an engagement that was to decide the 
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liberty of Greece^ and, what was of infimtel/' 
greater moment, the future progress of refine^ 
ment among mankind. Upon the event of this 
battle depended the complexion which the man- 
ners of the West were hereafter to assume ; whe- 
ther they were to adopt Asiatic customs with 
their conquerors, or to go on in modelling them- 
selves upon Grecian refinements, as was after- 
wards the case. This, therefore, may be consi- 
dered as one of the most important battles that 
ever was fought, and the event was as little to be 
expected as the success was glorious* 

The signal was no sooner given,' than the Athe- 
nians, without waiting the Persian onsets ru^ed 
in upon dieir ranks with desperate rapidity, as 
if wholly regardless of safety. The Persians re- 
garded this first step of the Athenians as the 
result of madness, and were more inclined to 
despise them as maniacs, than oppose them as 
soldiers. However, they were quickly unde- 
ceived. It had never before been the custom of 
the Greeks to run on^ with this headlong valour ; 
but, comparing the number of their own forces 
with that of the enemy, and expecting safety 
only from rashness, they determined to break 
through the enemy's ranks, or fall in the attempt.^ 
The greatness of their danger added "^to their 
courage, and despair did the rest. The Persians, 
however, stood their ground with great intrepi- 
dity, and the battle was long, fierce, and obsti- 
nate. Miltiades had made the wings of his army 
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^exceeding strong, but had left the main body 
more weak and not so deep ; for having but ten 
thousand men to oppose to such a numerous 
army, he supposed the victory could be obtained 
hy no other means than strengthening his flanks ; 
not doubting but when his wings were once vio- 
'4;orious, they would be able to wheel upon the 
enemy's main body on either side, and thus put 
vthem easily to the rout. The Persians, therefore, 
binding the main body weakest, attacked it with 
their utmost vigour. It was in vain that AnV 
tides and Themistocles, who were stationed in 
this post of danger, endeavoured to keep their 
troops to the charge. Courage and intrepidi^ 
were unable to resist the torrent of increasing 
numbers, so that they were at last obliged to give 
grojmd. But in the mean time the wings were 
yictoHousr; and now, just as the main body was 
fainting under the unequal encounter^ ibese 
came up, and gave them time to recover thdr 
strength and ordeD Thus the -scjde of victory 
quickly began to turn in their favour, and the 
Persians, from being the aggressors, now began 
.to give ground in turn ; and, being unsupported 
by fresh forces, they fled to their ships with the 
utmost precipitation. The confusion and dis- 
order was now univei*sal; the Athenians followed 
(them to the beach, and set many of their ships 
on fire. On this occasion it was that Cynaeginis, 
Ahe brother x)f the poet ^schylus^ seized with 
his hand one of the ships that the enemy was 
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pushing off from the shore. The Persians witfaiD^ 
seeing themselves thus arrested, cut off his right 
hand that held the prow : he then laid hold of 
it with his left, which they also cut off; at last 
he seized it with his teeth, and in that manner 
expired. 

Seven of the enemy^s ships were taken, abovfe 
bIk thousand persons were slain, without reckon- 
ing those who were drowned in the sea as they 
endeavoured to escape, or those who were con- 
sumed when the ships were set on fire. Of the 
Greeks, not above two hundred men were killed, 
among whom was Callimachus, who gave his vote 
for bringing on the engagement. Hippias, who 
was the chief incendiary of the war, is thought to 
have fallen in this battle, though some say he es- 
caped and died miserably at Lemnos. * \ 

Such was the famous battle of Marathon|ii7hich 
the Persians were so sure of gaining, that they 
had brought marble into the field in order to 
erect a trq>hy there. Just after the battle, an 
Athenian soldier, whose name was Eucles, still 
covered all over with blood and wounds, quitted 
the army and ran to Athens, to carry his fellow- 
citizens the news of the ,victpry. His strength 
just sufficed to^ reach the city, and, throwing 
himself into the door of the first house he met, 
he uttered three words, Rejoice, a^ triumph^ and 
instantly expired. 

While a part of the army marched forward t6 
Athens, to protect it from the attempts of the 
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"^nemy, Aristides remained 4tpon the field of 
battle to guard the spoil and the prisoners ; and 
although gold and silver were scattered about 
the enemy's deserted camp in abundance^ though 
their tents and gallies were iuU of rich furniture 
and sumptuous apparel, he would not permit 
any of it to be embezzled, but reserved it as a 
^^ommon reward for all who had any share in the 
victory. Two thousand Spartans also, whose 
laws would not permit them to march until the 
full of the moon, now came into the field, but 
the action being over the day before, they only 
^ad an opportunity of paying due honours to 
those who gained so glorious a victory^ and to 
bring back the news to Sparta. Of the marble 
which the Persians bad brought with them, the 
Athenians made a trophy, beiqg carved by 
Phidias into a statue, in honour of the goddess 
Nemesis, who had a temple near the 6eld of 
battle. 

In the mean time, the Persian fleet, instead of 
sailing directly back to Asia, made an attempt 
to surprise Athens before the Greek for<!es could 
arrive from Marathon. But the latter had the 
precaution to move directly thither, and per- 
formed their march with so much expedition^ 
that though it was forty miles from Marathon, 
they arrived there in one day. In this manner 
the Greeks not only repelled their enemies, but 
confirmed their security. By this victory the 
Grecians were taught to know their own strcngtl^ 
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and not to tremble before an enemy terrible only 
in name. This taught them, through the whole 
of succeeding ages, to imitate their ancestoi^ 
with an ardent emulation, and inspired them with 
a wish of not degenerating from the Grecian 
giory. Those Athenians that were slain in battle, 
had all the honour immediately paid them that 
was due to their merit. Illustrious monuments 
were erected to them all in the very place where 
the battle was fought, upon which their names, 
and the tribe to which they belonged, were in- 
scribed. There were three distinct sorts of mo- 
numents set up : one for the Athenians, one for 
the Flats&ans, and a third for the slaves, who had 
been enrolled into their troops upon that urgent 
occasion. 

But their gratitude to Miltiades spoke a noble- 
ness of mind, that far surpassed expensive tri- 
umphs or base adulation. Sensible that his 
merits were too great for money to repay, they 
caused a picture to be painted by Polygnotus, 
one of their most celebrated artists, where Mil- 
tiades was represented at the head of the ten 
commanders exhorting the. soldiers, and setting 
them an example of their duty. This picture 
was preserved for inany ages, with other paint- 
ings of the best masters, in the portico where 
Zeno afterwards instituted his school of philoso- 
phy. An emulation seemed to take place in 
every rank of life : Polygnotus valued himself so 
much upon the honour of being appointed to 
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paint this picture, that he gave his labour for 
nothing. In return for such generosity, the 
Amphictyons appointed him a public 
lodging in the city, where he might 
reside during pleasure. 

But though the gratitude of the Athenians to 
Miltiades was very sincere, yet it was of no long 
continuance. This fickle and jealous people, 
naturally, capricious, and now more than ever 
careful of preserving their freedom, were willing 
to take every opportunity of mortifying a gene- 
ral, from whose merit they had much to fear. 
Being appointed with seventy ships to punish 
those islands that had favoured the Persian inva- 
sion, he sailed to Paros. The reason he alleged 
for invading this island was, that the inhabitants 
had assisted the Persians with ships, in the expe- 
dition pf Marathon ; but the true ground of his 
hatred to that people was, thiit one Lysagoras, a 
Parian, had done him ill offices with Hydarnes, 
the Persian. When he arrived on the island, he 
sent heralds to the capital, requiring an hundred 
talents to be paid to him ; threatening, in case 
of refusal, to besiege the city ; and, if he should 
take it, to give it up to be plundered by his sol- 
diers. The Parians, however, were not to be 
terrified ; they even refused to deliberate on his 
proposition^ and prepared themselves for an ob- 
stinate defence. Miltiades caused the place to 
be invested, and carried on the. ?iege with great 
vigour, till one Timo, a Parian woman, a priestess. 
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pretended to inform him how be might take the 
x:ity. In consequence of what this woman told 
him, he repaired to the temple of Ceres the law^ 
giver, and, not being able tp .open its gates, he 
climbed to the top of the wall^ and from thence 
leaped down. Being seized with a sadden tre- 
mor, and resolving to return, he re-ascended 
the wall ; but, his foot slipping, he fell, and 
either broke his thigh-bone, or dislocated his 
knee-pan. However, he was constrained to raise 
the siege, and to return wounded to Athens, 
where an unfortunate man was never welcome^ 
The whole city began to murmur; and one 
Xanthippus accused him of having taken a bribe 
from Persia. As he was not in a condition to 
answer this charge, being confined to his bed by^ 
the wound he received at Paros, the accusation 
took place against him, and he was condemned 
to lose his life. The manner of executing cri- 
minals found guilty of great offences, was by 
throwing them into the Barathrum, a deep pit, 
from whence none were ever seen to return. 
This sentence was pronounced against him, but 
his former services were such as to have this 
punishment commuted into a penalty of fifty 
talents, the sum which it had cost the state in 
fitting out the late unsuccessful expedition. 
Not being rich enough to pay this sum, he was 
thrown into prison, where his wound growing 
worse, from bad air and confinement, it turned 
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at last to a gangrene, and put an end to his life 
and misfortunes. 

Cimon, his son, who was at this time very 
young, signalized his piety on this occasion. As 
this ungrateful city would not permit the body 
of Miltiades to be buried until dl his debts were 
paid, this young man employed all his interest 
among bis friends, and strained his utmost credit 
to pay the fine, and procured his father's body 
an honourable interments 

Miltiades has very justly been praised for his 
<x>ildescen8ion, moderation, and justice. To htm 
Athens was indebted for all its glory ; be being 
^be man who first taught her to despise the empty 
menaces of the boastful Persian king^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TROM THE DEATH OF MILTIADES, TO THE RETRfiAT 
OF XERXES OUT OF GREECE. 

The misfortunes of Daiiiis only served to in- 
crease his resentment, and give spirit to his 
perseverance. Finding the ill success of his ge- 
nerals, he resolved to try the war in person, 
and dispatched orders throughout the whole do- 
minions £>r fresh preparations. However, a re- 
volt iq Egypt for a while averted his resent- 
ment; a contest among his sons about nomi- 
nating his successor, still farther retarded his 
designs ; and at last, when he had surmounted 
every obstacle, and was just preparing to take 
a signal vengeance, his death put an end to all 
his projects, and gave Greece a longer time for 
preparation. 

Xerxes, his son, succeeded, who, with the 
empire, inherited also his father's animosity 
against Greece. Having carried on a successful 
expeditiop against Egypt, he expected the same 
good fortune in Europe. Confident of victory, 
he did not chuse, he said, for the future, to buy 
the figs of Attica; he would possess himself of 
the country, and thus have figs of his own. But 
before he engaged in an enterprise of that im- 
portance, he thought proper to assemble his 
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council, and collect the opinions of the principal 
oflScers of his court. In his speech at opening 
the council, he evidently shewed his desire of 
revenge,^ and his passion for military glory. 
The best way, therefore, to pay court to this^ 
young monarchy was^ by flattering him in his 
favourite pursuits, and giving his impetuous aims^ 
the air of studied designs. Mardonius, grown 
neither wiser nor less ambitious by his own bad 
success, began by extolling Xerxes above alt 
other kings that had gone before. He urged 
the indispensable necessity of avenging the 
dishonour done to the Persian name; he repre- 
sented the Greeks as cowards, that were accf- 
dentally successful ; and was firmly of opinion, 
that they would never more stand even the ha- 
zard of a battle. A discourse that so nearly 
coincided with his own sentiments, was very 
pleasing to the young monarch ; and the rest of 
the company, by their looks and their silence, 
seemed to applaud his impetuosity. But Arta- 
banus, the king's uncle, who had long learned 
to reverence courage, even in an enemy, and 
presuming upon his age and experience to speak 
his real sentiments, rose with an honest freedom 
to represent the intended expedition in its true 
light. •♦ Permit me, sir,'* said he, " to deliver 
" my sentiments upon this occasion, with a li- 
" berty suitable to my age, and your interest. 
" When Darius, your father and my brother, 
•* first thought of making war against the Scy. 
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" tbians, I used all my endeavour to divert hint 
" from it. The people you are going to attack 
** are infinitely more formidable than they. If 
'^ the Athenians alone could defeat the nume- 
" rous army commanded by Datis and Arta- 
** phernes, what ought we to expect from an 
*• opposition of all the States of Greece united ? 
** Yoa design to pass from Asia into Europe, 
" by laying a bridge over the sea. But what if 
<< the Athenians should advance and destroy this 
** bridge, and so prevent our return ? Let us 
not expose ourselves to such dangers, as we 
have no sufficient motives to compel us ta 
*^ face them ; at least, let us take time to reflect 
" upon it. When we have maturely deliberated 
** upon an affair, whatever happens to be the 
" success of it, we have nothing to regret. Prc- 
** cipitation is imprudent, and is usually unsuc-* 
•* cessful. Above all, do not suffer yourself^ 
" great prince, to be dazzled with the splendour 
" of imaginary glory. The highest and the 
*^ most lofty trees have the most reason to dread 
"the thunder. God loves to humble the osten- 
" tatious, and reserves to himself alone the pride 
" of importance. As for you, Mardonius, who 
" so earnestly urge this expedition, if it must 
" be so, lead it forward. But let the king, 
" whose life is dear to us all, return back to 
" Persia. In the mean time^ let your childrien 
" and mine be given up as a pledge, to answer 
" for the success of the war. If the issue be 
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•* favourable, I consent that flime be put to 
•* death ; but if it be otherwise, as I well foresee, 
" then I desire that you and your children^ may 
** meet the reward of rashness." 

Tbis^ advice, which was rather sincere thah 
palatable, was received by Xerxes with a de- 
gree of rage and resentment. " Thank the 
** gods,'* cried he, " that thou art my father's 
*^ brother : were it not for that, thou shouldst 
** this moment meet the just reward of thy auda- 
" cious behaviour. But you shall have your 
*' punishment. Remain here behind, among 
" the women j these you but too much resem- 
" ble in your cowardice and fear. Stay here^ 
" while I march at the head of my troops where 
** my duty and glory call me." Upon cooler 
thoughts, however, Xerxes seemed better recon- 
ciled to his uncle's opinion. When the first 
emotions of his anger were over, and he had 
time to reflect on his pillow upon the diflerent 
counsels that were given him, he confessed the 
rashness of his former rebuke, and ingenuously 
ascribed it to heat of youth, and the ardour of 
passion. He offered to qome over to his opinion,, 
at the same time assuring the council, that from 
his dreams he had every encouragement to pro- 
ceed with the expedition. So much conde- 
scension on the one hand, and such favourable 
omens on the other, determined the whole coun- 
cil to second his inclinations. They fell pros- 
trate before him, eager to shew their submission 
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and their joy, A monarch thus surrounded bjT 
flatterers, all striving which should most gi-atify 
his pride and passiobs, could not long conti- 
nue good, though naturally inclined to virtue. 
Xerxes, therefore, seems a character thus ruined 
by power ; exerting his natural justice and wis- 
dom at short intervals, but then giving way to 
the most culpable and extravagant excesses.— 
Thus, the counsel of Artabanus being rejected, 
and that of Mardonius favourably received, the 
most extensive preparations were made for carry- 
ing on the war. 

The greatness of these preparations seemed 
to shew the high sense which the Persians had 
of their enemy. Xerxes, that he might omit 
nothing conducive to success, entered into an 
alliance with the Carthaginians, who were, at 
that time, the most potent people of the West j 
with whom it was stipulated, that while the Per- 
sian forces should attack Greece, the Carthagi- 
nians should awe the Greek colonies, dispersed 
over the Mediterranean, from coming to their 
assistance. Thus having drained all the East to 
compose his own army, and the West to supply 
that of the Carthaginians under Amilcar, he set 
out from Susa in order to enter upon thii war, 

ten years after the battle of Mara- 
A.M.352S. ^i^„f 

Sardis was the place where the various nations 
that were compelled to his banner were to as- 
semble. His fleet was to advance along the 
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coasts of Asia Minor towards the Hellespont. 
But as, in doubling the cape of Mount Athos, 
many ships were detained, he was resolved to 
cut a passage through that neck of land which 
joined the mountain to the continent, and thus 
give his shipping a shorter and safer passage. 
This canal was a mile and a half long, and hol- 
lowed out from a high mountain. It required 
imniense labour to perform so gi%at a work, but 
his numbers and his ambition were sufficient to 
surmount all difficulties. To urge on the un- 
dertaking the faster, he treated his labourers 
with the greatest severity; while, with all the. 
ostentation of an eastern prince, he gave his 
commands to the mountain to sink before him : 
(jithoSy thou prouds aspiring mountain, that^ Itft* 
est up thy head unto the heavens, he not so 
audacious as to put obstacles in my way. If 
thou givest me that opposition, I will cut thee 
hpel to the plain, and throw thee headlong into 
the ^ay\ 

As tms monarch passed on his march to the 
place of general destination, he went through 
Cappadocia, crossed the river Halys, and came 
to Calene, a city of Phrygia, near the source of 
the river Meander. He was there met by Py- 
thias, a Lydian prince, who, by the most extreme 
parsipnony and oppression, bad become, next 
to Xerxes, the most opulent man in all the Per- 
sian empire. His treasures, hpwever, were not 
sufficient to buy off the attendance of his elde3t 
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son, whom he requested might be permitted to 
remain with him, as he was old and helpless. 
He had before ofiered his money, which limount- 
ed to about four millions sterling, for the mo- 
narch's use i but this Xerxes had i^efiised : and 
now, finding the young prince willing to remain 
with his father, he was so enraged, that he com-^ 
manded him to be put to death before his fa- * 
ther's eyes. Then causing the dead body to be »* 
cut in two, and one part of it to be placed on 
the right, and the other on the left, he made the 
whole army to pass between them, to terrify 
them from a reluctance to engage by his exam- 
ple. 

From Phrygia Xerxes marched to Sardis, and, 
in the opening of spring, directed his march 
down towards the Hellespont, where his fleet lay 
in all their pomp, expecting his arrival. Here 
being arrived, he was desirous of taking a survey 
of all his forces, which composed an army that 
was never equalled either before or since. It 
was composed of the n)ost powerful nations of 
the East, and of people scarce known to posterity, 
except by name. The remotest India contri- 
buted its supplies, while the coldest tracts of 
Scythia sent their assistance. Medes, Persians, 
Bactrians, Lydians, Assyrians, Hyrcanians, and 
an hundred other countries, of various forms, 
complexions, languages, dresses, and arms. The 
land army which he brought out of Asia, con- 
sisted of seventeen hundred thousand foot, and 
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iborscore Uiousand horse. Three hundred thou- 
sand more, that were added upon crossing the 
Hellespont, made all bis land forces together 
amount to above two millions of men* His 
fleet, when it set out from 4^sia, consisted of 
twelve hundred and seven vessebi each carrying 
two hundred men. The Europeans augmented 
his fleet with an hundred and twenty vessels, 
each of which carried twd hundred men. Besides 
these, there ^ete a thousand smaller vessels, 
fitted for carrying provisions and stores j the 
men contained in these, with the former, amount- 
ed to bIk hundred thousand ; so that the whole 
army might be said to amount to two millions 
and an half, which, with the women, slaves, and 
sutlers, alwayf^ accompanying a Persian army, 
might make the whole above five millions of 
souls : a number, if rightly conducted, capable of 
overturning the greatest monarchy; but being 
ccKnmanded by presumption and ignorance, they 
only served to obstruct and embarrass each other. 
Lord of so many and such various subjects, 
Xerxea found a {Measure in reviewing his forces, 
and was desirous of bidding a naval engage- 
ment, of which he had not hitherto been a spec- 
tator. To this end a throne was erected for him 

« 

upon an eminence, and in that situation be- 
holding all the earth covered with his troops, and 
all the sea crowded with his vessels, he felt a 
secret joy diffuse itself through his frame, from 
the consciousness of his own superior power. 
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But all the workings of this monarch's mmd 
were in extreme: a sudden sadness soon took 
place of his pleasure, and, dissolving in a shower 
of tears, he gave himself up to the reflection, 
that not one of so many thousands would be alive 
a hundred years after. 

Artabanes, who neglected no opportunity of ■ 
moralizing upon every occurrence, took this oc- 
casion to discourse with him upon the shortness 
and miseries of human life. Finding this more 
distant subject attended to, he spoke more closely 
to the present occasion ; insinuated his doubts of 
the success of the expedition ; urged the many 
inconveniencies the army had to suflfer, if not 
from the enemy, at least from their own num- 
bers. He alleged, that plagues^ famine, and 
confusion, were the necessary attendants of such 
ungovernable multitudes by land, and that empty 
fame was the only reward of success. But it 
was now too late to turn, this young monarch 
from his purpose. Xerxes informed his monitor, 
that great actions were always attended with 
proportionable danger ; and that if his prede- 
' cessors had observed such scrupulous and timo- 
rous rules of conduct, the Persian empire would 
never have attained to its present height of 
glory. 

Xerxes, in the mean time, had given orders 
for building a bridge of boats across the Hel- 
lespont, for the transporting his army into Eu- 
rope. This narrow strait, which now goes by 
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the name of the Dardanelles, is near, an English 
mile over. But soon after the completion of 
this work, a violent storm arising, the whole was 
. broken and destroyed, and the labour was to be 
undertaken anew. The fury of Xerxes, upon 
this disappointment, was attended with equal, 
extravagance and cruelty. His vengeance knew, 
no bounds; the Workmen, who had undertaken 
the task, had their heads struck off by his order } * 
and that the sea itself also might know its duty,, 
he ordered it to be lashed as a delinquent, and 
a pair of fetters to be thrown into it to curb its 
future irregularities. Thus having given vent 
to his absurd resentment, two bridges were .or-, 
dered to be built in the place of the former, one 
for the army to pass over, and the other for the 
baggage and the beasts of burden. The work- 
men, now warned by the fate of their prede- 
cessors, undertook to give their labours greater 
stability : they placed three hundred and sixty 
vessels across the strait, some of them having 
three banks of oars, and others fifty oars a-piece. 
They then cast large anchors into the water on 
both sides, in order to fix these vessels against 
the violence of the winds, and the current. They^ 
then drove large piles into the earth, with huge 
rings fastened to them, to which were tied six 
vast cables, which went over each of the two 
bridges. Over all these they laid trunks of trees, 
cut purposely for that use, and flat boards again 
over them, fastened and joined together, so as 
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to serve for a floor, or solid bottom* When the 
whole work ivas thus comf^eted, a day was ap- 
pointed for their passing over ; a^d, as ^soon as 
the first rays of the sun began to appear, sweet 
odours of all kinds were abundantly scattered 
over the new %ork, and the way was strewed 
with myrtle. At the same time Xerxes poured 
out libations into the sea, and, turning his jface 
towards the £ast» worshipped that bright lumi- 
nary which is the god of the Persians. Itien, 
throwing the vessel which had held his libation 
into the sea, together with a golden cup and 
Persian ciraeter, he went forward, and gave or- 
ders for the army to follow. This immense train 
were no less than seven days and seven nights 
passing over, while those who were appointed 
to conduct the march, quickened the troops by 
lashing them sdong ; for the sofldiers of the East, 
at that time, and to this very day, are treated 
like slaves, w 

Thus this immense army having landed in 
Europe^ and being joined by the several Euro- 
pean nations that acknowledged the Persian 
power, Xerxes prepared for marching directly 
forward into Greece. Beside the generals of 
every nation, who each of them commanded 
the troops of their respective countries, the 
land army was commanded by six 'Persian ge- 
nerals, to whom all the rest were subordinate. 
These were, Mardonius, Tirintatechmus, Smer- 
donus, Massistus, Gergis, and Megabyzus. Ten 
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thousand Persians, who were called the Im- 
mortal Band, were commanded by Hydarnes, 
while the cavalry and the ileet had their own 
respective commanders. Beside those who were 
attached to Xerxes from principle, there were 
sonoie Greek princei^, who, either from motives 
of interest or fear, followed him in this expe- 
dition.^ Among these were Artemisia, queen 
of Halicarnassus, who, after the death of her 
husband, governed the kingdom for her son. 
She had brought indeed but the trifling succour 
of five ships, but she had made ample amends 
by her superior prudence, courage, and conduct. 
Of this number also was Demaratus, the exiled 
king of ISparta, who, resenting the indignity 
put upon him by his subjects, took refuge in 
the Persian court, an indignant spectator of its 
luxuries and slavi^ submission. Being one 
day asked by Xerxes, if he thought the Grecians 
would dare to wait his approach, or would ven- 
ture an engagement with armies that drank up 
whole rivers in their march, " Alas, great prince," 
cried Demaratus, ** Gi^eece, from the beginning 
of time, has been trained up and accustomed 
to poverty ; but the defects of that are amply 
recompensed by virtue, which wisdom culti- 
vates, and the laws support in vigour. As for 
the Lacedaemonians, as they have been bred up 
in freedom, they can nev^r submit to be slaves. 
Though all the rest of the Greeks should forsake 
them, though they should be reduced to a band 
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of a thousand men, yet still they would face 
every danger, to preserve what they hold dearer 
than life. They have laws, which they obey 
with more innplicit reverence than you are obey- 
ed by your subjects. By these laws they are 
forbid to fly in battle, and. they have only the 
alternative to conquer or die." .Xerxes was not 
offended with the liberty of Demaratus, but, 
smiling at his blunt sincerity^ ordered his army 
to march forward, while he had directed hid 
fleet to follow him along the coast, and to re- 
gulate their course by his motions. 
. In this manner he pursued his course without 
any interruption; every nation near which he 
approached sendinig him all the marks of ho- 
mage and subjection. Wherever he came, he 
found provisions and* refre^ments prepared be- 
forehand, pursuant to the orders he had given. 
Every city he arrived at, exhausted itself in 
giving him the most magnificent reception. 
The vast expense of these feasts gave a poor 
Tbracian an opportunity of remarking, that it 
was a peculiar favour of the gods, that Xerxes 
could eat but one meal a-day. Thus did he 
continue his march through Thrace, Macedo- 
nia, and Thessaly, every knee bending before 
him, till he came to the straits of Thermopylae, 
where he first found an army prepared to dispute 
his passage. 

This army was a body of Spartans, led on by 
Leonidas their king, who had been sent thither 
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to Oppose him. As soon as it was known in 
Greece that Xerxes was preparing to invade 
that country, and that an army of millions were 
coming on with determined resolution to ruin 
it, every state seemed differently affected, in 
proportion to its strength, its courage, or its si- 
tuation. The Sicilians refused their aid, being 
kept in awe by Amilcar tJie Carthaginian. The 
Corcyreans pretended that they were wind- 
bound, and would not let their ships stir from 
the harbour. The Cretans, having consulted 
the Delphic oracle, absolutely determined to 
remain inactive. The Thessalians and Macedo- 
nians, from their situation, were obliged to 
submit to the conqueror ; so that no states were 
found bold enough to face this formidable army 
but Athens and Lacedaemon. These states had i 
received intelligence of the Persian designs from 
Demaratus, long before they had been put into 
execution. They had also sent spies to Sardis^ 
in order to have a more exact information of 
the number and quality of the enemy^s forces. 
The spies indeed were seized, but Xerxes order- 
ed them to be conducted through his army, and 
to give an exact account of what they had seen 
at their return. They had sent deputies to all 
the neighbouring states to awaken their ardour, 
to apprize them of their danger, and to urge the 
necessity of fighting for their common safety* 
But all their remonstrances were vain : fear, 
assuming the name of prudence, offered fri- 
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yolous excuieSy or teroid which were inadmis- 
sible. Relying, therefore, on their own strength, 
these generous states resolved to face the dan- 
ger with joint forces, and conquer or fall m the 
cause of freedom. Having summoned a gene- 
ral council at the I^hmus, they thire sdeqtin- 
ly resolved to wave all private quarrels or 
pretensions, and join against the common di^n- 
ger. 

One cannot, without a^onishment, reflect on 
the intrepidity of the Greeks, who determined 
to face the innumerable army of Xerxes with 
such disproportioned forces. All their forces 
joined together, amounted only to eleven thou- 
sand two hundred men. But they were all sol- 
diers, bred amidst fatigue and danger, all de- 
termined to a man either to conquer or die. 
Their first care, however, was to appoint a ge- 
neral. It was then that the most able and ex- 
perienced captains, terrified at the danger, had 
taken the resolution of not presenting themselves 
as candidates. Epicydes indeed, a great orator, 
but^ a man of ignorance, avarice, and presump- 
tion, was ready to lead them on ; but, under his 
guidance nothing could be hoped for but confu- 
sion and disappointmeiHt. In this pressing junc- 
ture, therefore, Themistocles, conscious of his 
own capacity, and w^i^med with a love of glpry, 
which was great in proportion to the danger, re- 
solved to use every art to get himself appointed 
to the command. For this purpose he used all 
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his interest, and eTen distributed bribes to re-^ 
move his oonii>etit(>r ; and having gratified tb# 
avarice of Epicydes, ^hteh was his ruling passion^ 
be sooQ found bimsdf appointed to the com- 
mand, which was the darling object of his ambi- 
tion^ 

But in tills pressing exigence, it was incum- 
bent on die Athenians to avail themselves of 
every person that might be serviceable, how- 
ever obnoxious he might appear to their resent- 
ment There were many useful citizens, whom 
they had, upon some factious discontents, sent 
into banishment, and these 'they now repentingly 
wished to restore. Among this number was 
Aristides, that brave and just man, who had, at 
the battle of Marathon, and upon otber occa- 
sions, been instrumental in gaining their victo- 
ries ; and who had, upon all occasions, improved 
them, by the disinterestedness and integrity of 
his example. This magistrate having had many 
contents with Themistoclgs, who was his rival in 
power and fame, and always wished to supplant 
him, was at length condemned to go into banish- 
ment by the power of the prevailing faction. It 
was on that occasicm that a peasant, who could 
not write, and did not know Aristides personally, 
applied to himself, and desired him to write the 
name of Aristides upon the shell by which his 
vote was given against him. ** Has he done you 
any wrong," said Aristides, ^^ that yoq are for 
condemning him in this manner P'* *« No,*^ replied 
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the peasant, " but I hate to hear himpraisedjbr his 
jmtice*^ Aristides, without saying a word more, 
calmly took the shell, wrote down his name up- 
on it, and contentedly retired into banishment. 
But the present distresses of his country were 
now an object that strongly solicited his return. 
Even Themistocles, his rival, was so far from 
I'emembering his old resentments, that he now 
ardently desired the assistance of his counsel, 
and gave up all his private resentments to the 
good of the state. The hatred of these great - 
men had nothing in it of that bitter and 
implacable spirit which prevailed among the 
Romans in the latter times of the republic, 
or jperhaps the desperate situation of their coun- 
try might only occupy their thoughts at that 
time. 

But the preparations by land alone were not 
sufficient to repel the growing danger. If the 
Greeks had trusted to their land armies, without 
further succour, they ipust have been undone. 
Themistocles, who saw that the victory of Mara- 
thon must be followed by many more before 
safety could be ascertained, had prudently caused 
an hundred galleys to be built, and turned all 
his thoughts to give Athens a superiority at sea.. 
The oracle had declared some time before, that 
Athens should only defend herself with wooden 
walls ; and he took the advantage of that ambi- 
guity to persuade his countrymen, that by such, 
walls was only meant her shipping. He had the 
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address to procure some money, annually, com- 
ing in from silver mines which the Athenians 
had in their district, to the purposes of equip- 
ping and manning this fleet; and. now, upon 
the approach of Xerxes, the confederates found 
themselves at the head of a very powerful squa- 
dron of two hundred and eighty sail, the com- 
mand of which was conferred upon Eurybiades, a 
Lacedaemonian. 

When the news came to Athens, that the Per- 
sians were on the point of invading Greece, and 
that to this end they were transporting their 
forces by sea, Themistocles advised his country- 
men to quit their city, embark on board their 
galleys, and meet their enemies while they were 
yet at a distance. To this expedient they would 
by no means consent. He then put himself at 
the head of their army. 

All measures being taken that this brave con- 
federacy could devise, it next remained to settle 
in what place they should first meet the Per- 
sians in the field, in order to dispute their en- 
trance into Greece. The people of Thessaly 
represented,^ that, as they were most exposed, 
and first liable to be attacked by the enemy, it 
wa^ but reasonable that their security should be 
the first object of attention. The Greeks, will- 
ing to protect all who would declare in their 
quarrel, in pursuance of this request, resolved 
to send their chief forces to guard the passage 
which separates Macedonia from Thessaly, near 
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Ike rivur Praetis. But Alexmnder^ the son of 
Amjntasy representing lliat post as untenable, 
they were obliged to change tlieir measuret; 
and at last resolved to send a body of men to 
guard the pass at Tbermopylffi, where a few were 
capable of acting against numbers. 

Tiiermopjl® was a narrow pass of twenty-five 
feet broadi between Thessaly and Phocis, de- 
fended by the remains of a wall, with gates to it, 
formerly built by the Fhooians^ to secure them 
against the incursioos of their Neighbouring ene- 
my* From these gates, and some hot baths, 
which were at the entrance into the pass^ the 
strait had its naftie. This was pitched upon, as 
well fbt the narrowness of the way, as for its 
vidnity to the sea, from whence the land forces 
could otcasionally receive assistance from the 
fleet. The command of this important pass was 
given to Leonidas, one of the kings of %mrta, 
who led thither a body of six thousand men. Of 
these three hundred were Spartans, the rest con- 
sisting of Bo^c^ans, Corinthians, Phocians, and 
Arcadians, all such as in the present exige&cy 
were prepared for the field, and were not afraid 
of the numbers of the enemy. Each of these 
had particular commanders of their own, but 
Leonidas had the conduct of the whole* But 
thougb^the determined resdution of these troops 
was incapable of being shaken, little was expected 
from the nature of their destination. They were 
all along taught to look upon themselves as a 
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foiiorn hi^)e» only placed there to check the pnK 
gress of the enemy, and give them a foretaste of 
the desperate yalour of Greece ; nor were evfto 
oracles wanting to check their ardour. It had 
been declared, that to procure the safety of 
Greece, it was necessary that a king, one of the 
descendants of Hercules, should die. This task 
was cheerfully undertaken by Leonidas } and jas 
he mardied out from Lacedsemon, he considered 
himself as a willing victim offered up for the 
good of his country. However, he joyfully put 
himself at the head of his little band, took pos- 
session of his post, and, with deliberate despe- 
ration, waited at Thermopylae for the coming up 
of the Persian army. 

Xerxes, in the mean time, approached with 
his numerous army, flushed with success, and 
confident of victory. His camp ^exhibited all 
the marks of Eastern magnificence and Asiatic 
luxury. He expected to meet no obstruction 
cm his way to Greece ; he led on bis forces ra- 
ther to terrify the enemy than to fight them : 
great, therefore, was his surprise, to find that a 
few desperate men were determined to dispute his 
passage. He had all along flattered himself, that, 
on the first hearing of his arrival, the Grecians 
would betake themselves to flight; nor could 
he ever he persuaded to believe what Demaratus 
had assured him, that at the first pass be came 
to, his whole army would be put to a stand. He 
himself took a view of their camps and intrench- 
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ments. The LacedsBmonians were som^ of them 
calmly amusing themselves with military exer- 
cises, others with combing their long hair. He 
inquired the reason of this conduct; and he was 
informed that it was the Spartan manner of 
preparing themselves for battle. Still, however, 
entertaining some hopes of their flight, he wait- 
ed four days to give them time to reflect on the 
greatness of their danger j but they still conti- 
nued gay and unconcerned, as men who re- 
garded death as the end of labour. He sent to 
them to deliver up their arms. Leonidas, with 
truly Spartan contempt, desired him to come and 
take them. He offered, if they would lay down 
their arms, to receive them as friends, and to 
give them a country much larger and better than 
what they fought for. No country, they replied, 
was worth acceptance, unless won by virtue; 
and that for their arms, they should want them, 
whether as his friends or enemies. Upon this 
the monarch addressed himself to Demaratus, 
asking, if these desperate men could expect to 
out-run his horses? Demaratus answered, that 
they would fight it out to the last, and not a man 
of them would survive his country's freedom. 
Some men were heard to say, that the Persians 
were so numerous, that their darts would darken 
the sun. Dieneces, a Spartan, replied, Then we 
shall fight in the shade. 

Xerxes, thus treated with contempt, at length 
ordered a body of Medes to advance ; desiring 
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such as had lost any of their relations at the bat- 
. tie of Marathon, to take their revenge upon the 
present occasion. Accordingly they began the 
onset, but were repulsed with great loss. The 
number of the assailants only served to increase 
their confusion ; and it now began to appear, that 
Xerxes had many followers, but few soldiers. 
These forces being routed by the Grecian troops, 
the Persian Immortal Band was brought up, con- 
sisting of ten thousand men, to oppose them. 
But these were as unsuccessful as the former. 
The charge was renewed the next day, Xerxes 
endeavouring to inspire his troops with the pro- 
mises of reward, since he found they were dead 
to the sense of shame. But though their 
charge was violent, it was unsupported ; and the 
Greeks, standing closely connected in a body, 
withstood the shock, and filled the way with 
Persian carcases. During these unsuccessful as- 
saults, Xerxes was a spectator, sitting upon his 
throne, placed upon an eminence, and directing 
the order of battle, impetuous in his pride and 
resentment, and now and then seen to leap from 
his seat when he beheld his troops in confusion, 
or offering to give way. 

Thus did the Greeks keep their ground for two 
days, and no power on earth seemed capable 
of removing them from their advantageous situ- 
ation. Xerxes, out of all hopes of being able 
to force a passage, appeared under the greatest 
consternation ; but he was relieved from his 
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embarrassment by the appearance of I^ialtes, a 
Trachinian, who had deserted from the enemy» 
and undertoolc to shew bis troops a secret pa^, 
that led through the defiles of the mountains, 
and through which a body of forces might be 
led to fall upon the Grecians m the rear. He 
quickly, therefore, dispatched a body of twenty 
thousafid men thither, who, marching all night, 
arrived, at the break of day, at the top of the 
mountam, and possessed themselves of that ad- 
vantageous post. 

The Greeks were soon apprized of this mis- 
fortune ; and Leonidas, seeing that his post was 
no longer tenable, advised the troops of his sd- 
Ites to retire, and reserve themselves for better 
times, and the future safety of Greece. As for 
himself, and his fellow Spartans, they were ob- 
liged by their laws not to fly : that he owed a 
life to bis country, and that it was now his duty 
to Ml in its defence. Thus having dismissed all 
but his three hundred Spartans, with some Thes- 
pians and Thebans,. in all not a thousand men, 
be exhorted his followers in the most cheerful 
manner to prepare for death. Come, my feUosm^ 
soldiers, says he, kt us dine cheerfidly here, 
Jbr to-night we shall sup with JPluto. His men, 
upon hearing his determined purpose, set up a 
loud shout, as if they had been invited to a ban- 
quet, and resolved every man to sell his life as 
dearly as he could. The night now began to 
advance, and this was thought the most glorious 
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of^rtunity of meeting death in the enemy's 
camp, where the silence would favour despera- 
tion^ and hide the smallness of their numbers. 
Thus resolved, they made directly to the Persian 
tent$, and, in the darkness of the night, had 
almost reached the royal pavillion, with hopes of 
Surprising the king. The obscurity added much 
to the horror of the scene; and die Persians, 
falling upon each other without distinction^ 
rather assisted the Grecians than defended them- 
selves. Thus success seemed to crown the rash- 
ness of their enterprise, until, the morning be- 
ginning to dawn, the light discovered the smaU- 
ness of their numbers. They were soon, there- 
fore, surrounded by the Persian forces, who, 
fearing to fall in upon them, flung their javelins 
from every quarter, till the Greeks, not so mudi 
conquered, as tired with conquering, fell amidst 
heaps of the slaughtered enemy, leaving behind 
them an example of intrepidity never known 
before. Leonidas was one of the first that feU, 
and the endeavours of the Lacedaemonians io 
defend his dead body were incredible. It was 
found, after the battle, buried under a mountain 
of the dead, and was nailed to a cross, by way of 
infamy, by the brutal victor. Of all the train, two 
only escaped, whose names were Aristodemus, 
and Panites. The latter, upon his return to 
Sparta, was branded with infamy, and treated 
with such contempt, that he killed himself. 
Ari&todemus reserved himsetf for another occa- 
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fiioDy and by his bravery at the battle of Platsea, 
recovered that honour which he had lost. Some 
time after this transaction, the Amphictyons 
ordered a magnificent monument to be erected 
over those brave defenders of their country, and 
Simonides, the poet, wrote their epitaph. 

Xerxes, in this battle, is said to have lost 
ctwenty thousand men, among whom were two 
of his brothers. But, to conceal the greatness 
of his loss from the army, he caused all but a 
thousand of those that were slain to be buried 
in holes indiscriminately : however, this strata- 
gem had very bad success, for when the soldiers 
of his fleet were curious some time after in tak- 
ing a survey of the field of battle, they discover- 
ed the artifice, and urged it as an act of flagrant 
impiety against him. 

Dismayed at an obstinacy in the enemy that 
cost him so dear, Xerxes was, for some time, 
more inclined to try his fortune 'at sea, than to 
proceed immediately into the country, where he 
hsid learned from Demaratus, that eight thou- 
sand Spartans, such as he had but lately fought 
with, were ready to receive him. Accordingly, 
the very day of the battle of Thermopylae, there 
was an engagement at sea between the two fleets. 
The Grecian fleet consisted of two hundred 
and seventy-one vessels. That of the enemy 
had lately lost four hundred vessels in a ship- 
wreck, but was still greatly superior to the fleet 
of the Grecians. To repair this loss by a victory. 
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two hundred Persian vessels had orders to take 
a compass, and surprise the Grecians lying in 
the straits of Euboea ; but the Grecians, bang 
apprized of their designs, set sail bj night, 
and so, by a counter surprise, fell in with them 
while they were thus separated from their main 
squadron, took and sunk thirty, forced the rest 
to sea, and there, by stress of weather, they 
were all soon after either sunk or stranded. 
£nraged at these disappointments, the Persians 
bore down the next day with their whole fleets 
and drawing up in form of an half-moon, made 
an offer of battle, which the Greeks as readily 
accepted. The Athenians, having been rein- 
forced with three-and-fifly sail, the battle was 
very obstinate and bloody, and the success 
pretty nearly equal on both sides; so that 
both parties seemed content to retire in good 
order. ' 

AH these actions, which passed near Arte- 
mlsa,' though at that time indecisive, yet served 
not' a little to animate and inspire the Athe- 
nians, who were now taught to think that there 
was nothing either formidable in their numbers, 
or useful in the size of the Persian ships. Thus 
strengthening themselves with the hopes of 
more splendid engagements, they sailed away 
from Artemisa, and stopped at Salamis, where 
they might most conveniently assist the Athe- 
nians. 

In the mean time, Xerxes having entered 
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with bis numerous army ipto the country of 
Fhocisy burned and plundered ' every town 
tbroOgh which h« pissed. The inhabitants of 
Peloponnesiks, who were naturally defended by 
their inaccessible situation^ as their country 
was joined to the continent only by a neck of 
land, thought it the most prudent way to de* 
fend the isthmus by a wall, take shelter behind 
that rampart, and to leave the rest d Greece 
to the mercy of the conqueror. The Athe- 
nians, however, whose country lay without the 
isthmus, remonstrated loudly against this deser- 
tion, and endeavoured to persuade the Greeks 
to face the enemy in the plain. But prudence 
prevailed, and Themistocles gave them to un- 
derstand, that, though their country should be 
for a while overrun by the barbarous invader, 
yet they had still their wooden walls to rely on^ 
for their fleet was ready to transport them to 
such of their settlements as they thoi^ht proper. 
At first, however, this advice was the most 
hateful that could be imagined. The people 
thought themselves inevitably lost, if they 
should once abandon the temples of dieif gods, 
itnd the tombs of their ancestors. But Themis- 
tode% using all his eloquence and address to 
work upon their passions, represented to them 
that Athens did not consist either of its walls 
or its houses, but of its citizens, and that tiie 
saving of these was the true preservation of 
the state. A decree, therefore, was passed, by 
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which it w^ ordained, diat Athens, for a while, 
should be given up iq trust to the gods, and 
that all the inhabitants, whether in freedom or 
slavery^ should embark on board the fleet. 
When they began to prepare for this extraor- 
dmwcy^ embariution, they had recourse to the 
council of Areopagus, who, from funds to us 
usiknown, distributed eight drachmas to every 
man who went on board* In this calamitous 
desertion, Cimon, though very young, was seen 
encouFaging the citizens by his words and ex- 
ample. Bearing in his hand a part of his 
ko^e's fiimiture, he went to offer it as now use-* 
liess, in the temple of Minerva, and then going 
down to the water-side, was the first that cheer- 
fully went on board. When he was followed 
by the rest of the city, so moving and melan- 
choly a sight drew tears even from the most 
obdur^e. A brave, generous, polite, and an- 
cient people, now forced from their native seats, 
to undergo all the vicissitudes and dangers of 
the sea; to iqoplore a retreat from foreign 
states, and give up their native lands to the 
spoi^, was a most moving spectacle. Yet the 
steadiness and courage of some, and the pious 
resignation of all, demanded the utmost admi- 
ration. The young and adventurous embarked 
for Salamis ; the old, the women, and children, 
took shelter at the city of Trcezene, the inha- 
bitants of which generously offered them an 
asylum. They 'even allowed them a mainte- 
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nance dt the expense of the public^ permitted 
their children to gather fruit wherever thejr 
pleased, and appointed masters for their in- 
struction. But/ in this general desertion, that 
which extremely raised the compassion of all, 
was the great number of old men they were 
obliged to leave in the city, on account of their 
age and infirmities* Many also voluntarily re- 
mained behind, believing that the citadel, which 
they had fortified with wooden ramparts, wa» 
what the oracle pointed out for general security. 
To heighten the scene of general distress, the 
matrons were i^een clinging with fond afiection 
to the places in which they had so long resided ; 
the wives filled the streets with loud lamenta- 
tions, and even the poor domestic animals seem- 
ed to take a part in the general concern. It 
was impossible to see those poor creatures run 
howling and crying after their masters, who 
were going on shipboard, without being strongly 
affected. Among these, the faithfulness of a 
particular dog is recorded, who jumped into the 
seft afler his master, and continued swimming 
as near as he could to the vessel till he landed 
at Salamis, and died the moment afler upon 
the shore. Those few inhabitants that remained 
behind retired into the citadel, where, literally 
interpreting the oracle, they fortified it as well 
as they could, and patiently awaited the inva- 
der's approach. 
While Xerxes was continuing his march, he 
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was told tbsU; the Grecians* were employed ih:' 
seeing the games and combats then celebrating 
at Olympia. It was not without indignation 
that he found his power so little able to ter-» 
rify his enemies, or interrupt their amusements.. 
Having sent off a considerable detachment of 
his army to plunder the teftiple at Delphos, 
with the rest he marched down into Attica^ 
where he found Athens deserted of all but a 
few in the citadel. These men, despairing of 
succour, and unwilling to survive the loss of 
their country, would listen to no terms of ac- 
commodation; they boldly withstood the first 
assault, and, warmed by enthusiasm of religioti, 
began to hope for success. But a second as- 
sault carried their feeble outworks; they were 
all put to the sword, and the citadel reduced 
to ashes. Flushed with this success, Xerxes 
dispatched a messenger to Susa with the news 
of his victories, and, at the same time, sent 
home a great number of pictures and statues, 
among which were those of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton. 

In the mean time, the confederate Greeks 
summoned a council of war, to consult upon the 
proper manner and place of opposing this bar- 
barous inundation. With respect to the ope- 
rations by land, it was universally determined 
to defend the isthmus by a wall, and Cleom- 
brotus, the brother of Leonidas, was appointed 
to command that station ; but as to the opera<^ 
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tionii at se% these tvere not so generally agreed 
on. Eurybiades the Sjntrtan, who was appoint-t 
ed to the command of the fieet, was for having 
k advance near the isthmus, that it might cof 
operate with the army at land ; but Tbemistocles 
was entirely of another x^nion, and asserted, 
that it wonld be the most manifest error^ to 
abanfk>n so advantageous a post as that c^ Sak- 
mis, where they were then stationed. They 
were now, he said, in possession of the narrow 
seas, where the number of the enemy could 
never avail them ; that the only hope now left 
the Athenians was their fleet, and that this must 
nbt be capriciously given up by ignorance to 
the enemy. Eurybiades, who considered him- 
self as glanc^ at, could not contain bis resent- 
ment, but offered to strike Tbemistocles for his 
insolence. Strike me, cried the Athenian, strike 
me, but hear me. His moderation and his reason- 
ing prevailed; the generals were reconciled to 
each other, and the result of the council was, 
that they should prepare to receive the Persians 
on the isthmus by land, and in the strait of Sala- 
mis by sea. 

Meanwhile Xerxes, after having demolished 
and burned Athens, marched down towards th^ 
seg, to act in conjunction with his fleet, which 
he had determined should once more come to 
an engagement with the enemy. This was 
what Tbemistocles most ardently desired in his 
present situation, but he was fearful his confe- 
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derates would not have courage to abide the 
encounter. Their thoughts were still bent upon 
sailing towards the isthmus, and assisting their 
army in case of distress. Theroistodes, there- 
fore, in this exigence, was obliged to have re- 
course to one of those stratagems which maiic 
superiority of genius : he contrived to let X^oies 
privately understand, that the confederates were 
now assembled at Salamis, preparing for flight, 
and that it would be an easy task to attack and 
^stroy them. This information was attended 
with the desired success. Xerxes gave orders 
to his fleet to surround Salamis by night, in 
order to prevent an escape which he so much 
dreaded. 

In this manner the Grecian fleet was blocked 
up, and no safety remained but in intrepidity 
and conquest * Even Themistocles hhnself was 
not apprized of the situation of his own forces 
and that of the enemy; all the narrow straits 
were blocked up, and the rest of the Persian 
fleet were sent for, to make every passage im- 
practicable. In this exigence, Aristides, in 
wh«e bosom the love of his country always pre- 
vailed over every private revenge, was resolved 
to venture all, in order to apprize Themistocles 
of his situation and danger. He was then at 
u^Bgina, where he had some forces under his com- 
mand, and, with very great danger, ventured 
in a small boat through all the fleet of the enemy 
by night. Upon landing, he made up to the 
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tent of Tbemistodes, and addressed him in the 
following manner :— " If we are wise, Themis* 
'^ tocles, we shall henceforth lay aside those vain 
**and puerile dissensions which have hitherto 
** separated us* One strife, and a noble emu* 
"lation it is, now remains for us, which of us 
** shall be most serviceable to our country. It 
'^ is yours to command as a general, it is mine 
<< to obey as a subject ; and happy shall I be, if 
'* my advice can any way contribute to your and 
** my country's glory/* He then informed him 
of the fleet's real situation, and warmly exhorted 
him to give battle without delay. Themistocles 
felt all that generous gratitude which so dis- 
interested a conduct demanded ; and, eager to 
shew a return of noble friendship, let him into 
all his projects and aims, particularly this last, 
of sufieribg himself to be surrounded. After 
this, they used their joint authority with the 
other commanders to persuade them to engage^ 
and accordingly both fleets prepared themselves 
for battle. 

The Grecian fleet consisted of three hundred 
and eighty ships, the Persian fleet was much 
more numerous j but, whatever advantage they 
had in numbers, and the size of their ships, they 
fell infinitely short of the Greeks in their naval 
skill, and their acquaintance with the seas where 
they fought} but it was particularly in their 
commander that the Greeks had the advantage. 
Eurybiades had nominally the conduct of the 
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fleet, but Themistocles in realitj conducted all 
their operations* Nothing escaped his vigilance, 
and he knew how to improve every incident to 
the greatest advantage. He therefore d^erred 
the onset, until a wind, which at that time of 
the year was periodical, and which he knew 
would be favourable, should set in. As soon as 
this arose, the signal was given for battle, and 
the Grecian fleet sailed forward in exact order. 

Xerxes, imputing his former ill success at sea 
to his.own absence, was resolved to be a witness 
of the present engagement, from the top of a 
promontory, where he caused a throne to be 
erected for that purpose. This served, in some 
measure, to animate his forces, who, conscious 
of their king's observance of them, resolved to 
merit his applause. The Persians, therefore, ad- 
vanced with such courage and impetuosity, as 
struck the enemy with terror, but their ardour 
abated when the engagement became closer. 
The numerous disadvantages of their circum- 
stances and situation then began to appear. The 
wind blew directly in their faces; the height 
and heaviness of their vessels rendered them un- 
wieldy and useless; even the number of their 
ships, in the narrow sea where they fought, only 
served to embarrass and increase their confusion. 
The lonians, whom Themistoclles had implored, 
by characters engraven along the rocks of the 
coast, to remember from whence they derived 
their original, were the first who betook them- 
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selves to flight. In the other wisg, tbexrontest 
WIS for some time -doubtful, until the Phoeni- 
cians and Cyprians being driven on shore, the 
rest retired in greirt disorder, and fell foul of 
each other in their retreat. In this total defec- 
tioQy Artemisia alone seemed to stop the progress 
of victOTy ; and, at the head of her five ships, 
performed incredible acts of valour. Xerxes, 
who was a spectator of her conduct, could not 
help crying out, that his soldiers behaved like 
women in the conflict, and the women like 
soldiers. As this queen, from her signal intre- 
pidity, was become very obnoxious to the Athe- 
nians, a price was set upon her head; sensible 
af which, as she was upon the point of failing 
into their hands, by a lucky turn of thought, 
she pretended to desert from her own party, and 
to fall foul of one of their ships. The Greeks, 
thus concluding that she either belonged to 
.tbem, or was a deserter, permitted her to escape. 
In the mean time, the confederates pursued the 
Persian fleet on every side : some were inter- 
cepted at the straits of Attica, many wei^ sunk, 
and more taken. Above two hundred* were 
burnt, all the rest were dispersed ; and the allies, 
dreading the reseatment of the Greeks, as well 
as of the Persian king, made the best of their 
way to their own country. 

Such was the success of the battle of Salamis, 
in which the Persians had received a severer 
blow than they had ever hij^erto experienced 
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from Greece. Tbemistocles^ in a secret c<ni- 
versation with Aristides, was, or pr^ended to 
be so elated, as to propose breaking down the 
bridge by which Xerxes had made his way into 
Ear<q)e. Whether Themistodes was really sin- 
cere in the proposal, remains a doubt ; bizt Aris- 
tides used all his powetis to dissuade his. coadju- 
tor from such an undertaking. He represented 
to him the danger of reduciiig so powerful an 
enemy to desperation, and as^rted, that it was 
his wish to be reKeved from such a nsurrper with 
all possible dii^atdi. Themistodes at once ac- 
quiesced in his reasons.; and, in order to hasten 
the king's departure, contrived to have him 
secretly informed, that the Gneoians designed to 
break down the bridge. 

The situation of Xerxes was such, that the 
smallest repube was now sufficient to wean him 
from his darling expedition. Astonii^ed at the 
kte overthrow, and alarmed at tdiis i»w informa- 
tion, he only wanted a decent pretext for retreat- 
ing, when MardoniiB came conveniently to ex- 
tricate him from his embarrassment. He began 
by extenuating the late loss, and the many ex- 
pedients that remained to relieve their situation ; 
he laid all the blame pf their defeat upon the 
cowardice of the auxiliaries, and their insincere 
attachment to his cause. He advised him to re- 
, turn speedily to his kingdom, lest his ill success, 
and fame, which always represents things worse 
than they are, should occasion any commotions 
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in his absence. He engaged, if he would leave 
him three hundred thousand of his choice troops, 
to subdue all Greece with glory. On the other 
hand, if the event proved otherwise, he would 
take all the blame of miscarriage, and suffer in 
person, if it were to retrieve the honour of his 
master. This advice was very well received by 
Xerxes, who, thinking enough had been given 
to glory, when he had made himself master of 
Athens, prepared to return to Persia at the head 
of a part of his army ; leaving the other part of 
it with Mardonius, not so much with the hopes 
of reducing Greece, as through the fear of being 
pursued. 

These resolutions were communicated in a 
council held soon after the fight ; and the night 
following, the fleet set sail in great confusion ta>x 
wards the Hellespont, and took up thei^ winter- 
quarters at Cuma. The king himself, leaving the 
generals to take care of the army, hastened with a 
small retinue to the sea-side, which he reac^hed for- 
ty-five days after the battle of Salamis. Wh,en he 
arrived at that place, he found the bridge broken 
down by the violence of the waves, in a tempest, 
that had lately happened. He was therefore 
obliged to pass the strait in a small boat ; which 
manner of returning, being compared to the os- 
tentatious method in which he had set out, render- 
ed his disgrace still more poignant and afflicting. 
The army, which he had ordered to follow him, 
having been unprovided with provisions, suffered 
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^eat hardships by the way. After having con- 
sumed all the corn they could find, they were 
obliged to live upon herbs, and even upon the 
bark and leaves of trees. Thus harassed and 
fatigued, a pestilence began to complete their 
misery :. and, after a fatiguing journey of forty- 
five days, in which they were pursued rather 
by vultures and beasts x)f prey than by men, 
they came to the Hellespont, where they cross- 
ed over. They marched from thence to Sardis. 
Such was the end of Xerxe$' expedition into 
<jrreece: a mesisiire be^n in prid<, and ter«- 
tninated in infamy« It is to he observed* how- 
^ver, that we have all this account frpm the 
Greek writers only, who, no doubt, have beeii 
partial to their countrymen* I am told, that the 
^J^'rsigj) historians represent this expedition in f 
A^ery di^erjent light ; and say, that the king wa$ 
recalled^ in the niidst of bis successe's, to quell an 
ipsurreetion at home. Be this as it will, the af- 
fairs ofi Persia seetped after that to go backward, 
until jifte time when Alexander led a conquer- 
ing irmy of Greeks to invade them in turm 
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CHAPTER VIL 

fROM THE RETREAT Of XERXES TO THE f>£ACE 
CONCLUDED BETWEEN THE ^REE^S AND PER- 
iSIANa. 

u»:ciA T'he first obiect tlie Greeks at- 
tended to after the battle of Sala- 
mis, was to send the first fruits of the rich spoil 
they had taken from the Persians to Delphos. 
Considered in a -confederated light, they were 
ever attentive to the duties c^ reh'gion ; and 
though their sects and opinions in philosophy 
taught mankind to entertain but very mean ideas of 
the object of public worship, yet it was religion 
that formed their bond of union, and for a while 
held them feebly together. When that bond c^me 
to be broken, and the council of the Amphictyons 
became rather a political than a religious assem- 
bly, the general union no longer prevailed, and 
the different states fell a sacrifice to their own 
xrontentions* 

The joy of the Greeks upon this victoiy was 
general and loud: every commander had his 
fihare of honour, but the glory of Themistocles 
eclipsed that i>f all the rest. It was a custom 
in Greece, that, after a battle, the commanding 
officers should declare who had distinguished 
themselves most, by writing the names of such as 
xnerlted the first and second rewards. On this 
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occasion each officer concerned adjudged the 
first rank to himself; but all allowed the second 
to Themistocles, which was, in fact, allowing 
kim a tacit superiority. This was farther con- 
firmed by the Lacedaemonians, who carried 
him in triumph to Sparta; and who, having 
adjudged the reward of valour to their own 
countryman, Eurybiades, adjudged that of wis- 
dom to Themistocles. They crowned him with 
alive, presented him with a rich chariot, and 
conducted him with three hundred horse to the 
confines of their state. But there was an ho- 
mage paid him that flattered his pride yet more : 
when he appeared at the Olympic games, the 
spectators received him with uncommon accla- 
mations. As soon as he appeared, the whole 
assembly rose up to do him honour: nobody 
regarded either the games or the combatants^ 
Themistocles^ was the only spectacle worth their 
attention. Stnick with such flattering honours, 
he could not help observing, that he that day 
reaped the fruits of all his labour. 

After the Grecians were returned from pur- 
suing the Persian fleet, Themistocles sailed to 
all the islands that had espoused their interests, 
in order to levy contributions. The first he ap- 
plied to was that of Andros, from whose inbabi- 
tants he required a considerable sum. / x:ome^ 
said he, to you^ accompanied hy two very power^ 
Jill dwinities^ Persuasion and Necessity. — Alas! 
replied they, we also have divinities on our side^ 
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Foverty and Impossibility. In consequence of 
this reply, he blocked them up for some time ; 
but, Ending them too well fortified, he was 
obliged to retire. Some other islands, however^ 
were neither furnished with so much reason, 
nor sd much power. He exacted large sums 
from all such as were incapable of opposition : 
and these contributions he chiefly converted to 
bis own private advantage ; thus shewing in bis 
own character two wevy oddly assorted qualities 
— ^avarice and a love of fame. 

Mardonius, who remained in Greece with a 
body of three hundred thousand men, passed 
the winter in Thessaly ; and, in the beginning of 
spring, led them down into the province of Boeo- 
tia. From thence 'he ^sent Aiexandisr, king of 
Macedonia, with a splendid retinue, to Athens, 
to make proposals for an accommodation, and to 
endeavour to make them separate their interests 
from the general cause of ^ Greece. He offered 
to rebuild their city, to give them a considerable 
sum of money, to suffer them to enjoy their laws 
and constitution, and to give them the govern- 
ment of aU Greece. The Spartans, akrmed at 
(his alluring offer, dispatched a messenger to 
Athens, who was instructed to say, that they 
hoped the Athenians entertained juster notions 
of true glory and patriotism.; that they held the 
common danger, by which the various states of 
Greece were bound to give mutual aid to each 
other, as of a more urgent nature ; and, at least. 
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that they had a greater reverence for the memory 
of their illustrious ancestors, than to sacrifice 
those whom they had so gallantly defended and 
delivered, by acceding to tlie infamous terms 
ivhich bad been proposed. That the Athenians 
might not hold up necessity as a plea for their 
complying, the Spartans generously offered to 
maintain their wives and children at their own 
expense, and in their own city. ' Aristides was 
at that time in the highest office, being principal 
archon at Athens. It was in his presence that 
the king of Macedon made his proposals, and 
that the deputies from the other states of Greece 
endeavoured to avert the force of them. But 
Aristides wanted no prompter but the natural 
dictates of his own heart to giv6 them an answer. 
** To men,^' said be, " bred up in pleasure and 
ignorance, it is natural to proffer great rewards, 
and to hope by bribes to buy off virtue. Bar- 
barians, who make silver and gold the chief ob- 
jects of their esteem, may be excused for think- 
ing to corrupt the fidelity of a people ; but that 
the Lacedsemonians, who came to remonstrate 
against th^se ofifers, should suppose they could 
prevail, was indeed surprising. The Athenians 
have the common liberty rf Greece intrusted to 
their care, and mountains of gold are not able to 
shake their fidelity. No ; so long as that sun, 
which the Persians adore, continues to shine 
with wonted splendour, so long shall the Athe- 
nians be mortal enemies to the Persians > so long 
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shall they continue to pursue them for ravaging 
their kndS| for burning their houses, and pollut- 
ing their temples : Sucb is the answer we return 
to the Persian proposal ; and you/' continued he, 
addressing himself to Alexander, " if you are 
truly their friend, refrain for the future from 
being the bearer of such proposals y your honour, 
and perhaps even your safety, demands it." 

The treaty being thus broke up, Mardonitts 
prepared to act with vigour, and invaded Attica, 
which the Athenians were once more obliged to 
desert, and leave to his fury. He entered Athens- 
ten mon^ths after it had been taken by Xerxes, 
the inhabitants having^ again conveyed them- 
selves to Salamis, and other neighbouring places. 
In that state of exile and want they continued, 
contented with all their sufferkigs, since repaid 
by freedom. Even Lycidas, a senator who at- 
tempted to propose a submission, was stoned to 
death, while his wife and children met with the 
same fate from the women; so strong was the 
aversion which the Athenians had conceived 
against all communications with Persia. 

In the mean time the Spartans, whose duty it 
was to co-operate with the Athenians with equal 
ardour, unmindful of the general cause, only 
thought of making preparations for their own 
security, and resolved to fortify the isthmus, in 
order to hinder the enemy from entering into 
Peloponnesus* This the Athenians considered 
as a base and upgrateful defection ; and sent de- 
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puties to remonstrate against the Spartan con- 
duct. These bad orders to say, that if Sparta 
should persist in its partial method of seeking 
security, the Athenians would follow their ex- 
ample ; and, instead of suffering all for Greece, 
would turn with their fleet to the Persians, who, 
being thus masters of the sea, could invade the 
territory of Sparta whenever they should think 
proper. These menaces had so good an eflfect, 
that five thousand men were privately dispatched, 
each attended with seven Helotes, and were ac- 
tually upon their march before the Spartans gave 
the Athenian deputies any answer. 

Mardonius, at this time, had left Attica, and 
was on his return tor the country of Boeotia, 
where he resolved to wait the approach of the 
enemy, as he could there draw up his forces with 
greater ease than in the hilly parts of Attica, 
where a few might be opposed to numbers with 
greater success. He encamped by the river 
A^opus, along the banks of which his army ex- 
tended, consisting of three hundred thousand 
fighting men. 

Great as this army was, the Greeks, with much 
inferior forces, resolved to meet it in the field. 
Their forces were by this time assembled, and 
amounted to seventy thousand men : of these, 
five thousand were Spartans, attended by thirty- 
five thousand Helotes. The Athenians amount- 
ed to eight thousand, and the troops of the allies 
made up the remainder. In the right wing of 
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this army the Spartans were placed^ coiiilniuided 
by Cleombrotus j in the left wiiig the Atheni* 
ans, with Aristides at their heaiA. In^ this order 
they followed Mardonius into Boeotia, determine 
ed on trying the iate of a battle-, and encamped 
at no great distailce from them at the foot of 
Mount Cytbaaron. Here they eontinued for 
some time, awaiting in dreadful suspense a bMtle, 
that was to determine the fate of Gr^ce. Some 
skirmishing between the Persian cavalry and ode 
wing of the Gtecian army, in which the latter 
^ere successful^ kerned to give a presage of 
future victory J which, however, for ten days^ 
neither side seemed willing to strike for. 

While the twa^ armies • were thus opposed, 
waiting the most favourable o|^>ortunity of en- 
gogiug, the Greeks, by their mutual dissen^ns, 
were on the point of losing their fieedom ^i 
satisfying their mutual jealousy, llie first dis^ 
pute that arose in the army was* beguh by the 
Tegeans, who contended with the Athenians up- 
on the point of precedence. They willingly al- 
lowed the Spartans |;he command of the right 
wing^ as they constantly bad it : but they insist- 
ed on having the lefl, alleging, that they had 
earned it by formed acts of valour, and Well 
known success. The dispute ran high, a tnutin- 
ous disposition began to prevail in all parts of 
the army, and the enemy were likely to become 
victorious without a blow. In this general spirit 
of dissension, Aristides only appeared unmoved. 
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Long noted for hfs ittiptrtialky and justice, aH 
parties fixed their eyes upoh* him, as the onljr 
person from whom they coutd expect a paci- 
ficationr , Wberefbre, turning himself. to the 
Spartans, and some of the rest of the eoofede- 
wBteSy be addressed them in the following manv 
ner > — " It is not now a time, my friends, to dis- 
pute of the merk of past services, tar aU boast> 
ing is vaia in the day of danger. Let it be the 
brave man^s pride to own,, that it i^ not the post 
or station which gives courage, or which can^ 
take it away, I head the Athenians r whatever 
post you shall assign us, we will maintain it, and 
will endeavour to make our station,, wherever we 
are placed, the post of true honour and! military 
glory. We lure come hithei*, oiot to contend with 
our fHends, but to fight with odr enemies ; not 
to boast of our adcestors,^ but to imitate them. 
This battle will distinguish the merit of each city, 
each (Commander; and the lowest sentinel wiH 
«hare the honour of the day." This speech de- 
termined the council of war in favotjr of the 
Athenians, who, thereupon, were allowed to 
makitain their {ormet station. 
^ A fatal coll8piracy^ in the midst of the Athe- 
nians, threatened consequences still more dan- 
gerous, because th^ were unseen. Some of 
the best and richest families, who had wasted 
their fortunes in the war, and lost their credit in 
the city^ entered into a conspiracy to deliver up 
Greece into the hands of the Plerstans. AristideSi^ 
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however, still watchful in the service of the state, 
was early informed of their machinations, and 
instantly laid their schemes before the general 
council. Notwithstanding, he was contented 
with having eight of the conspirators arrested; 
and of these, two only were reserved for trial. 
Yet his lenity, or, to call it by a truer name, 
his prudence, would not permit him to act ri- 
gorously even against these: As he knew that 
severity, in times of general danger, would but 
depress the ardour of the army, he permitted 
them to escape, and thus sacrificed public justice 
to public security. 

Both armies had now continued for ten days 
in sight of each other, in anxious expectation 
of an engagement, both willing to begin, yet 
both afraid to strike, as the aggressor was to en^ 
gage at a disadvantage. But Mardonius, being 
naturally of an impatient, fiery disposition, grew 
very uneasy at so long a delay. Besides, he had 
only a few provisions left for his army, and the 
Grecians grew every day stronger by the addic- 
tion of fresh supplies. He therefore called a 
council of war, to deliberate whether he should 
give battle. Artabazus^ a person of singular 
merit and great experience, was of opinion, that 
they should not hazard a battle, but that they 
should retire under the walls of Thebes ; while 
the enemy, formed of various troops, and sub- 
ject to different leaders, would destroy each other 
by their various dissensions, or might be partly 
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corrupted to give up the common cause. This 
opinion was the most reasonable ; but Mardonius^ 
spurred on by his natural impetuosity, and 
wearied with a protracted war^ resolved to en- 
gage, nor had the rest courage to contradict his 
resolution. The result therefore was, that they 
should give battle the next day. 

This being resolved on the side of Persia, the 
Greeks were not less prepared for the engage- 
ment; for they had been secretly apprized the 
night before, by Alexander, king of Macedon, 
of the result of the Persian councils. Pausanias^ 
therefore, the commander in chief, gave orders 
to his army to prepare themselves for battle^;: 
and, drawing up his forces, placed the Athenians 
on the right, as being better acquainted with 
the Persian manner of fighting, and flushed with 
former success. Whether it was fear or pru- 
dence that suggested this change to the general, 
the Athenians took the post of honour with ex- 
ultation; nothing was heard among them but 
mutual exhortations to bravery, and a steady 
resolution to conquer or fall. But Mardonius, 
hearing of this alteration in the disposition of the 
Grecian army, made an alteration also in his 
own. This also once more produced a change 
in the disposition of the Greeks: by this chang- 
ing and rechanging the order of battle, nothing 
farther was done for that day. 

At night the Greeks held a council ^f war, in 
which it was resolved, that they should decamp 
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from their present situation, and mftreh to an- 
other, more conveniently situated for water. As 
their removal was performed in the night, much 
disorder ensued ; and, in the morning, Mardoniu^ 
perceiving them scattered over the plain, he sup- 
posed that thej were flying, rather than retreat- 
ingj he therefore resolved to pursue with his 
whole army. The Greeks perceiving his de- 
sign, soon collected their scattered forces, which 
the darkness had dispersed, but not intimidated f 
and halting near the little city of Platsea, there 
determined to wait the shock of their pui^uer&. 
The barbarian forces soon came up to the efi- 
gagement, with their accustomed bowling,^ ex- 
pecting rather to plunder than to fights The 
Lacedaemonians, who closed up the rear of the 
Grecian army, were the first who supported the 
shock of the assailants. They were, in somfe 
measure, separated from the rest of the army by 
the obstinacy of one of their own regiments^ 
who considered their retreat as contrary to the 
idea of Spartan discipline ; but, still consisting 
of a formidable body of men, they were in » 
capacity of making head against the invaders. 
Collecting themselves, therefore, into a phalanx,^ 
they stood impenetrable and immoveable to all 
the assaults of the enemy. 

In the mean time, the Athenian troops, wha 
were apprized of the attack, quickly turned back 
in order to assist their allies; but the Greeks 
who were in Persian pay, to the number of five 
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thousand, intercepted their return. Thus the 
battle was divided into two, and fought with 
great ardour in various parts of the field. But 
nothing could resist the weight of the Spartan 
|)halanx, who, after some time, broke in upon 
the Persian forces, and put them into disorder* 
In this tumult, Mardonius, attempting to destroy 
the order bf battle, and rushing into the midst 
of the carnage^ tras killed by Aimnestus, a Spar- 
tan; and soon after, all his army betook them- 
selves to flight The other Greek troops soon 
followed the brave example set them by Sparta, 
and the rout became general. Artabazus, who 
commanded 4 body of forty thousand Persians, 
i|ed with them towards the Hellespont, while the 
rest fortified themselves in their camp with wood- 
en ramparts. There they were attacked by the 
Spartans, who were not well skilled in that part 
of war ; but the Athenians soon came up to their 
assistance, and easily effected a breach in this 
hasty rampart. It was then that the slaughter of 
the enemy *was indiscriminate and terrible. Of 
all the Persian army that had taken refuge 
there, not four thousand men escaped. Above 
an hundred thousand men were put to the 
sword; and the conquerors, willing to rid their 
country at once of their terrible invaders, re- 
fused to give quarter. Thus ended the Persian 
invasions of Greece, nor ever after was the Per- 
sian army seen to cross the Hellespont. 
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The carnage being at last over, the Greeks 
buried their dead, which at most did not amount 
to ten thousand men ; and soon after, as a testi- 
mony of their gratitude to heaven, they caused 
a statue of Jupiter to be made at the general 
expense, which they placed in his temple at 
Olympia. It was now that the first funeral games 
and funeral orations were invented. They were 
meant to serve not only as monuments of ho- 
nour to the dead, but as incitements to glory 
to the living. The names of the several tia- 
tions of Greece that were present in the engage- 
ment, were engraven on the right side of the 
pedestal of the statue that was . dedicated to 
Jupiter ; the Spartans first, the Athenians next, 
and all the rest in order^ 

While success attended the Grecian arms by 
land, they were not less fortunate at sea. The 
greatest part of the Persian fleet, after tHe de- 
feat at Salamis, wintered at, Cuma^ and in the 
spring moved to Samos, both to guard and awe 
the coasts of Asia. The Grecians, in the mean 
while, were refitting their ships at JSgina ; and, 
being importuned by the Samians, they put to 
sea under the conduct of Leotychides, the Spar- 
tan, and Xanthippus, the Athenian. The Per- 
sians, apprized of their approach, and having 
long experienced their own inferiority, would 
not venture to oppose them at sea, but drew up 
their ships upon land at Mycale, a promontory 
of Ionia, where they fortified them with a wall 
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and a deep trench, while they werp also pro- 
tected by an army of sixty thousand foot un- 
der the command of Tigranes. This, how- 
ever, did not xleter the Greeks from venturing 
to attack them. Leotychides, having endea- 
voured to make the lonians revolt, landed his 
forces, and the next day prepared for the as- 
sault. He ^rew up his army in two bodies; 
the one, consisting chiefly of Athenians and 
Corinthians, kept the plain, whilst the other, of 
Lacedasmonians, marched over the hills and 
precipices, to gain the highest ground. The 
battle being joined, great courage and resolu- 
tion was shewn on both sides, and the fortune 
of the day continued for a long time in sus- 
pense. The defection of the Greek auxiliaries 
in the Persian army, turned the fate of the 
battles the Persians were soon routed, and pur- 
sued with great slaughter to their very tents. 
The Athenians had made themselves masters of 
the field before the Lacedsemonians could come 
up to their assistance, so that all the share these 
had in the action, was to disperse some Persian 
troops which were attempting to make a regu- 
lar retreat, soon after their ramparts were, forced, 
and all their vessels burnt: so that nothing 
could be more complete than the victory at 
Mycale. Tigranes, the Persian general, and 
forty thousand men of his army, lay dead on 
the fleld of battle j the fleet was destroyed; 
and of the great army brought into Europe by 
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Xerj^es^ scarce one man ireixiained to carry bn^k 
the tidings. 

The battle of Plata&a was fought in the morn- 
ing, and that (^ Mycsde in the evening of the 
same day^ But what is very extraordina]^^ it 
is universally affirmed, that ibe victoiy of Pla« 
i;«ea was known at Myoale before the battle 
j^egun, though it is a passage of several days 
from one place to the other. It is most proba-* 
ble that Leotychides framed the report to en- 
<:ourage his army, and incite them to emulate 
their associates in tbe cause of fre;edonu 

During these misfortunes, Xerxes, who had 
been the cause of all, lay at JSardis, expecting 
the event of his expedition. But messengers 
<:pming every hour, loaded with the news of 
fibme fatal disaster, and finding himself unable 
to ijetrieve bis affairs, he retired further into 
the country, and endeavoured to drown in lux^ 
ury and riot the uneasy reflections of his suc- 
iressless ambition. To the want of success 
abroad, was added, the contempt of his subjects 
at home ; and this brought on a train of trea-» 
sons, insurrections, sacrilege, murder, incest^ 
and cruelty: so that the latter part of his reign 
was as scandalous as the first part of it had been 
unfortunate. 

The Grecian fleet, after the battle of Mycale^ i 

set sail towards the Hellespont, in order topos- "i^^ 

sess themselves of the bridges which Xerxes had 
built over that strait; but finding them aU 
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ready destroybd by the tempestuous weather,^ 
they returned home. From this time, all the 
cities of Ionia revolted from the Persians, and 
having entered into the general confederacy, 
most of them preserved their liberty during the 
time that empire subsisted. 

The treasures which the Persians had brought 
into Greece were very great, and, in consequence 
of their defeat, became a prey to the conquerors. 
From this period the Greeks began to lose their 
spirit of hardy and laborious virtue, and to adopt 
the refined indolence and captious petulance, and 
the boundless love of pleasure, which extreme 
wealth is ever known to produce. The former 
equality of the people how began to be broken, 
and while one part of the inhabitants rioted in 
opulence and luxury, another wa$ seen pining in 
want and de^air. It was in vain that philosophy 
reared its head to stop these calamities : its voice 
reaches but to a few; the great and the little 
vulgar are equally deaf to its dictates. From 
this time we are to view a different picture ; and, 
instead of a brave and refined people, confederat- 
Jng against tyranny, we are to behold an enervat- 
ed and factious populace, a corrupt administra- 
tion, and wealth alone making distinction. 
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CHAPTER VIII. • 

FROM THE VICTORY At MYCALE, TO THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE PEtOPONNESlAN«WAR. 

A M 3526 ^^ sooner were the Greeks freed 
from the apprehensions of a foreign 
invasion, than they began to entertain jealousies 
of each other. Indeed these petty animOsities 
had all along subsisted among them, but they 
were kept und«r by the sense of general danger. 
As this collection of republics was composed 
of states entirely dissimilar in manners, inte- 
rests, and inclinations, it was no way surprising 
to find its parts ever at variance yrith each other. 
The first marks of jealousy, upon the destruc- 
tion of the Persian army, exhibited themselves 
between the Athenians and Spartans. The one, 
a refined, ambitious state, unwilling to admit a 
superior in the general confederacy :* the other, 
a hardy, unpolished race, which could never* 
think of admitting a feeble state as an equaL 
The Athenians, with their families, being re- 
turned to their own country, began to tljink of 
rebuilding the city, which had been almost de- 
stroyed during the Persian war. As every new 
foundation aims at improving the old, they laid 
a plan of strengthening and extending their 
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walb^ and giving tfa^ city at oqce m<»'(r mai^ 
nificence and security. This was but natural : 
howtveTf the Ladcdaamoniatis conceived a jea^ 
lousy at this undertakings and began to think 
that Atbcqsi from being mistress of the aea9> 
would soon attempt usurping all authority upon 
land. They, therefore, sent an embassy to the 
Athenians, to dissuade them from this under* 
taking) giving as an ostensible reason, the dan- 
ger such fortifications would be of to the gent* 
ral confederacy^ if they ahould ever fall into 
the hands of fbe Persians. This message at 
flrst i^ipeared reasonable» and the Athenians 
put an immediate, atop to their undertaking; 
but Themistocles, who, since the battle of Sala# 
mis, continued to guide in the assemblies of 
Athens, easily saw through the pretext, and 
advised the council to meet their dissimulation 
with similar address. He, therefore, answered 
the Spartan ambassadors, that the Athenians 
would soon send an embassy to Lacedsraaon, in 
which they would fully satisfy all their scruples. 
Having thus gained time, he procured himself to 
be elected for that important negociationi and 
took care to draw out the treaty by studied de- 
lays. He had previously desired that his col- 
leagues should follow one after another, and still 
be alleged, at Lacedseimon, that he only waited for 
their arrival to determine the affair at a single 
audience. During aU this time the work was 
carried on" at Athens with the utmost vigour 
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and industry; the women and children, stran- 
gers and slaves, were all employed in it, nor 
was it interrupted for a single day. It was in 
vain that the Spartans complained of this pro- 
cedure ; it was in vain that they urged Themis- 
tocles to hasten his business; he steadfastly de« 
nied the first, and entreated them not to give 
any credit to loose and idle reports. He de«^ 
sired they would send again, and inquire into 
the truth of the matter ; and at the same time 
advised the Athenians to detain the Spartan en- 
voys until he and his colleagues should return. At 
last, finding all his pretences for delay exhausted, 
he boldly demanded an audience, and knowing 
that the work was finished, he no longer kept on 
the mask. He then informed the Spartans, in 
full council, that Athens was now in a condition 
to keep out an enemy, whether foreign or domes- 
tic; that what his countrymen had done, was 
conformable both to the law of nations and 
the common interest of Greece. Every city 
had a right to consult for its own safety, with- 
out submitting to the advice or controul of its 
neighbours: that what had been done was en- 
tirely in consequence of his advice ; and, in 
short, that whatever injury they oflfered himv 
they must expect it would be returned upon 
their own ambassadors, who were still detained 
at Athens. These declarations extremely dis- 
pleased the Lacedsemoni^ns ; but, either sensi- 
ble of their truth, or unwilling to come to an 
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open rupture, tbey dissembled their resentment ; 
and the ambassadors on both sides, having all 
suitable honours paid them, returned to their re- 
spective cities. Themistocles was received with 
as much joy by his fellow-citizens, as if he had 
returned from triumph ; and he was of a dispo- 
sition to feel those honours with the highest de- 
light. 

Having thus tsiken proper precautions for se- 
curing the city, his next care was to strengthen 
the port, and form an harbour at once spacious 
and. secure. He likewise obtained a decree, 
that every year they should build twenty vessels, 
to continue and augment their force by sea; 
and, in order to engage the greater number of 
workmen and sailors to resort to Athens, he 
caused particular privileges and immunities to 
be granted to them. His design was to render 
Athens a maritime city; in which he followed 
a very different system of politics from their for- 
mer governors, who bent all their efforts to 
alienate the minds of the people from commerce 
and naval affairs. 

But as success in one part is apt to lead on to 
designs still more extensive, Themistocles was 
willing to outstep the bounds of justice in the 
prosecution of his darling objects. He even 
formed a plan of supplanting Sparta, and mak- 
ing Athens the unrivalled mistress of Greece^ 
On a certain day, therefore, he declared, in a 
full assembly of the people, that he had a very 
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iQiportaiit-desigfi ti3 ptoposei bialt wbkb could 
not be commuilfeated to the public, as thdele** 
cuticm nequired secrecy and diapatcb. He thers^ 
fore desired tbej would appoitit a person to 
\thotai he might explato himself j-'^ne whose 
judgotent might direct, ind whose authtmtj 
might confirm him in his de^gSi. It wis not 
easy to miss the wisest and the best man of the 
state, and Aristides was unanittiouslj chosen by 
the whole assembly, as the properest person to 
we%h the justice as well as the utility of the 
propositi. TbemirtDcIes^ therefore, taking bim 
ai^de, told htm, that the design he had conceived 
was to burn the fleet belonging to the rest of the 
Grecian states^ %faich iiien lay in ^ neighbourii^ 
port, and thus prdcure Athens an undtsimted so^ 
vereignty of the sea. Aristides, inwardly dis- 
pleased at the prqposal, ttiade no answer, but re» 
turning to the assembly, informed thran, that 
nothing could be more advantagedus to Athens 
than what Themistocleis proposed, but that no^ 
thing could be more unjust The people, stiH 
possessed of a share of remaining virtue, unai»i- 
mously declined the propt^al, without knowing 
its contents, and confeired the surname of Just 
upon Aristides ; a title ^iH the more flatt?erii^, 
as he had so wfeU deserved it^ 

Thus Athens, betng restored to peace and ^^ 
curity, once more begao^to apply to those arts 
that adorn lii^ and secure freedom. The people 
began to assume a greater share in the ipovem- 
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meot of the state than they had hitherto aspired 
aty and steps were every day taken to render 
the constitution entirely popular. Aristides 
perceiyed this, and justly dreaded the conse- 
quences of a democratic government j he there- 
fore procured a decree, that the archons, who 
were the chief magistrates of the state, should 
be chosen indiscriminately from all ranks oi 
Athenians without distinction* Thus, by in* 
dulging the citizens in a part of their wishiest 
he secured a legal subordination stmoog the 
wh<de. 

In the mean time, the Grecians^ &M:our&ged 
by their former victcdes, resolved to send a fleet 
to deliver their confederates, who still groaned 
beneath the Persian yoke. Piusanias oom^ 
manded the i^artan fleet> wbi}(9 Aristul^, and 
Cimon, the son of MiltijMles, were appointed to 
conduct the fleets of Athens. This ws^ the 
first time the latter, who was yet very young, 
was placed in a sphere for the exhibition of his 
virtues. He had formerly suffered himself to b^ 
imprisoned till he could pay his father's fines 
and his piety upon that occasion gave the most 
favourable presage of his future greatness.«-» 
When set at liberty, his services in war soon be- 
came conspicuous, and it was seen that he acted 
with the courage of his father, the judgipent of 
Tbemistocles, and with more sincerity than 
either. The ingenuous openness of his temper 
being easily seen, he was opfto^ed in the state 
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as a counterpoise to the craft and subtlety of 
Themistocles, and thus advanced to the highest 
employments both at home and abroad. Under 
these commanders the allied fleet first directed 
their course to the Isle of Cyprus, where they 
restored all the cities to their liberty j then, steer- 
ing towards the Hellespont, they attacked the 
city of Byzantium, of which they made them- 
selves masters, and took a vast number of pri- 
soners, many of whom w^e of the richest and 
most considerable families of Persia. 

The success of this expedition was not more 
flattering to the Greeks, than in the end preju- 
dicial to them. A deluge of wealth pouring in, 
corrupted the simplicity, and tainted the man- 
ners of every»rank of people. The Athenians, 
already skilled in the arts, of politeness and ef- 
feminacy, concealed their change for a time, 
but it soon broke out among the Spartans ; and 
Fausanias himself, their commander, was the 
first who was infected with the contagion. Being 
naturally of an haughty *and imperious temper, 
and still more impressed with the gloomy auste- 
rity of Sparta, he set no bounds to his ambition ; 
he treated his officers, and even the confederate 
generals, with severity, arrogance, and disdain ; 
and so much alienated the minds of the soldiers, 
that he was forsaken by all the confederates, 
who put themselves under the command and 
protection of Aristides and Cimon. This haughty 
and impolitic conduct was the means of trans- 
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ferring the sovereignty of the sea from the La- 
cedaemonians to the Athenians; it gave a bias 
to the scale of the Athenian powor, which no 
subsequent effort of the Spartans could possibly 
counteract Aristides and Cimon had ever pre- 
served an evenness of conduct: affable, cour- 
teous, and obliging, they tempered their autho- 
rity with mildness, and won, by their gentle 
manners, such' as they could not engage by their 
benefits. An opposition so mortifying could 
not but be displeasing to Fausanias : it was in 
vain that he attempted to keep up his autho- 
rity by pride and ostentation ; his importance 
sunk with his unpopularity ; and he became con- 
temptible, even to those that still acknowledged 
his command. 

Perhaps it was from these motives that he re- 
solved to sacrifice his country to his ambition, 
and give up to the Persians a state, where he 
could no longer expect to dictate. Be this as 
it will, he made overtures for gaining the favour 
of Xerxes ; and, in order to ingratiate himself 
at the court of that monarch, he suffered some 
of his more exalted prisoners to make their . 
escape by night. These prisoners were com- 
missioned with letters to Xerxes, wherein he of- 
fered to deliver up Sparta and all Greece, on 
condition that he would give him his daughter 
in marriage. Xerxes readily hearkened to the 
proposal, and referred him to Artabazus, his 
governor^ to concert measures with him for 
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putting it in execution. He also furnished him 
with n large sum of money, to be distributed 
unoog such jof the Grecian states as would joio 
in the conspiracy. 

How loog this treaty continued secret^ we are 
not told, but it was discovered at Sparta before 
it could be put in execution, and Patmanias waa 
ordered home to take his trial fox the ofiGence* 
The procrfs, however, against him, were not suf- 
ficient for conviction, as the £4>hori had l^ad^ 
it a rule never to convict a man but upon the 
plainest evidence. But his command was take& 
from him,' and he retired, still meditating re-> 
venge, and the destruction of his country. It 
was not long, however, before be received a 
second summons to appear before the l^hori, 
for fresh crimes ; and a number of his own 
slaves were found to depose against him. Stilly 
however, he had the fortune to co0ie off j the 
mildness of the Spartan laws, and the authority 
of his regal office, which be still possessed^ 
conspiring to protect him. 

Fausanias, having in this manner twice 
escaped the justice of his country, would not, 
however, abandon his base projects, or sacrifice 
his resentment to his safety. Immediately upon 
his being, acquitted, he returned to the sea^ 
coasts, without any authority from the state, and 
still continued to carry on his correspondence 
with Artabazus. He now acted with so little 
reserve, that his conduct was known to the 
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£{)bori» i»id \h^y only wanted insinuation to 
convict him. While they were thu« perplexed 
for wantof evidence, a certain slave, whowa$ 
called tbe Argilian, cleared ^eir doi^bts, and 
Catne ^itb proofs which coi^ jaot be resisted^ 
This man had been employea by Pausanias to 
carry a letter to Artabazus, and he accordingly 
prepared himself for the expedition; but, re- 
flecting that many of his fellow slaves had been 
sent on similar messages, and^ seeing Done of 
th^rai return, he was induced to open the packet 
of which he was the bearer, and there he dis« 
covered the mystery, and his own danger. It 
seems that Patisanias and the Persian governor 
had agreed to put to death aU the messengers 
they mubsally sent to each other as soon as their 
letters were delivered, that there might be no 
possibility left of tracii^ out, or discovering the 
corre^x>ndence. This letter he delivered to 
the Ephori, who were now convinced that 
Pausanias was guilty; but, for a more thorough 
cofi6nxiation, they were willing to have it from 
himself. For tliis purpose, they contrived that 
the slave should take sanctuary in the temple of 
Neptune, as for safety and protection, and under 
a pretence of supplicating the deity for the infi* 
delity he bad committed. The instant Pausanias 
was informed of his slave's behaviour, he hasten^ 
ed to the temple to inquire the reason ; where 
tl^ siave informed him, that having opened this 
letter, he found the contents fatal to himself, 
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and therefore took this method of averting the 
danger. Pausanias, instead of denying the fact, 
endeavoured rather to pacify the slave, and pro- 
mised him a large reward to bribe his future 
secrecy. But dujing this interview the Ephori 
had privately posted persons to overhear the 
conversation, and they soon divulged his giiilt. 
The moment, therefore, he was returned to the 
city, the Ephori resolved to seize him, and from 
the aspect of one of these magistrates he plainly 
perceived his danger : he therefore flew to take 
sanctuary in the temple of Minerva, and got 
thither before his pursuefrs could overtake him. 
As the religion of the state would not permit 
his being taken forcibly from thence, the people 
stopped up the entrance with great stones, and, 
tearing off the roof, left him exposed to the in- 
clemency of the weather. After a short stay 
he was starved to death : and in this miserable 
manner died the general, who had led on the 
victorious troops to the field of Plataea. -- 

The fate of Fausanias soon after involved that 
of'Themistocles, who had some time before been 
banished, and lived in great esteem at Ar^os. 
A passionate thirst of glory, and a strong desire 
to command arbitrarily over the citizens, had 
made him very odious at Athens. He had built 
near his house a temple in honour of Diana, 
under this title. To Diana, the Goddess of Good 
Counsel; as hinting his own counsels* upon se- 
veral ^portant occasions, and thus tacitly re- 
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proaching his fellow-citizens of having forjgot 
them. This, though a small offence, was suffi- 
cient to expel him from so fluctuating and jea- 
lous a state as that of Athens ; but he was now 
accused of having participated in, and having 
been privy to, the designs of Pausanias. In fact, 
Pausanias had communicated to him all his de- 
signs, but Themistocles had rejected his pro- 
posals with the utmost indignation. But then 
he concealed his enterprises, either thinking it 
base to betray the secrets trusted to his confi- 
dence, or imagining it impossible for such dan- 
gerous and ill-concerted schemes to take effect. 
Be this as it will, upon the downfall of Pausanias 
it appeared that a correspondence had been car- 
ried on between them, and the Lacedaemonians 
declared theitaselves his accusers before the as- 
sembly of the people of Athens. Such of the 
citizens as had long either envied or feared The- 
mistocles, now joined in the general accusation, 
and urged his death with great acrimony.. 
Aristtdes alone, who had long been his open op- 
poser, realised to join thf m in this base confe- 
deracy against him, and rejected so mean an op- 
portunity of revenge ; being as little inclined to 
delight in the misfortunes of his adversary, a^ 
he had before been to envy his successes. It 
was in vain that Themistocles answered by let- 
ters to the calumnies laid against him ; it was 
in vain that he alleged, that a mind like his, 
iKsdaining slavery at home, could think of wish- 
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ing for, it in etile;«~the people, too strongly 
wrought upon by hit accusers, sent persons to 
seize and bring him before the council of Greece. 
Fortunately, however, he bad timely notice of 
their design, and went to take refuge in the 
island of Corcyra ; to the inhabitants of which 
he had formerly done signal services. From 
thence he fled to Epirus, and, finding himself 
still pursued by ^e Athenian^ grown at length 
desperate, he fled to Adtnetus, king of the Mo* 
lossiand, for refuge. There he first practised all 
the abject arts of a man obliged to sue to a ty-* 
rant for succour. He had, upon a former oc- 
casion, been instrumental in preventing the Athe- 
nians from granting aid to this monarch, and 
this was now severely remembered against him« 
Admetus was from home at the time Tfaemis<» 
tocles came to implore protection ; and, upon 
his return, he was surprised to find his old ad* 
versary, who had come to put himself under his 
protection. As soon as the king appeared, The- 
mistocles took that monarch's young son in his 
arms, and, seating hiiflself amidst thejiousehold 
gods, informed him of the cause of his arrival/ 
and implored his clemency and protection. Ad* 
metus, surprised and moved with compassion at 
seeing the greatest man of Greece^an humble 
suppliant at his feet, raised him immediately from 
the ground, and promised him protection. Ac« 
cordingly, when the Athenians and Lacedsemo* 
nians came tp demand him, he refused absolutely 
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to deliver Up a person who had made bi9 palace 
an asylum, in the firm persuasion that it would 
afford him safety and protection. Thus con- 
tinuing to spend the close of life in indolence 
and retirement, having learned to pardon and 
despise the ingratitude of his country, he ex*, 
pected at least their forgiveness. But the Athe- 
nians and Lacedaemonians would not suffer him 
to live in peace, and still insisted on having him 
delivered up. In «this exigence, as the king 
found himself unable to protect his illustrious 
guest, he resolved td promote his escape. He 
was, therefore, put on board a merchant ship, 
which was sailing to Ionia, and his quality con- 
cealed with the utmost precaution. A storm 
having carried the ship near the island of Naxos, 
then besieged by the Athenians, the imminent 
danger he was in of falling into their hands, 
compelled him to discover himself to the pilot, 
and prevail upon him to steer for Asia; where, 
arriving at Cumae, a city of iEolia, in Asia 
Minor, he was from thence sent under a strong 
guard, and in one of those covered chariots in 
which thQ Persians were accustomed to convey 
their wives, to the court of Sardis, 

When the unfortunate exile was arrived at the 
palace of the voluptuous monarch of the coun- 
try, he Waited on the captain of the guard, re- 
questing, as a Gr/ecian stranger, to have per- 
mission to speak with the king. The officer in- 
formed him of a ceremony, which he knew was 

47 
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insupportable to some Greeks, but without which 
none were allowed that honour : this was to fall 
prostrate before the Persian monarch, and to 
worship him as the living image of the gods on 
earth. Themistocles, who was never scrupulous 
of the means of obtaining what ne sought, pro- 
mised to comply, and falling on his face before 
the king^ in the Persian manner, declared his 
name, his country,* and misfortunes. " I have 
done,** cried he, " my ungrateful country services 
more than once, and I am now come to offer 
those services to you. My life is in your hands : 
you may now exert your clemency, or display 
your vengeance — ^by the former you will pre- 
serve a faithful suppliant ; by the latter you will 
destroy the greatest enemy to Greece.'* The 
king made him no answer at this audience, though 
he was struck with admiration at his eloquence 
and intrepidity ; but he soon gave a loose to his 
joy for the event. He told his courtiers, that 
he considered the arrival of Themistocles as a 
very happy incident, and wished that his enemies 
would for ever pursue the same destructive me- 
thods of banishing from among them the good 
and wise. His joys were even continued in a 
dream. At night he was seen to start from his 
sleep, and three times to cry out, " I have got 
Themistocles, the Athenian.** He even gave 
him three cities for his support, and had him 
maintained in the utmost affluence and splendour. 
It is said, that such was his favour at the Persian 
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court, and so great was the consideration in which 
he was held by all ranks of mankind, that, one 
day at table, he was heard to cry out to his wife 
and children that were placed there, " Children, 
-we should have been certainly ruined, if we had 
not been formerly undone.'* . 

In this manner he lived m affluence and con* 
tented slavery, until the king began to think of 
employing his talents in sending him at the head 
of an army against Athens. Although Themis* 
tocles professed himself an open enemy to that 
state, yet he still harboured a latent affection for 
it, which no resentment could remove. The 
consciousness that he should be instrumental in 
overturning a city, which had been made to flou- 
rish by his counsels, gave him inexpressible pain^ 
He found himself at last unable to sustain the 
conflict between his gratitude to the king and 
his love to his country, and therefore resolved 
upon dying, as the only means of escaping from 
his perplexity. He therefore prepared a solemn 
sacrifice, to which he invited all his friends, 
when, after embracing them all, add taking a 
last farewell, he swallowed poison, which soon 
put an end to his life. He died at Magnesia, 
aged threescore and five years, the greatest part 
of which he had spent in the intrigues and bustle 
of active employments Themistocles seemed to 
unite in himself all the prominent features of 
the Greek character; sagacious, eloquent, and 
brave, yet unprincipled, artful, and mercenary ; 
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with too^ many virtaes ever to be ipentioned as a 
despicable character, and too many de&cta ever 
to be considered as a good one. 

In the mean time, while Tbemistocles was thus* 
become the sport of fortune^ the just Aristides 
attempted a nobler path to glory. It has already 
been observed, that the command of Greece bad 
passed from Sparta to the Athenians ; ami it was 
agreed among the body of the states, that their 
common treasure, for carrying on the expenses 
of the war, should be lodged in the island of 
Delos, under the custody of a man of a clear 
head and an uncorrupt heart. The great ques- 
tion therefore was, where to find a man to be 
trusted with bo iti^portant a charge, and stead* 
fastly known to prefet* the public interest to his 
own. In this general disquisition, all parties at 
kst cast their eyes on Aristides, of whom Tbe- 
mistocles used jestingly ta say, that he had no 
other merit than that of a strong box, in keeping 
eafely what was committed to his charge. 

The conduct of Aristides in his discharge of 
this duty, only served to confirm the great 
opinion mankind had formed of his integrity. 
He presided over the treasury with the care of 
a father, over his family, and the caution of a 
miser over what he holds dearer thanJife. No 
man complained of his ^tiministration, and no 
part of the public money was exhausted in vain. 
He who thus contributed to make government 
rich^ was himself very poor i and so far was he 
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froth being ashamed of poverty, that he consi- 
dered it as glorious to him as all the victories he 
bad won. It happened upon a certain occa- 
sion, that Callias, an intimate friend and rela- 
tion of Aristides, was summoned before the 
judges for some offence ; and one of the chief 
objections alleged against him was, that, while 
he rolled in affluence and luxury, he suffered 
his friend and relation, Aristides^ to remain in 
poverty and want. Upon this occasion, Aris- 
tides was called upon, when it appeared that 
Callias had often offered to share his fortune 
with him, but that he declined the benefit ; as- 
serting, that he only might be said to want, who 
permitted his appetites to transgress tbe bounds 
of his income } and that he who could dispense 
with a few things, thus rendered himself more 
like the gods, that want for nothing. 

In this manner he lived, just in his public, 
and independent in his private capacity. His 
house was a public school for virtue, and was 
open to all young Athenians who sought wis- 
dom, or were ambitious of power. He gave 
them the kindest reception, heard them with 
patience, instructed them with familiarity, and 
endeavoured, above all things, to give them a 
just valuis for themselves. Among the rest of 
his disciples, Cimon, who afterwards made such 
a distinguished figure in the state, was one of the 
foremost 

History does not mention the exact time or 
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place of his death ; but it pays the most glorf- 
COS testimony to his disinterested character^ id 
telling us, that he, who had the absolute disposal 
of ajl the public treasures, died poor. It is even 
asserted, that he did not leave money enough 
behind him to pay the expenses of his funeral,, 
but that the government was obliged to bear the 
charge of it, and to maintain his family. His 
daughters were married, and his so» subsisted at 
the expense of the public ; and sdme of his 
grand-children were supported by a pension, 
equal to that which such received as had been 
victorious at the Olympic games. But the great- 
est honour which his countrymen paid to his 
memory, wasiti giving him the title oi Just; a 
character far superior to all the empty titles of 
wisdom or conquest; since fortune or accident 
may confer wisdom or valour, but the virtues of 
morality are solely of our own makings 

Athens being in this manner deprived of the 
counsels and integrity of her tWo greatest magi- 
strates, room was now made for younger ambi- 
tion to- step forward ; and Cimon^ the son of 
Miltiades, promised to act his part with dignity 
and honour. Cimon had spent his youth in ex- 
cesses, from the bad effect of which it was thought 
no effort could extricate him. When he first 
offered to gain public favour, he was so ill re- 
ceived by the people, prejudiced against him for 
his former follies, that he suffered the most cruel 
neglect. But, though he was possessed of eou- 
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rage and abilities, he began to lay aside all 
thoughts of public respect, being contented with 
liumbler satisfactions. But Aristides perceiving 
that the dissolute turn of mind was runited with 
4nany great qualifications, he inspired him with 
fresh hopes, and persuaded him once moce to 
renew the onset* He now, therefore, -entirely 
changed his conduct, and, laying aside his ju- 
iVenile foUiesi, aimjed M nothing but what was 
great and noble. Thus he became not inferior 

^ 4:0 Miltiades in courage, or to Themistocles in 
f>rudence, and was not far surpassed by Aristides 
in integrity. 

The first expedition of any note to the com- 
4nand of which Cimon was appointed, was of 
the fleet destined to scour the Asiatic seas. 
When he was arrived at Caria, all the Grecian 
.cities upon the «ea-coast immediately came over 
to him ; and the rest, which were garrisoned by 

, the Persians, were taken by storm. Thus, by 
^is conduct, as well as by his intelligence, the 
whole country Worn Ionia to Pamphylia declared 
against the power of Persia, and joined in the 
association with Greece. 

The capture of the city of Eion is too remark- 
able to be passed over in silence. Boges was gover- 
nor, who held it for his master, the king of Persia, 
>with a firm resolution to save it, or perish in 
<its fall. It was in his power to have capitulated 
with the besiegers, and Cimon had often offered 
Aim very advantageous terms.; but, preferring 
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his honour to his safety, he declined all treaty^ 
and defended his station with incredible fury, till 
he found it no longer possible to continue his 
defence. Being at last in the utmost want of 
provisions, he threw all his treasures from the 
walls into the river Strymon, after which, killing 
his \^ife and children, he laid them upon a pile 
which he had erected for that purpose, and then 
netting fire to the whole, rushed and expired in 
the midst of the flames. 

From thence Cimon repaired to Scyrus, an 
island inhabited by a set of piratical Pelasgi ahd 
Dolopians. Having attacked and dispersed these 
banditti, he planted some Athenian colonies 
along the shores of the jEgean Sea ; the trade 
of which was now laid open to the Greeks. He 
next carried the arms of Greece into Euboea, 
where he procured the alliance of the Carystians, 
on terms of his own proposing. He now reduc- 
ed Naxos to obedience ; but, having found the 
inhabitants very obstinate and refractory, he 
judged it proper to deprive them of their free- 
dom. This is the first instance in which any 
dependant city was enslaved, without the con- 
curreilce of the confederacy. But such stretches 
of power soon became common to all the leading 
fitates in Greece. The Athenians had imposed 
taxes on many of the colonies, and of the cities 
and islands that had been conquered. These 
taxes the people submitted to with much reluc- 
tance i and, whenever they saw a promising op* 
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portunityj they wem sure to revolt. Hence wa« 
afforded a plea for the fint Grecian general that 
might overcome such a people, to rob them of 
their liberty. 

Cimon, thus proceeding from ofie conquest to 
another, was at last informed, that the whole 
Persian fleet was anchored at the mouth of the 
iriver Eurymedon, where they expected a rein- 
forcement of ships from Phoenicia, and, there- 
fore, deferred an engagement till then. The 
Athenian general, however, resolved, if possibly 
to prevent this junction, and ranged his gaU 
Jeys in such a posture as to prevent it, and yet 
.compel the enemy to an engagement It was in 
vain that the Persian fleet retired farther up the 
mouth of the river, the Athenians still pursued 
them up the stream, until they were obliged to 
prepare for battle. The Persians, having the su« 
periority of a hundred sail, maintained the con- 
flict for some time with great intrepidity ; but 
being at last forced on shore, they who came first 
threw themselves upon land, leaving their empty 
iressels to the enemy. Thus, besides what were 
^unk, the Athenians took above two hundred 
«hips; and, following their blow upon land, the 
<jreek soldiers, jumping from their ships, and 
netting up a shout, ran furiously upon the enemy, 
who sustained the first shock with great resolu- 
tion. But at length the Grecian valour sur- 
mounted the enemy's desperation ; a total rout 
4)f the Persians ensued, numbej's were madepri- 
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soners, and a great quailtity of plunder seized, 
which was found in their tents. Thus the Greeks 
obtained a double victory by sea and land upon 
the same occasion. 

Cimon, having returned successful from this 
expedition, resolved to expend those treasures 
which he had taken in war, in beautifying and 
adorning his native city. A taste for architec* 
tare had for some time been gaining ground in 
Greece, and the Athenians gave the world ex- 
amples in this art, that surpass all others to this 
very day. Victories so very humiliating to the 
pride of Persia, induced that empire at last to 
think of peace ; and, after some time, a treaty 
was concluded, in which the terms were very 
honourable on the side of Greece. It was sti- 
pulated, that the Grecian cities in Asia should 
be left in quiet enjoyment of their liberty, and 
that both the land and sea forces of the Per- 
sians should be kept at such a distance from 
the Grecian seas, as not to create the smallest 
suspicion. Thus entirely ended the Persian war, 
which had kept the Grecian states united, and 
called all their abilities into exertion^ From that 
time forward, those enmities, which were dissipa- 
ted upon the common foe, began to be turned 
upon each other : the Greeks lost all warlike 
spirit in petty jealousies, and entirely softening 
by the refinements and luxuries of peace, prepar- 
ed themselves for submission to the first invader 
of their freedom. 
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About this time the study of philosophy was 
carried from Ionia to Athens, by Athenagoras 
the Clazomenian. Poetry was, at the same time, 
cultivated by Simonides, of the island of Ceos, 
who sung the exploits of his country in a style 
becoming their valour. His writings, however, 
have not had merit enough to preserve them 
from oblivion ; and it may be asserted, that man- 
kind never suffer any work to be lost, which 
tends to make them more wise or happy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FROM THE PEACE WITH PERSIA, TO THE P6ACE 
OF NICIAS. 

The state of Athens being thus, in a great 
measure, freed from its fears of a foreign enemy, 
began to cherish intestine animosities, and its 
citizens laboured with every art to supplant 
each other in aiming at places of trust and au- 
thority. Besides Cimon, who, by general con- 
sent, had been appointed to conduct the fleet 
and army, others endeavoured to take the lead 
at home, and to govern with less hazard the 
operations of the state. The foremost in this 
attempt was Pericles, who was much younger 
than Cimon, and of a quite different character. 
Pericles was descended from the greatest and 
most illustrious families of Athens: his father, 
Xantippus, defeated the Persians at Mycale; 
and his mother, Agarista, was niece to Callis- 
thenes, who expelled the tyrants, and establish- 
ed a popular government in Athens. He had 
early thoughts of rising in the state, and took 
lessons from Anaxagoras, in the philosophy of 
nature. He studied politics with great assi- 
duity, but particularly devoted himself to elo- 
quence, which, in a popular state, he considered 
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as the fountain of all promotion. His studies 
were crowned with success : the poets, his coi^ 
t;emporaries, affirm, that his eloquence was so 
powerful, that, like thunder, he shook and as- 
tonished all Greece. He had the art of uniting 
force and beauty ; there was no resisting the 
strength of his arguments, or the sweetness of 
his delivery. Thucydides, his great opponenti 
was often heard to say, that, though he had 
often overthrown him, the power of bis persua- 
sion was such, that the audience could never 
perceive him fallen. 

To this eloquence he added also a thorough 
insight into human nature, as well as a perfect 
acquaintance with the disposition of his auditors. 
It was a constant saying with him to himself 
Remember, Pericles, thou art going to speak 
to men bom in the arms of liberty, and do thou 
take care to flatter them in their ruling pas- 
sion. He resembled the tyrant Fisistratus, not 
only in the sweetness of his voice, but the fea- 
tures of his face, and his whole air and manner. 
To these natural and acquired graces, he added 
those of fortune ; he was very rich, and had an 
extensive alliance with all the most powerful 
families of the state. 

The death of Aristides, the banishment of 
Theroistocles, and the absence of Cimon, gave 
opportunities to his growing ambition. Yet he 
at first concealed his designs with the most cau- 
tious reserve, till, finding the people growing 
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more and more in his interest, he set himself 
^t their head, and opposed the principal men of 
the state, with great appearance of disinterest- 
ed virtue. The chief obstacle to his rise was 
Cimon, whose candour and liberality had gained 
him a numerous party of itU ranks and denomina- 
tions. In opposition to him, Pericles called in 
popular assistance ; and, by expending the pub- 
lic money in bribes, largesses, and other distribu- 
tions, he easily gained the multitude to espouse 
his interests. 

Thus having laid a secure foundation in po- 
pularity, he next struck at the council of the 
Areopagus, composed of the most respectable 
persons of all Athens ; and, by the assistance 
of one Ephialtes, another popular champion, 
he drew away most causes from the cognizance 
of that court, and brought the whole order into 
contempt. In this manner, while Cimon was 
permitted to conduct the war abroad, he ma- 
naged all the supplies at home ; and, as it was 
his interest to keep Cimon at a distance, he took 
care to provide him with a sufficiency of foreign 
employment* 

In this state of parties at Athens, an insur- 
rection of the Helotae, or Lacedaemonian slaves, 
gave an opportunity of trying the strength of 
either. These men, who had, for several cen- 
turies, groaned under the yoke of oppression, 
and had been excluded from all hopes of rising, 
merely by the influence of an unjust prejudice. 
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at last took lip arms against their nVistefs, and 
threatened no less than the destruction of the 
Spartan state. In this extremity, the Lacedae- 
monians sent to Athens to implore succour; 
but this was opposed by Ephialtes, who declared 
that it would be no way advisable to assist 
them, or to make a rival city powerful by theii* 
assistance. On the other hand, Cimon espoused 
the cause of Sparta, declaring, that it was weak 
and inconsistent to maim the Grecian confe- 
deracy, by suffering one of its members to be 
tamely lopped away. His opinion for this timd 
prevailed : he was permitted to march forth, at 
the head of a numerous body, to their relief, 
and the insurrection was quelled at their ap- 
proach. But, shortly after, the mischief broke 
out afresh. The Helotes possessed themselves of 
the strong fortress of Ithome, and the Spartans 
again petitioned for Athenian assistance. It was 
now that the party of Pericles was found to pre- 
vail, and the Lacedaemonians were refused a 
compliance with their demands. Thus left to 
finish the war with their insurgent slaves in the 
best manner they could, after besieging Ithome, 
which held out for ten years, they at last became 
masters of it, sparing the lives of those who de- 
fended it, upon condition of leaving Peloponne- 
sus ever after. 

In the mean time, the refusal on the side of 
Athens, and some indignities said to have b^en 
received from the Lacedaemonians, revived a 
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jealousy that had long subsisted between these 
rival states, which continued thenceforward to 
operate with greater or more diminished influ- 
ence, until both were utterly unable to withstand 
the smallest efforts of foreign invasion. 
/ The first instance the Athenians gave of 
their resentment, was to banish Cimon, who had 
been a favourer of the Spartan cause, for tea 
years, from the city. They next dissolved 
their alliance with Sparta, and entered into a 
treaty with the Argives, the professed enemies 
of the former. The slaves of Ithome were also 
taken under Athenian protection, and settled 
with their families at Naupactus. All the pri- 
vileges of Spartan subjects were demanded in 
behalf of the Athenians residing in Lacedae- 
mon } and all the benefits of the Spartan laws in 
behalf of their own dependent cities. But what 
contributed to widen the breach still more, the 
city of Megara, revolting from its alliance with 
Sparta, was protected and garrisoned by the 
Athenians : Thus was laid the foundation of an 
inveterate hatred, which ended in the mutual de- 
struction of both states. 

The chief motive to this insolent and treacher- 
ous conduct of the Athenians, was the high 
tone of superiority which they had assumed ever 
since the victory of Plataea. That victory had 
raised them to the same national eminence with 
the Lacedaemonians. Their ideas of grandeur 
and rank had, from that period, been fostering. 
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It was not, in their opinion, sufficient that they 
were accounted equal to the Spartans ; they must 
needs be looked upon as their superiors. They, 
therefore, call themselves the ProtecU^s of 
Greece ; they deare that the convention of the 
states shall be held at Athens; and determine 
to avenge the slightest affront at the edge of the 
sword, f 

As in all beginning enmities, several treaties^ 
were entered into, and several leagues concluded 
0Xi both sides, till at last they came to a formal 
rupture. Two pitched battles between the Athe- 
nians and Corinthians, in which either side 
was alternately victorious, sounded the alarm. 
Another followed between the Athenians and 
Spartans at Tanagra, in which Cimon, forget- 
ting the injury he had sustained from his coun- 
try^ came to its assistance; but' the Athenians 
suffered a defeat. A month or two after, an* 
other engagement happened,, and the Athenians 
were in their turn victarious., The conduct of 
Cimon again restored hkn to public favour : he 
was recalled from banishment, in which he had 
spent five years ; and it was Pericles, his rival,, 
who first proposed the decree. 

The first use Cimon made of his return, was^ 
to reconcile the two rival states to each other;; 
and this was so far effected outwardly, that a 
truce for five years was concluded between 
them. This led the way to exerting the power 
of the state upon a more distant enefhy. By^ 
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his advice, a fleet of two hundred sail was 
manned, and destined, tinder his command, to 
conquer the island of Cyprus. He quickly sail- 
ed, overran the island, and laid siege to Citium* 
Here, being either wounded by the defenders^ 
or wasted by sickness, he began to perceive 
the approaches of dissolution ; but, still mindful 
of his duty, he ordered his attendants to conceal 
his death, until their schemes were crowned with 
success. They obeyed with secrecy and siiccessi 
Thirty days after he was dead, the army, which 
still supposed itself under his command, gained 
a signal victory : thus he died not only in the 
arms of conquest, but gained battles merely by 
the efficacy of his name. With Cimon, in a great 
measure, expired the spirit of glory in Athens^ 
As he was the last, so he was the most success-* 
ful of the Grebian heroes. Such was the terror 
of the Persians at his name, that they universally 
deserted the sea-coasts, and would not come with-* 
in four hundred furlongs of the place where he 
could possibly be expected. 

Pericles being now, by the death of Cimon, 
freed from a potent rival, set himself to com- 
plete the work of ambition which he had begun j 
and, by dividing the conquered lands, amusing 
the people with shows, and adorning the city 
with public buildings, he gained such an a^end- 
ant over the minds of the people, , that he might 
be said to have attained a monarchical power in 
Athens. • He found means to maintain, for eight 
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months in the year, a great number of poor ci- 
tizens, by putting them on board the fleet, eon* 
sisting of threescore ships, which he fitted out 
every year. He planted several colonies in the 
many places which had lately submitted to 
Athens. By this he cleared the city of a great 
number of idle persons^ who were ever ready 
to disturb government; and were, at the same 
time, unable to subsist But the public buildings 
which be raised, the ruins of some of which 
subsist to this day, are sufficient to endear his 
name to posterity* It is surprising, that in a city 
not noted for the number of its inhabitants, and 
in so short a space of time as that of his admi- 
nistration, such laborious, expensive, and mag-^ 
nificent works could be performed. All the arts 
of architecture, sculpture, and painting, were 
exhausted in his designs ; and what still remain, 
continue to this hour as inimitable models of 
perfection. To effect these great works, he, in 
some measure, had recourse to injustice, and? 
availed himself of those treasures which had 
been supplied by Greece for carrying on the 
war with Persia, and which, having been lodged 
at Delos, he had address enough to get trans-* 
parted to Athens, where he expended them in 
securing his own power by all the arts of popu-* 
larity. By these means Athens became so much 
Admired and envied by. her neighbours, that it 
went by the name of the Ornament; and when 
it was^ urged that the common tr^asuf^ was 
VOL. I. N • 
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squandered away in these works of show, Fe«^ 
rides answered, that the people of Athene were 
not accountable to any for their conduct; for 
they had the best, right to the treasures of the 
confederated states, who took the greatest care 
to defend them. He added, that it was fit that 
ingenious artisans should have their share of tl^ 
public money, «ince there was still enough left 
for carrying on the war. 

These were rather the arguments of power 
than persuasion^ of a man already ia possessioot 
than willing, upon just grounds, to relinquish 
what he claimed. It was seen not only by the 
wiser citizens, but by all the states of Greece, 
that he was daily striding into power, and that 
he would, as Pisistratus had done before, make 
the people the fabricators of their own chains. 
For remedying this growing eviU the heads of 
the city opposed Thucydides to his growing 
power, and attempted to restrain his career by 
opposing eloquence to popularity. 

Thucydides was brother-in-li^w to Cimon, and 
had displayed his wisdom on numberless occa- 
fflons. He was not possessed of the military 
talents of his rival, but his eloquence gave him 
a very powerful influence over the people. As 
he never left the city, he stiU combated Pe^ 
ricles in all his measures^ and for a while brou^^t 
down the ambition of his rival to the standsurd of 
reason. 

Buffkis efforts could not long avail against the 
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persuasive power and corrupt influence 6f his 
opponent. Pericles every day gained new 
grdUfid, till he at last found himself possessed 
of the whole authority of the state. It was then 
that he began to change his behaviour, and, 
from acting the fawning and humble suppliant, 
he assumed the haughty airs of royalty. He now 
tio longer submitted himself to the caprice of 
the people, but changed the democratic state of 
Athefis into a kind of monarchy, without de- 
parting, however, from the public good. He 
Would sometimes indeed Win his fellow-citizens 
over to his will ; but, at other times, when he 
found them obstinate, he would in a manner 
compel them to consult their own interests. 
Thus, between power and persuasion, public 
profusion and private economy, political false- 
hood and private integrity, Pericles became 
the principal ruler at Athens, and all such as 
were his enemies^ becanie the. enemies of the 
st^te.^ 

It is not to be wondered, thaC tMif jnrosperods 
af>d magnificent state of Athens was not a little 
di^leasing to the rival states of Greece j espe- 
cially as its state of splendour was, in some riieai- 
sure, formed from their contributions. The 
Spartans, particularly, still continued to regard 
this growing city with envy, and soon shewed 
their displeasure, by refusing to send deputies 
to Athens, to consult about repairing the temple 
that had been burnt down during the wars with 
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Persia. The suceessea of Pericles against the 
enemy in Thrace, still more increased their un- 
easiness; and particularly when, sailing round 
Peloponnesus with an hundred ships, he pro- 
tected the allies of Greece, and granted their 
cities all they thought fit to ask him. These 
successes raised the indignation of Sparta, while 
they intoxicated Athens with ideas of ambition,, 
and opened new inlets for meditating conque3t. 
The citizens now began to t^lk of attempts upon 
Egypt, of attacking the maritime provinces of 
Persia, of carrying their arms into Sicily, and 
of extending their conquests from Italy to Car- 
thage. These were views beyond their power, 
and that rather marked their pride, than their 
ability or wisdom.. 

An expedition against Samos, in favour of the 
Milesians, who had craved their assistance, was 
the beginning of this rupture, which never after 
was closed up. It is pretended, that Pericles 
fomented this war, to please a famous courtezan 
named Aspasia, of whom he was particularly 
enamoured. After several events and battles, 
not worth the regard of history, Pericles besieged 
the capital of Samos with tortoises and battering 
rams, which was the first time these military 
engines had been employed in sieges. The 
Samians, after sustaining a nine months' siege, 
surrendered. Pericles razed their walls, dis- 
possessed them of their ships, and demanded 
immense, sums to defray the expenses of the wan 
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' / 

Tlushed with this success/ hej-eturned to Athens, 
buried all those who had lost their lives in the 
»iege in the most splendid manner, and pronounc- 
ed their funeral oration. 

A rupture now between the Athe- ^ ^^ q^.^^ 
* . J '^* ^* <^o/»« 

mans and Lacedaemonians seemed 

inevitable. Pericles, therefore, to anticipate 
the designs of the rival state, advised that aid 
should be seut to the people of Corcyra, whom 
• the Corinthians, assisted by the Lacedaemonians, 
had invaded. 

As the quarrel between the Corcyreans and 
Corinthians gjlve rise to the great Pisioponnesian 
war, which soon after involved all Greece, it 
will be necessary to give a slight account of its 
original. Epidamnus was a colony of the Cor- 
cyreans, which, growing first rich, and soon after 
factious, banished the chief of her citizens. The 
exiles joining with jth«f Illyrians, brought the 
Epidamnians so low, that they were obliged to 
send to Corcyra, their parent city, for assistance. 
The Corcyreans rejecting their request, they had 
recourse to Corinth ; and giving themselves up 
to that state, were taken under its protection. 
.This, however, the Corcyreans, began to resent, 
and, having been remiss in affording assistance 
themselves, resolved to punish such as should 
offer any. A rupture took place between the 
Corinthians and Corcyreans ; some naval engage- 
ments ensued, in which the Corcyreans, being 
worsted, had recourse, as has been already ob- 
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served, to the Athenians for support, who sent 
some naval succours, which, however, proved of 
no great eflScacy in their defence. 

From this war arose another; for Potidaea, a 
city belonging to Athens, declaring for Corinth, 
these two states, from being accessaries, became 
principals, and drew their forces into the field 
pear Potidaea, wh^re a battle ensued, in which 
the Athenians bad the victory. It was in this 
battle that Socrates saved the life of Alcibiades, 
his pupil; and, after the battle was over, pro- 
cured him the prize of valour, which he himself 
had more justly earned. The city of Potidaea 
was, soon after besieged, in consequence of this 
victory, and the Corinthians complained to the 
states of Greece against the Athenians, as having 
infringed the article of peace. The Lacedae- 
monians, in particular, admitted them to an au- 
dience, where the deputies of Corinth endea- 
voured to rouse them into ^ sense of their dan- 
ger from the ambitious designs of Athens ; and 
threatened, if left unprotected, to put themselves 
under the command of a power strong enough 
to grant them protection and safety. After 
hearing what the Athenians had to reply, the 
Spartans came to a close debate among them- 
selves, wherein it was universally agreed that 
the Athenians were the aggressors, and that 
they should be reduced to a just sense of their 
duty. But the dispute was, whether war should 
be immediately declared against them, or re- 
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monstrances made to bring them to reason. Ar* 
chidamusy one of their kings, a man of prudence 
and temper, was of opinion, that they were not at 
this time a match for Athens, and endeavoured 
to dissuade them from rushing into a thoughtless 
and improvident war. But Sthenelaides, one of 
the Ephori, urged the contrary; alleging, that 
i/i^ben once they had received an injury, they 
ought not to deliberate, but that revenge should 
follow insult. Accordingly a war was declaredt 
and all the confederates were made acquainted 
with the resolution. 

War being thus resolved upon, in order to 
^ve a colour of justice to their designs, the La- 
cedaemonians began by sending ambassadors to 
Athens; and,. while they made preparations for 
acting with vjgour, still kept up a show of seek- 
ing redress by treaty* They required of the 
Athenians the expulsion of some who had pro- 
faned the temple of Minerva, at Cylon from 
their city ; they xlemanded that the siege of Po- 
tidaea should be raised, and that the Athenians 
should cease to infringe upon the liberties of 
Greece. 

Pericles now saw, that, as he had led the 
Athenians into a war, it was incumbent upon 
him to inspire them with courage to prosecute 
it with vigour. He shewed his countrymen that 
even trifles, extorted from them with an air of 
<;ommand, were in themselves a sufficient ground 
for war^ that they might promise themselves a 
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considerable share of success from the division 
in the confederated councils of their opponents ; 
that they had shipping to invade their enemy*s 
coasts, and their city, being well fortified, could 
not easily be taken by land. He concluded 
with telling them the absolute jiecessity there 
was for war ; and that the more cheerfully they 
undertook iU the easier it would be to bring it 
to a happy conclusion. That the greatest ho- 
nours had generally recurred to their state from 
the greatest extremities ; that this should serve 
to animate them in its defence, so as to trans- 
mit it with undiminished honour to posterity. 
The people, giddy, fond of change, and unter- 
rified by distant dangers, readily came into his 
opinion ; and, to give some colour to their pro- 
ceedings, returned evasive answers to the Spar^ 
tan demands j and concluded with asserting, that 
they desired to adjust all differences by treaty, 
as unwilling to begin a war ; but, in case of dan- 
ger, they would defend themselves with desperate 
resolution. 

Thus the people, from their love of change, 
entered hastily into the war, but Pericles was 
personally interested in its declaration. He was 
deeply indebted to the state, and knew that a 
time of peace was the only opportunity in which 
he could be called upon to settle his accounts. 
It is said that Alcibiades, his nephew, seeing him 
one day very pensive, and demanding the rea- 
6on« was answered, that he was considering hf)w 
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to mak€ up his accounts. " You had better/' 
said he, ** consider bow to avoid being account- 
able." Beside this, Pericles, finding no happi- 
ness in domestic society, gave himself up to the 
allurements of his mistress Aspasia, whose wit 
and vivacity had captivated all the poets and 
philosophers of the age, Socrates himself not ex- 
cepted. She was inclined to oppose the Spartan 
state; and he, in some measure, is thought to 
have acquiesced in her advice. 

'i]War being thus resolved on on every side, 
the first dawn of success seemed to offer in fa- 
vour of Athens: the city of Platasa, that had 
lately declared for them, was surprised by three 
hundred Thebans, who were let in by a party 
of the town that joined in the conspiracy. But 
a part of the citizens, that had espoused the op- 
posite interests, falling upon them in the night, 
killed a part, and took two hundred prisoners, 
who, a little time after, were put to death. The 
Athenians, as soon as the news was brought of 
this action, sent succours and provisions thither, 
and cleared the city of all persons who were 
incapable of bearing arms. From this time all 
-Greece appeared in motion j every part of it 

took a side in the common >quarrel, except a 

few states, who continued neuter till they should 
«ee the event of the war. The majority were 

for the Lacedaemonians, as being the deliverers 
of Greece, and espoused their interests with ar- 

douft On their side were ranged the Achaians, 
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the inhabitants of Pellene excepted, the people 
of Megara, Locris, Boeotia, Phocis, Arobracia, 
Leucadia, and Anactorium. On the side of 
Atliens were the people of Chios, Lesbos, Plata^ 
many of the idands, and several tributary mari- 
time states, including those of Thrace, Potida^ 
excepted. 

The Lacedaemonians, immediately after their 
attempt upon Plataea, assembled a body of men, 
making up, with their confederates, sixty thou- 
sand in number: Archidamus, who commanded 
the army, harangued them in an animated 
speech. He told them, that the eyes of all 
Greece were upon them ; that they were supe* 
rior in numbers, and were to oppose an enemy 
not only inferior in number, but oppressed with 
the consciousness of their own violence and in- 
justice. He exhorted them to march boldly into 
the country they were about to enter, with that 
courage for which they had been long famous, 
and with that caution which was requisite against 
so insidious an adversary. The whole army an- 
swered with an acclamation of joy ; and thus 
that war, which was to be the destruction of 
Greece, was commenced in a phrenzy of .trans- 
port by its short-sighted inhabitants, who hur- 
ried on to mutual ruin. 

Pericles, on the other hand, prepared his 

scanty body of Athenians to meet the threatened 

blow. He declared to the Athenians, that should 

Archidatnus, when he was laying waste the Ath&- 

% 
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nian territories, spare any part of those lands 
that belonged to Pericles himself, he would only 
consider it as a trick to impose upon Athenian 
credulity; he, therefore, gave up all his pro- 
perty in those lands, and resigned them back 
to the state, from which his ancestors had ori- 
ginally received them. He declared to the peo- 
ple, that it was their interest to protract the 
war, and to let the enemy be ruined by delay. 
He advised them to remove all their effects from 
their country, land to shut themselves up in 
Athens without ever hazarding a battle. Their 
troops indeed were but very scanty, compared to 
those they were to oppose ; they amounted but 
to thitteen thousand heavy-armed soldiers, six- 
teen thousand inhabitants, and twelve hundred 
horse, with a body of archers about double that 
number. Tins was the whole army of the Athe- 
nians ; but their chief strength consisted in a 
fleet of three hundred galleys, which, by con- 
tinually infesting and plundering the enemy's 
coast, raised contributions sufficient to defray the 
expense of the war. 

Impressed with the exhortation of Pericles, 
the Athenians, with a mixture of grief and re- 
solution, forsook the culture of their fields, and 
carried all their possessions that could be con- 
veyed away with them into Athens. They had 
now enjoyed the sweets of peace for near fifty 
years, and their lands bore an appearance of, 
wealth and industry; but, from the fate of war, 
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they were once more obliged to forsake culture 
for encampment, the sweets of rural life for the 
shocks of battle. 

In the naean time the Lacedaemonians enter- 
ed the country at Oenoe, a frontier fortress, 
and, leaving it behind them, marched forward 
to Acharne, an unwalled town, within seven 
miles of Athens. The Athenians, terrified at 
their approach, now began to convert their fury 
against the enemy into reproaches against their 
former leader. They abused him for bringing 
them into a war, io which he had neither strength 
to pppose, nor courage to protect thei#|5^they ♦ 
loudly desired, notwithstanding the inferiority 
of their number, to Mf led into tim id4 of 
battle. Pericles, however, chose thewofe mo- j 
derate part. He shut up t^e city gi^fees, (riaced ^" 
sufficient guards at all the posts ^VouDd, sent \ 
out parties of horse to keep the enemy em- f 
ployed ; and, at the same time, ordered out one 
hundred galleys to infest the coast of Pelopon- 
nesus. These precautions at last 'succeeded : 
After the Lacedemonians had lai^ waste the 
whole country round Athens, and insulted the 
defenders of the city by their numbers and 
their reproaches, finding the place impregnable, 
they abandoned the siege, and the inhabitants 
once more issued from their walls in joy and 
security. 

The Athenians, after this severe mortification, 
resolved to retaliate. Being left at liberty to 
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act offensively, as well by land as sea, they in^ 
vaded the enemy's territory with their whole 
force in turn, and took Nisae, a strong haven^ 
with walls reaching into the city of Nigara. 

Proud of the first dawn of success, the first 
campaign being elapsed, during the winter they 
expressed their triumph by public games at the 
funerals of those who were slain in battle. They 
placed their bodies in tents three days before 
the funeral; upon the fourth day coffins of 
Cyprus were sent from the tribes, to convey the 
bones of their relations ; the procession marched 
with solemn pomp, attended by the inhabitants 
and strangers who visited the city ; the relations 
and children of the soldiers who were killed^ 
stood weeping at the sepulchre ; those who feM 
at the battle of Marathon indeed were buried 
on the field^^Li»the rest received one common 
interment in a^ace called Ceraraicus. Pericles^ 
who had contributed to the saving of his country, 
contributed also to its honour, and pronounced 
a funeral oration over them, which remains to 
this day, at once a mark of his eloquence and 
his gratitude. But the joy of the! public was 
not confined to empty praises, ceremonies, and 
tears ; a stipend was set apart for maintaining the 
widows and the orphans of those who fell in the 
service of their country. And thus ended the 
first year of the Peloponnesian war/. 

In^the beginning of the ensuing summer, the 
Lacedaemonians renewed their hostilities, and iu^ 
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vaded the territories of Athens with the same 
number of men as before. In this manner 
these capricious states went on to harass and 
depopulate each other : but a more terrible pun- 
ishment now began to threaten them from na- 
ture. A plague broke out in the city of Athens, 
a more terrible than which is scarcely recorded 
in the annals of history. It is related that 
it began in Ethiopia, whence it descended into 
Egypt, from thence travelled into Libya and 
Persia, and at last broke like a flood upon 
Athens. This pestilence baffled the utmost ef- 
forts of art ;; the most robust constitutions were 
unable to withstand its attacks; no skilh/could 
obviate, nor no remedy dispel, the terrible in- 
fection. The instant a person wa^^^zed, he 
was struck with despair, which q^ite disabled 
him from attempting a cure. '^bS^umftiity of 
friends was as fatal to themsel^, as it was in- 
effectual to the unhappy sufierers. The j)rodi- 
gious quantity of baggage, which had been re- 
moved out of the country into the eity^ increas- 
ed the calamity. M|ost of the inhabitants, for 
want of lodging, lived in little cottages, in 
which they could scarce breathe, while the 
burning heat of the summer increased the pes- 
tilential malignity. They were seen confusedly 
huddled together, the dead as well as the dying, 
some crawling through the streets, some lying 
along by the sides of fountains, whither- they 
had endeavoured to repair, to quench the rag- 
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irig thirst which consumed theiih-|u Their very 
temples were filled with dead bodies, and every 
part of the city exhibited a dreadful scene of 
mortality, without the Feast remedy for the pre- 
sent, or the least hopes with regard to futurity.. 
It seized the people with sueh violence, that 
they £ti\ one upon another as they passed along 
the streets. It was also attended with such un- 
common pestilential v^>ours, that the very 
beasts and birds of prey, though famishing 
round the walls of the city, would not touch 
the bodies of those who died of it* Even in 
those who recovered, it left such a trncture of 
its malignity, that it struck upon their senses. 
It effaced the memory of all the passages o( 
their former lives, and they knew neither themf- 
selves nor their nearest relations. The circum-^ 
stances of this disease are described at large 
by Thucydides, who was sick of it himself; and 
he observes among other effects of it, that it 
introduced into the city a more licentious way 
of living. Fox the people had first recourse to 
their gods to avert that judgment; but, finding 
they were all alike infected, whether they wor- 
shipped them or not, and that it was generally 
mortal, they abandoned themselves at once to 
des{mir and riot y for, since they held their lives 
but as it were by the day, they were resolved to 
make the most of their time and money. The 
cause of it was generally attributed to Pericles, 
who, by drawing such numbers into the city^ 
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was thought to have corrupted the very air. 
Yet| though this was raging within, and the 
enemy wasting the country without, he was still 
in the same mind as before,, that they ought 
not to rest all their hopes on the issue of a bat- 
tle. In the meaa time the enemy advancing to-' 
wards the coast, laid waste the whole country^ 
and returned, after having insulted the wretched 
Athenians, already thinned by pestilence and 
famine. 

Fickleness and inconstancy were the prevail 
ing characters of the Athenians; ^nd as these 
carried them on a sudden to thefr greatest ex^* 
cesses, they soon brought them back within the 
bounds of moderation and respect. Pericles 
had been long a favourite ; the calamities of the 
state at last began to render him obnoxious^ 
they had deposed him from the command of his 
army, but now repented their rashness, and re^ 
instated him a short time after, with more than' 
former authority. By dint of suffering, they 
began to bear patiently their domestic misfor- 
tunes ; and, impressed with a love of their coun-* 
try, to ask pardon for their former ingratitude^ 
But he did not live long to enjoy his honours;. 
He was seized with the plague, which, like a 
malignant enemy, struck its severest blow at 
parting. Being extremely ill, and ready to breathe 
his last, the principal citizens, and such of his 
friends as had not forsaken him, discoursing 
in his bed-chamber concerning the loss they 
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were about to sustain, ran over bis explbits, and 
computed tbe number of his victories. They 
did not imagine that Pericles attended to what 
they said^ as he seemed insensible; but it was 
far otherwise, for not a single word of their dis*- 
course had escaped him. " At last,'* cried he> 
" why will you extol a series of actions, in which 
fortune had the greatest part ? There is one cir- 
cumstance which I would not haVe forgotten^ 
yet which you have passed over; I could wish 
to have it remembered, as the most glorious cir- 
cumstance of life— that I never yet caused a 
single citizen to put on mourning.*' 

Thus died Pericles* in whom were united a 
number of excellent qualities without impairing 
each other. As well skilled in naval affairs as in 
the conduct of armies ; as well skilled in the arts 
of raising money as of employing it ; eloquent in 
public and pleasing in private ; he was a patron 
of artists, at once informing them by his taste 
and example. 

The most memorable transaction of the follow- 
ing years was the siege of Platasa by the Lace- 
dsBmonians. This was one of the most famous 
sieges in antiquity, on account of the vigorous 
efforts of both parties, but especially for the 
glorious resistance made by the besieged, and 
the stratagems to escape the fury of the assail- 
ants. 

The Lacedaemonians besieged this place in 
the beginning of the third campaign. As soon 
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ad they hdd fixed their camp round the bitj^ in 
order to lay waste the places adjacent^ the Pla<- 
tseans sent deputies to the Lacedaemonian gene«- 
raU declaring the injustice of injuring them, who 
had received their liberties on a former occasion 
from the Lacedaemonians themselves^ The La*- 
cedeemonians replied, that there was but one 
method to ensure their safety; which was, to 
renew that alliance by which they had originally 
procured their freedom ; to disclaim their Athe- 
nian supporters, and to unite with the Lacedae- 
monians, who had power and will to protect 
them. The deputies replied, they could not 
possibly come to any agreement without first 
sending to Athens, whither their wives and chil- 
dren were retired. The Lacedaemonians permit- 
ted them to send thither ; and the Athenians so- 
lemnly promising to succour them to the utmost 
of their power, the Plataeans resolved to sufier 
the last extremities rather than surrender, and 
prepared for a vigorous defence, with a steady 
resolution to succeed or fall. 

Archidamus, the Lacedaemonian general, after 
calling upon the gods to witness that he did not 
first infringe the alliance, prepared for the siege 
with equal perseverance. He surrounded the 
city with a circumvallation of trees, which were 
laid very close together, their branches turned 
towards the city. He then raised batteries upon 
them, and formed a terrace sufficient to support 
his warlike machines. His army worked night 
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on&«balf of the soldtera reposing themaelvea while 
the others were at worlu 

The be9ieged observing the works begin to 
rise round tbem^ threw up a wooden wall upon 
the wails of the city, opposite the platform, in 
order that they might always overtop the be* 
ateger^ Tfaii wall was covered on the outside 
with hide^ bbtb raw and dry, in order to shel- 
ter it from the besic^rs' fires» Thus both walls 
seemed to vie with each other for superiority, 
till at last the besieged, without amusii^ them- 
selves at this work any longer, built another 
withuiy in the form of a half^moon, behind which 
they might retire^ in case their outer works were 
forced* 

In the m«an time the besiegers, having mount- 
ed their engines of war, shook the city wall in a 
veiy terrible manner ; which, though it alarmed 
the citiaens, did not, however, discourage theto. 
They employed every art that fortification could 
suggest against the enemy's batteries. Th^ 
catched with ropes the heads of the battering 
rams that were urged against them, and deadened 
their force with levers. The besi^ers, finding 
their attack did not go on succenfully, and that 
a new wall was raised against their platfbrm, 
despaired of being able to storm the place ; and 
tlierefore changed the siege into a blockade, 
after having vainly attempted to set fire to the 
city, which was suddenly quemrbed by a shower. 
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The city was now surrounded by a brick Wal)^ 
suddenly erected, strengthened on each side by 
a deep ditch. The whole army was engaged suc- 
cessively upon this wall, and when it was finished 
they left a guard over half of it ; the Boeotians 
offering to guard the other half, while the rest of 
the army returned to Sparta» 

In this manner the wretched Platasans were 
cooped up by a strong wall, without any hopes 
of redress, and only awaited the mercy of the 
conqueror* There were now in Platasa but four 
hundred inhabitants, and fourscore Athenians, 
with an hundred and ten women to dress their 
victuals, and no other person, whether freeman 
or slave, all the rest having been sent to Athens 
before the siege. At last the inhabitants of 
Platsea, having lost all hopes of succour, and 
being in the utmost want of provisions, formed 
a resolution to cut their way through the enemy* 
But half of them, struck with the greatness of 
the danger, and the boldness of the enterprise, 
entirely lost courage when they came to the 
execution; but the rest (who were about two 
hundred and twenty soldiers) persisted in their 
resolution, and escaped in the following man- 
ner. The besieged first took the height of the 
wall, by counting the rows of bricks which com*- 
posed it; and this they did at different times, 
and employed several men for that purpose, in 
order that they might not mistake in the calcu- 
lation. This was the easier, because, as the wall 
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Stood but at a small distisince, evefy part of it 
was very visible. JThey then made ladders of a 
proper length. All things being now ready for 
executing the design, the besieged left the city 
one night when there was no moon, in the midst 
of a storm of wind and rain. Afler crossing the 
first ditch, they drew near the wall undiscovered, 
through the darkness of the night, not to mention 
that the. noise made by the rain and wind pre^ 
vented their being heard. They marched at 
some distance from one another, to prevent the 
clashing of their arms, which were light, in order 
that those who carried them might be the more 
active; and one of their legs was naked, to keep 
them from sliding so easily in the mire. Those 
who carried the ladders, laid them in the space 
between the towers, where they knew no guard 
was posted, because it rained. That instant 
twelve men mounted the ladders, armed with 
only a coat of mail and a dagger, and marched 
directly to the towers, six on each side. They 
were followed by soldiers armed only with jave- 
lins, that they might mount the easier, and 
their shields were carried after them to be used 
in the charge. When most of those were got 
to the top of the wall, they were discovered 
by the falling of a tile, which one of their com^ 
rades, in taking hold of the parapet, had thrown 
down. The alarm was immediatefy given from 
the towers, and the whole army approached the 
Wall, without discovering the occasion of thci 
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outcry^ from the gioom of the night ahd tfao 
Tid^nce of (lie Jrtorm. Besides whi^^ those who 
had 6<»id behind in the titji beat en alann at 
tfie same time in another quarter^ to make a di« 
verBton $ so that the enemy did not know which 
way (30 turn thetoselvesi and were afraid to quit 
their posts. But a oorps de resteve of three hun* 
dred tnen^ who were kept for any unforeseen 
accident that might happen^ quitted ti)e eon^ 
travailation, and ran to that part where they 
heard the iioii5e» and tofxrhes were held up t^ 
wards Thebes, to shew that they tn^st run that 
. wayi But tho9e in the eity^ to render the signal 
of no use, made others at the same time in dif* 
ferent quarters^ having prepared them on the 
walia for that purpose. In the mean time, those 
who had mounted first having possessed them- 
selves of the two towers w^hieh flanked the in- 
terval where the ladders were set, and having 
killed those who guarded them, posted them- 
selves there to defend the passage, and keep olT 
the besiegers. Then setting ladders on the top 
of the wall, betwixt the two towers, they caused 
a good number of their comrades to mount, in 
order to keep ofi^ by the discharge of their ar- 
rows, as well those who were advancing to the 
foot of the wall, as the otbei*s who were hastening 
to the neighbouring towers. Whikt this was 
doing, they had time to set up several ladders, 
and to throw down the parapet, that the rest 
might come up with greater ease. As fast as 
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they came up» they went down on the other 
$ide« And drew up n^ar the fosse» on the outside^ 
to shoot at those who appeared. After they 
were passed over, the men who were in the 
towers came down lasts and madis to the fost»^ 
to follow after the rest* That instant the guard, 
with three hundred torches, came up« However, 
as the Flata^ns saw their enemies by this light 
better than they were seen by them, they there-- 
fore took a surer aim, by which means the last 
crossed the ditch, without being attacked in 
their passage*. However, tiiis was not doi^e * 
without much difficulty, because the ditch was 
frozen over, and the ice could qot bear, op ac- 
count of a thaw and heavy rains. The violence 
of the storm was of great advantage to them* 
After all were passed, they took the rood towards 
Thebes, the better to conceal their retreat, bcr 
cause it was not likely they had fl^. towards a 
city of the enemy's. Immediately they per.- 
ceived the besiegers with torches in their hands 
pursuing them in the road diat led to Athens. 
After keeping that of Thebes about six or seven 
stadia, they turned short towards the mountain, 
and resumed the route of Athens, whither two 
hundred and twelve arrived out of two hundred 
and twenty who had quitted the place ; the rest 
having returned back to it through fear, one 
ardier excepted, who was taken on the side of ^ 
the fosse of contrayallation. The besiegers, after 
having pursued them to no purpose, returned 
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to their camp. In the mean time,, the I^atmans 
who remained in the city, supposing that all 
their companions had been killed, (because they 
^ho were returned, to justify themselves, affirm- 
ed they were,) sent a herald to demand their 
<)ead bodies ; but being told the true state of the 
affair, he withdrew. At the end of the following 
campaign, the Plata3ans, being in absolute want 
of provisions, and unable to make the leaist de- 
fence, surrendered, upon condition that they 
should not be punished till they had been tried 
and adjudged in form of justice. Five com- 
missioners came for this purpose from Lacedse- 
mon, and these, without charging them with any 
crime, barely asked them, whether they had done 
any service to the Lacedaemonians and the allies 
in this war? The Platasans were much surprised, 
as well asf puzzled, at this question, and were 
sensible that it had been suggested by the The- 
bans, their professed enemies, who had vowed 
their destruction. Tliey, therefore, put the La^ 
cedaemonians in mind of the services they had 
done to Greece in general, both at the battle of 
Artemisium and that of Plataea, and particularly 
in Lacedaemonia at the time of the earthquake, 
which was followed by the revolt of their slaves. 
The only reason they offered for their having 
joined the Athenians afterwards, was to defend 
themselves from the hostilities of the Thebans, 
against whom they had implored the assistance 
of the Lacedaemonians to no purpose. That if 
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thai was imputed to them 9S a crime, which was 
only their misfortune, it ought not, however, * 
entirely to obliterate the remembrance of their 
former services. " Cast your eyes," said they, 
♦^ on the monuments of your ancestors which you 
see here, to whom we annually pay all the honours 
which can be rendered to the manes of the dead. 
You thought fit to intrust their bodies with us, 
as we were eye-witnesses of their bravery : And 
yet you will now give up their ashes to their 
murderers, in abandoning us to the Thebans, 
who fought against them at the battle of Plataaa. 
Will you enslave a province where Greece re- 
covered its liberty ?• Will you destroy the temples 
of those gods to whom you owed the victory? 
Will you abolish the memory of their founders, 
who contributed so greatly to your safety ? ^ On 
this occasion we may venture to say, our interest 
is inseparable from your glory, and you cannot 
deliver up your ancient friends and benefactors 
to the unjust hatred of the Thebans, without 
eternal infamy to yourselves." One would con- 
elude that these just remonstrances must, have 
made some impression on the Lacedaemonians; 
but they were biassed more by the answer the 
Thebans made, and which was expressed in the 
most haughty and bitter terms against the Pla- 
tseans ; and, besides, they had brought their in- 
structions from Lacedaemon. They stood, there- 
fore, to their first question. Whether the Pla- 
taeans had done them aqy service since the wa»? 
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and malcing them pass one after another, as they 
severally answered Noj each was immediately 
butchered, and not one escaped. About two 
hundred were killed in this manner^ and twenty* 
five Athenians, who were among them, met 
with the same unhappy fate. Their wives, who 
had been taken prisoners, were made slaves. 
The Thebans afterwards peopled their city with 
exiles from Megara and Thebes, but tlie year 
after they demolished it entirely. It was in this 
manner the Lacedaemonians, in the hopes of 
reaping great advantages from the Thebans, sa- 
crificed the Platfieans to their animosity, ninety- 
three years after their first alliance with the Athe* 
nians. 

Much about this time was set on foot the ex- 
pedition for the relief of Lesbos. But the Pe- 
loponnesians hearing in their voyage of a vio- 
lent insurrection in Corcyra, resolved to sail 
thither, hoping that the disaffected state of that 
island would make it fall an easy prey to their 
army. They were, however, disappointed in 
their expectation; for the Corcyreans had be- 
come so exasperated and so desperate, as to deter 
the most daring enemy from approaching their 
city. It was about the same time also, that Si- 
cily began to be agitated by a quarrel that took 
place between the inhabitants of Syracuse and 
those of Leontium. Their dissensions ran high : 
but the detail of them, and of the operations 
* Corcyra, and other places, I am inclined to 
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pass over in sUebce, aD they were inctdents in 
which the Greciaa states mutuaUy destroyed 
each otheri without promoting general happi- 
ness, or e8ta|;dishing aiiy common form of go- 
vernment. The fluctuations of success were 
yarkms. l^e Athenians took ihe city of Pylua 
from the Lacedaamoniansf and they> on the 
otber handy made annual incursions into Attica* 
More than one overture for a peace was made 
by the Lacedaemonian ambassadors without ef^ 
feet: for Cleon, who had a great ascendant 
93ntmg the Athenians, boasted that he would 
take all the Spartans prisoners in the island of 
Sphacteria, within twenty days^ . The war was, 
therefore, renewed, with all its former animo* 
sities* This idand, which was situated near 
Fylas, became the scene of mutual contention. 
Demosthenes, the Athenian admiral, (whose va*- 
lour and conduct his eloquent descendant of the 
same name afterwards extolled), being joined 
in commission with Cleon, landed on the island 
in order to dispossess the Lacedaraionfans, who 
still remained there. They attacked the enemy 
with great vigour, drove them from post to post, 
and^ gaining ground perpetually, at last forced 
them to the extremity of the island. The Lace- 
daemonians had stormed a fort that was thought 
inaccessible. There they drew up in order of 
battle, faced about to that side only where they 
could be attacked, and defended themselves 
like so many lions. As the engagement had 
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lasted the greatest part of the day, and the sol- 
diers were oppressed with heat and weariness, 
and parched with thirst, the general of the Mes- 
senians, directing himself to Cleon, and Demos- 
thenes, the general who was joined in commis- 
sion with him, said, that all their efforts would 
be to no purpose, Unless they charged their 
enemy's rear; and he promised, if they would 
give him but some troops, armed with missive 
weapons, that he would endeavour to find a 
passage. Accordingly, he and his followers 
climbed up certain steep and craggy places, 
which were not guarded; then coming down 
unperceived into the fort, he appeared on a 
sudden at the backs of the Lacedaemonians, 
which entirely damped their courage, and after^ 
wards completed their overthrow. They now 
made but a very feeble resistance, and, being 
oppressed with numbers, attacked on all sides, 
and dejected through fatigue and despair, they 
began to give way: but the Athenians seized 
on all the passes, and cut off their retreat. 
Cleon and Demosthenes finding, that should the 
battle continue, not a man of them .would es- 
cape, and being desirous of carrying them alive 
to Athens, commanded their soldiers to desist, 
and caused proclamation to be made to them by 
herald to lay down their irms and surrender at 
discretion. At these words the greatest part 
lowered their shields, and clapped their hands 
in token of approbation. A kind of suspensioa 
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of arms was agreed upon, and their commander 
desired that leave might be. granted him to dis- 
patch a messenger to the camp, to know the 
resolution of the generals.!? '^his was not al- 
lowed; but they called heralds from the coast, 
and, after several messages, a Lacedasmonian 
advanced forward, and cried aloud, that they 
VBere permitted to treat with the enemy, pro- 
vided they did not submit to dishonourable 
terms% Upon this they held a conference, after 
which they surrendered at discretion, and were 
kept till the next day. The Athenians then 
raising a trophy, and restoring the Lacedaemo- 
nians their dead, embarked for their own coun- 
try, after distributing the prisoners among the 
several ships, and committing the guard of them 
to the captains of the galleys. In this battle 
one hundred and twenty-eight Lacedaemonians 
fell out of four hundred and twenty, which was 
their number at first; so that there survived not 
quite three hundred, an hundred and twenty of 
whom were inhabitants of the city of Sparta. 
The siege of the island (to compute from the 
beginning of it, including the time enaployed 
in the truce), had lasted threescore and twelve 
days. They all now left Pylus, and Clepn's 
promise, though deemed so vain and. rash, was 
found literally true. But the most surprising 
circumstance was the capitulation that bad been 
made j for it was believed that the Lacedae- 
monians, so far from surrendering their arms. 
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would die swwd in band. Being come to Atheiis^ 
they were ordered to remain prisoners till a 
peace should be concluded, prorided the Lace^ 
daemonians did not make anj incursiooa into 
their country, for that then they should all be 
put to deaths. They left a garrison in Pylus« 
The Meisenians iii Naupactus, who had formerly 
poasessed it, sent thither the flower of their 
youth, who very much infested the Lacedae-^ 
monians by their incuniions | and as those Messe- 
nians spoke the language of the country, they 
prevailed with a great number of slaves to join 
them. The Lacedasmonians, dreading a greater 
evil, sent sereral deputations to Athens^ but to 
no purpose ) the Athenians being too much elated 
with their prosperity, and especially their, late 
success, to listen to any terms. For two or three 
years successively hostilities were carried on 
with alternate suoceas, and nothing but the 
humbling of the one or other of the two rival 
states could decide the quarrel. The Athenians 
made themselves masters of the island of Cy- 
thera; but, on the other hand, were defeated 
by the Lacedasmoniatis at Delion. At Umgth 
the two nations began to grow weary of a war 
which put them to great expense, and did not 
procure them any real advantage. A truce for 
a year was, therefore, concluded between them, 
which served t^ pave the way for a more lasting 
reconciliation. The death of the two generals 
that commanded the contending armies, served 
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Hot a little to hiasten this event* Brtsidas^ the 
Lacedasmonian, was killed as he was conducting 
a eally^ when besieged in Amphipolis; and 
CleOn, the Athenian^ despising an enemy to 
which be knew himself superior^ was set upon 
linawareS) and» flying for safety^ was killed by a 
soldier who happened to meet him. Thus these 
two men, who had long opposed the tranquillity 
of Greece, and raised their reputations, but in 
a very difierent way, fell a sacrifice to their own 
ambition. 

They were, however, men of very opposite 
characters* Brasidas had courage and conduct, 
moderation and integrity; and it was he alone 
who, at this time, kept up the sinking reputa- 
tion of his country. He was the only Spartan 
since Pausauias^ who appeared with any es- 
tablished character among the confederates, to 
whom he behaved so well, that they were again' 
brought under the dependance of Sparta; and 
several cities came in to him as their common 
deliverer from the tyranny of Athens. The in- 
habitants of Amphipdis, besides their joining 
with the other allies in solemnizing his funeral 
in a public manner, instituted anniversary games 
and sacrifices to his memory as a hero ; and so 
far considered him as their founder, that they 
destroyed all the monuments which had been 
preserved as marks of their being an Athenian 
colony. His opposition to the peace was not 
so much the effect of his obstinacy, as of a true 
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Spartiii zeal for the honour of his country^ which 
he was sensible had been treated by the Athe- 
nians with too much insolence and contempts 
He had now 21 fair prospect of bringing them 
to reason, as he was gaining ground upon them^ 
and every day making fresh conquests; and^ 
however he might be transported with the glory 
of performing great actions, yet the main end 
of his ambition seems to have been, the brings 
ing the war to a happy conclusion* I must not 
here omit the generous answer his mother made 
to the persons who brought her the newsf of his 
death. Upon her asking them whether he died 
honourably, they naturally fell into encomiums 
on his great exploits and his personal bravery, 
and preferred him to all the generals of his 
time: — " Yes/' said she, "my son was a valiant 
man, but Sparta has still many citizens braver 
than he/* 

Cleon was another sort of man : he was rash, 
arrogant, and obstinate; contentious^ envious, 
and malicious ; covetous and corrupt ; and yet, 
with all these baci qualities, he had some little 
arts of popularity, which raised and supported 
him. He made it his business to caress the old 
men ; and, as much as he loved money, he 
often relieved the poor. He had a readiness of 
wit, with a kind of drollery, that took with many, 
though with the generality it passed for impu- 
dence and buffoonery. He had one very re- 
fined way of recommending himself, which was 
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Upon his coming inta power^ to discard aji his 
old friends, for fear it should be thought he 
i?rould be biassed by them. At the same time 
he picked up a set of Tiie sycophants in their 
room, and made a servile court to the lowert 
dregs of the peopfe; and yet even they had so 
bad an c^inion of him, that they often declared 
a^inst him for Nicias, his professed edemy; 
who, tbongh he took part with the nobility, 
still preserved aa interest with the commons, 
and was more generally respected. That which 
Cleon chiefly depended on, was his eloquence: 
but it was of a boisterous kind, verbose and pe- 
tulant, and consisted m;ore in the vehemence 
of his style and utterance,^ and the distortion 
of his action and gesture, than in the strength c^ 
his reasoning. By this furious manner of ha« 
ranguing, he introduced among the orators and 
statesmen a licentiousness and indecency which 
were not known befbrC) and which gave rise to 
the many riotous and disorderly proceedings 
wbidi took place afterwards in the assemblies, 
when almost every thing was carried by noise 
and tumult In the military part of his service 
he was as unaccountable as in the rest of bis 
conduct. He was not naturally formjsd for wsuv 
and only made use of it as a cloak for his ill 
practices, and because he could not carry on 
bis other views without it. V His taking Sphae- 
teria was certainly a great action, but it was a 
cash and desperate one; and it has been shewn 
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how he was undesignedly drawn into it by a 
boast of his own. However^ he was so elated 
with the success of that expedition, that he 
fancied himself a general, and the people were 
brought to have the same jopinion. But the 
^vent soon undeceived them, and convinced 
them that he knew better how to lead in the as- 
sembly than in the field. In reality, he was not 
a man to be trusted in either ; for in the one he 
was more of a blustei'er than of a soldier, and in 
the other he had more of an incendiary than a 
patriot. 

The Lacedaemonians were no less inclined to 
peace than the Athenians, and were glad to treat 
at this time, while they could do it with honour : 
Besides, they had nothing more at heart than 
the imprisonment of their men taken at Py- 
lus, they being the chief of their city; and 
among other considerations, it was not the least, 
that the truce which they had made with Argos, 
for thirty years, was just upon expiring. This 
was a strong and flourishing city, and though it 
was not of itself a match for Sparta, yet they 
knew it was far from being contemptible ; and 
that it held too good a correspondence with its 
neighbours not to make itself capable of giving 
them a great deal of uneasiness. The matter 
having been canvassed and debated most part 
of the winter, the Lacedaemonians, to bring the 
treaty to a conclusion, gave out, that they re- 
solved, as soon as the season would permit, to 
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fortify in Attica. Upon which the Athenians 
grew more moderate in their demands, and a 
peace was concluded in the tenth year of the war 
between the two states and their confederates, 
for fifty years, the chief articles being, that the 
garrisons should be evacuated, and the towns and 
prisoners restored, on both sides. This was call- 
ed the Nician peace, because Nicias, who was 
just the reverse of his rival Cleon, was the chief 
instrument in effecting it. Besides the tender 
concern he always expressed for his country, he 
had more particular ends in it, in securing his re- 
putation : for he had been upon many expedi- 
tions, and had generally succeeded in them ; but 
yet he was sensible how much he owed to his . 
good fortune and his cautious management, and 
he did not care to risk what he had already got 
for the hopes of more. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FROM THE PEACE OV KICIAI, TO THE END OF TRE 
PEL0P0MKB8IAK WAB» 

Evert thing now promised a restoration of 
former tranquillity. The Bceotians and Corin* 
tfaians were the first who shewed signs of dis- 
content, and used their utmost endeavours to 
excite fresh troubles. To obviate any dangers 
arising from that quarter, the Athenians and 
Lacedasmonians united in a league offensive 
and defensive, which served to render them 
more fbrmidable to the neighbouring states^ and 
more assured with regard to each other. Yet 
still the former animosities and jealousies fer^ 
mented at bottom ; and while friendship seemed 
to gloss over external appearances, fresh discon- 
tents were gathering within. The character, in- 
deed, of Nicias, was peaceable, and he did all in 
' his power to persuade the Athenians to seek the 
general tranquillity. But a new promoter of 
troubles was now beginning to make his appear- 
ance, and from him those who wished for peace 
had every thing to fear. This was no other than 
the celebrated Alcibiades, the disciple of Socra- 
tes, a youth equally remarkable for the beauty of 
his person and the greatness of his mental accom- 
plishments. 
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l%e strict intimacy between Alcibiades and 
Socrates, in one of tke most remarkable circum- 
stances of his life. This {Ailosopher, observing 
excellent natural qaaliti^ in him» which were 
greatly heightened by the beauty of his person, 
bestowed incredible pains in cultivating so va^ 
luable a plant, lest, bemg neglected, it should 
wither as it grew, and absolutely degenerate t 
And, indeed, Alcibiades was expoiied to number- 
less dangers: the greatness of his extraction^, 
his vast riches, the authority of his family, the 
credit of his guardians, his personal talents, his 
exquisite beauty, and, still more than these, the 
flattery and complaisance of all who approached 
him. One would htve concluded, says Plutarch,, 
that fortune had surrounded and invested him 
with all these pretended advantages, as with so 
many ramparts and bulwarks, to render him in-^ 
accessible and invulnerable to all the darts of 
philosophy, those salutary darts which strike to 
the very heart, and leave in it the strongest in* 
citements to virtue and solid glory. But those 
very obstacles redoubled the zeal of Socrates.. 
Notwithstanding the strong endeavours that were 
used to divert this young Athenian from a cor- 
respondence which alone was capable of securing 
him from so many snares, he devoted himself 
entirely to it : he had the most unbounded wit ; 
he was fully sensible of Socrates's extraordinary 
merit, and could not resist the charms of his 
sweetly insinuating eloquence, which at that 
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time had a greater ascendant over him than the 
allurements of pleasure. He was so zealous a 
disciple of that great master^ that he followed 
him wherever he went ; took the utmost delight 
in his conversation, was extremely well pleased 
with his principles, received his instruction)^ and 
even his reprimands, with wonderful docility, 
and was so moved with his discourses^ as even 
to shed tears, and abhor himself: so weighty was 
the force of truth in the mouth of Socrates, and 
in so odious a light did he shew the vices to 
which Alcibiades had abandoned himself. At 
cibiades, in those moments when he listened to 
Socrates, differed so much from himself, that 
he appeared quite another man* However, 
his headstrong fiery temperi and his natural 
fondness for pleasure, which was heightened 
and inflamed by the discourses and advice of 
young people, soon plunged him into his for- 
mer irregularities, and tore him as it were from 
his master, who was obliged to pursue him as 
a slave who had escaped correction. This 
vicissitude of flights and returns of virtuous 
resolutions, and relapses into vice, continued 
a long time ; but still Socrates was not disgust- 
ed by his levity, and always flattered himself 
with hopes of bringing him back to his duty : 
and hence, certainly, arose the strong mixture 
of good and evil that always appeared in his 
conduct; the instructions which his master 
had given hm sometimes prevailing, and at 
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Other times, the fire of his passions hurrying him^ 
in a manner against his own will, into things 
of a quite opposite nature. Among the various 
passions that were discovered in him, the strong- 
est and most prevailing was a haughty turn of 
mind, which would force all things to submit 
to it, and could not bear a superior, or even 
an equal. Although his birth and uncommon 
talents smoothed the way to his attaining the 
highest employments in the republic, yet it was 
his wish, that the confidence of the people should 
be gained by the force of his eloquence, and 
the persuasive grace of his orations. To this 
end bis intimacy with Socrates might be of great 
service. Alcibiades, with such a cast of mind 
as we have described, was not born for repose, 
and had set every engine at work to reverse 
the treaty lately concluded between the two 
states; but, not succeeding in his attempt, he 
endeavoured to prevent its taking efiect. He 
was disgusted at the Lacedasmouians, because 
they directed themselves only to Nicias, of 
whom they had a very high opinion; and, on 
the contrary, seemed to take no ipanner of notice 
of him, though his ancestors had enjoyed the 
rights of hospitality among them. / The first 
thing he did to infringe the peace was this: 
having been informed that the people of Argos 
. only wanted an opportunity to differ with the 
Spartans, whom they equally hated and feared, 
he flattered them secretly with the hopes that 
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the AtbraitDft would fiuccour tfaefli» by mgjgfiBt^ 
iog to lbein» that tbey were ready to break a 
peace which /was do way advantageous to them^ 
Accordiogly, be laid bold of this JQDcture» aofl 
improved the pretext the Lacedseoioiiiaofi bad 
giveOf to exasperate the people both against 
them and Ntcjas; which had so good an e&ct^ 
that every thing seemed disposed for a treaty with 
Argos ; of which the liacedrnmoniana being very 
a}^rehrasive> immediatdy diapatcb^d their atn** 
bassadors to Athens, who at first said what seemed 
very satisfactory, that they came with full power 
to concert all matters in diffelrence upon equal 
terms. The council received their propositions^ 
and the people were to assemble the next day 
to ^ve them audience. AlcibiadeSt in the mean 
while, fearing lest this negociation should ruin 
bis designs, had a secret conference with the 
ambassadon, and persuaded them, under a colour 
of friendship, not to let the people know at 
first what full powers their commii^n gave 
them, but intimate, that they came only to treat 
and make proposals; for that otherwise they 
would grow exorbitant in their demands, and 
extort from them such unreasonable terms, as 
they could not with honour consent to. They 
were so well satisfied with the prudence and 
sincerity of this advice, that he drew them from 
Nicias to rely entirely upon himself; and the 
next day, when the people were assembled, and 
the ambassadors introduced, Alcibiades, with 
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a very pUigiog air^ demanded^ of them with 
what powers they were come? They made an* 
swer, that they were not come as plenipoteo- 
tfaries. Upon which he iastantly changed hi^ 
voice and countenancei and exclaiming against 
tbem as notorioufl liars, bid the people take care 
how they transacted any thing with men on 
whom they could have so little dependence. 
The people dismissed the ambassadors in a rage ; 
and Nicias, knowing nothing of the deceit^ was 
confounded, and in di^ace. To redeem bis 
credit, he proposed being sent once more to 
Sparta; but not being able to gain such terms 
there as the Athenians demanded, they, imme- 
diately upon his return, struck up a league with 
the Argives for an hundred years, including the 
Eleans ^)d Mantineans; which yet did not in 
terms caiQcel that with the Lacedaemonians, 
though it is plain that the whole intent of it 
was levelled against them. Upon this new al- 
liance, Alcibiades was declared general ; and 
thcmgh his best friends could not commend the 
method by which he brought about his designs, 
yet it was looked upon as a great reach in po- 
litics, thus to divide and shake almost all Pe- 
loponnesus, and to remove the war so far from 
the Athenian frontier, that even success would 
profit the enemy but little should they be con- 
querors, whereas, if they were defeated, Sparta 
itself would be hardly safe. 
The defection of the confederates began to 
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awaken the jealousy of Sparta; they resolved, 
therefore, to remedy the evil before it spread 
too far; wherefore, drawing out their whole 
force, both of citizens and slaves, and bein^ 
joined by their allies, they encamped almost 
under the walls of Argos. The Argives having 
notice of their march, made all possible pre* 
parations, and came out with a full resolution 
to fight them. But just as they were going to 
engage, two of their officers went over to Agis, 
the Spartan king and general, and proposed to 
him to have the business made up by a refer* 
ence. He immediately closing with the ofier, 
granted them a truce for four months, and 
drew off his army ; the whole affair being trans- 
acted by these three, without any general con- 
sent or knowledge on either side. The Pelo- 
ponnesians, though they durst not disobey their 
orders, inveighed grievously against Agis for 
letting such an advantage slip as they could 
never promise to themselves again. For they 
had actually hemmed in the enemy, and that 
with the best, if not the greatest army, that 
ever was brought into the field. And the Ar- 
gives were so little apprehensive of danger on 
their side, that they were no less incensed against 
their mediators, one of whom they forced to 
the altars, to save his life, and confiscated his 
goodSk 

Thus every thing seemed to favour the Athe- 
nian interest j and their prosperity — ^for this was 
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the most flourishing period of their duration-— 
blinded them to such a degree, that they were 
persuaded no power was able to resist them. 
In this disposition they resolved to take the firsit 
opportunity of adding the island of Sicily to 
their empire; and an occasion soon offered of 
executing their resolution. Ambassadors were 
sent from the people of Egesta, who, in qua« 
lity of their allies, came to implore their aid 
against the inhabitants of Selinunta, who were 
assisted by the Syracusans. They represented, 
among other things, that, should they be aban- 
doned, the Syracusans, after seizing their city 
asi they had done that of Leontium, would pos- 
sess themselves of all Sicily, and not fail to aid 
the Peloponnesians, who were their founders; 
and that they might put them to as little charge 
as possible, they offered to pay the troops that 
should be sent to succour them. The Athenians, 
who had long waited for an opportunity to declare 
themselves, sent deputies to Egesta, to inquire 
into the state of affairs, and to see whether 
there was money enough in the treasury to de- 
fray the expense of so great a war. The in- 
habitants of that city had been so artful as to 
borrow from the neighbouring nations a great 
number of gold and silver vases, worth an im- 
mense sum of money, and of these they made 
a show when the Athenians arrived. The de- 
puties returned with those of Egesta, who car- 
ried threescore talents in ingots, as a month's 
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pay for tbe gallejs wluch they demailde^ and 
a promise of larger sums, which they said were 
ready both in the public treasury and in the 
temples. The people, struck with these fair ap- 
pearances, the truth i>f which they did not gire 
themselves the leisure to examine, and seduced 
with the advantageous reports which their de» 
puties iQade with the view of pleasing them, im* 
mediately granted the Egestans their demand, 
and appointed Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lama- 
chus, to command the fleet, with full power not 
only to suecour !E^sta; and restore the inhabi- 
tants of Leontium to their city, but also to re- 
gulate the affiurs of Sicily in such a manner as 
might best suit the interests of the republic* 
Nicias was appointed one of the generals, to his 
very great regret; for, besides other motives, 
which made him dread that command, he shun- 
ned it because Alcibiades was to be his col- 
league. But the Athenians promised them- 
selves greater success from this war, should they 
not resign the whole conduct of it to Alcibiades, 
but temper his ardour and audacity with the 
coldness and wisdom of Nicias. (^ Nicias .not 
daring to oppose Alcibiades openly, endeavour- 
ed to do it indirectly, by starting a great num- 
ber of difficulties, drawn particularly from the 
great expense of this expedition. He declared, 
that since they were resolved upon war, they 
ought to carry it on in such a manner as might 
suit the exalted reputation to which Athens had 
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attained. 4_ That a fleet was not sufficient to op- 
pose so formidable a power as that of the Sy- * 
racusans and their allies: that they must raise 
an army composed of good horse and foot, if 
they desired to act in a manner worthy of so 
noble a design : that, besides their fleet, which 
was to make them masters at sea, they must 
have a great number of transports to carry pro-* 
visions perpetually to the army^ which otherwise 
could not possibly subsist in an enemy^s coun- 
try : that they must carry vast sums of money 
with them, without waiting for that promised 
them by the citizens dT Egesta, who, perhaps, 
were ready in words only, and very probably 
might break their promise: that they ought to 
weigh and examine the disparity there was be- 
tween themselves and their enemies, with regard 
to the conveniencies and wants of the army ; the 
Syracusans being in their own country, in the 
midst of powerful allies, disposed by inclination, 
as well as engaged by interest, to assist them 
with men, arms, horses, and provinons : whereas 
the Athenians would carry on the war in a remote 
country, possessed by their enemies, where, in 
the wint^, news could not be brought them in 
less than four months' time ; a country where all 
things would oppose the Athenians, and nothing 
be procured but by force of arms : that it would 
reflect the greatest ignominy on the Athenians, 
should they be forced to abandon their enter- 
prise, and thereby become the scorn and eon- 
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tempt of their enemies, by their neglecting to 
take all the precautions which so important a 
design i*equired : that as for himself, he was de- 
termined not to go, unless he was provided with 
all things necessary for the expedition, because 
the safety of the whole army depended on that 
circumstance; and that he would not rely on 
caprice, or the precarious engagements of the 
allies. Nicias had flattered himself, that this 
speech would cool the ardour of the people ; 
whereas it only inflamed it the more. Imme- 
diately the generals had full powers given them 
to raise as many troops, and fit out as many gal- 
leys as they should judge necessary; and the 
levies were accordingly carried on in Athens, and 
other places, with inexpressible activity. 

Before we enter upon the narration of the 
important events that took place in the expe- 
dition to Sicily, it will be proper to say a few 
words respecting Syracuse, the capita of that 
island. About the year of the world 29^0, 
Corinth had acquired considerable reputation 
as a maritime power. As the improvement of 
navigation generally leads to discovery, so it 
leads to commerce also, and to colonization. It 
had this effect on the Corinthians. They had 
not been long acquainted with Sicily, before 
they projected the scheme of peopling part of 
it with the natives of Peloponnesus. Arcbias, 
therefore, a descendant of Hercules, was sent 
with a fleet, furnished with every thing neces- 
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sary for such an enterprise. He built and peo- 
pled Syracuse; which, from the peculiar ad- 
vantages which it derived from its rich soil and 
capacious harbours, soon became the most flou- 
rishing city in Sicily } in size, indeed, and beauty, 
it yielded not to any city in Greece. It was 
long subject to Corinth, and governed by nearly 
the same laws. But as it increased in power, 
it became proud and insolent, and by degrees 
renounced its allegiance. To its emancipation 
are owing the occurrences which we are now to 
recite. 

The levies being now prepared, the fleet set 
sail, after having appointed Corcyra the ren- 
dezvous for most of the allies, and such ships 
as were to carry the provisions and warlike 
stores. All the citizens, as well as foreigners 
in Athens, flocked by day-break to the port of 
Piraeus. The former, attended by their children, 
relations, friends, and companions, with a joy 
overcast with a little sorrow, upon their bidding 
adieu to persons that were as dear to them as 
life, who were setting out on a distant and very 
dangerous expedition, from which it was uncer- 
tain whether they would ever re^turn, though 
they flattered themselves with the hopes that it 
would be successful. The foreigners came thi- 
ther, to feed their eyes with a sight which wa? 
highly worthy of their curiosity ; for no single 
city in the world had ever fitted out so gallant 
a fleet. \ Those indeed which had been sent 
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against Epidaurus and Potidsi were as consi- 
derable with regard to the number of soldiers 
and ships, but then they were not equipped 
with so much magnificence, neither was thehr 
voyage so long, nor thdr enterprise so im- 
portant. Here were seen a land and a naval 
army provided with the utmost care, and at the 
expense of particular persons, as well as of the 
public, with all things necessary on account of 
the length of the voyage, and the duration of 
the war. The city furnished an hundred empty 
galleys, that is, threescore light ones, and forty 
to transport the soldiers heavily armed* Every 
mariner received daily a drachma, or tenpenc6 
English, for his pay, exclusively of what the 
captains of ships gave the rowers of the first 
bench* Add to this, the pomp and magnificence 
that was displayed universally, every q|| striviifig 
to eclipse the rest, and each endeavotwi^j^ to, 
make his ship the lightest, and at the i^iiii^^^ime 
the gayest in the whole fleet. I shall not ^ke 
notice of the choice of the soldiers or seamen, 
' who were the flower of the Athenians, nor of 
their emulation with regard to the beauty and 
neatness of their arms and equipage, any more 
than of their officers, who had laid out consider- 
able sums purely to distinguish themselves, and 
to give foreigners an advantageous idea of their 
persons and circumstances; so that this sight 
bad the idea of a pageant, in which the utmoi»t 
magnificence was di^layed, rather than of a war- 
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like expdditiob. But the boldness and great- 
ness of the design still exceeded its expense and 
splendour. 

When the ships were loaded, and the troops 
got on boar(t the trumpet sounded, and solemn 
prayers w^re oifered up for the success of the 
expediti<»l : gold' and silver cut)s were filling 
ev^ry where with wine^ attd the accustomed liba« 
tions wete poured out} the pcoplei who lined 
th^ shore, shouting at the same time, and lifting 
up their hailds to heaven to Wish their Mow- 
citizens a g6od voyage and success. And qow 
thie hyf;nn being sung, and the cejremonies ended* 
tfa# ships sailed one after another out of the 
barbo^ir^ after which they strove to outsail one 
another^ till the whole fleet met at .^ina. From 
thence ft made to Corey ra* where the army of 
-the .allies was assembled with the rest of the 
fleet j^ ^ 

Beii>g nbw arrived at i^ily, the getierals were 
\ divided iiti their opinions as to the place where 

they should make a descent Latnachus, one of 
the generals, was for making directly for !^a- 
^ - cuse. He urged, that it was as yet unprovided, 
and under the greatest consternation ; that an 
army was always most terrible on its approach, 
be&^e the enemy had time to recolltet and 
mdke danger familiar: these reason^, however, 
were ovetruled. It was agreed to reduce the 
smaller cities first; when, having detached ten 
galleys only, to take a view of the situation and 
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Wbour of Syracusci they landed with the rest of 
their forces, and surprised Catana. 

In .the mean time, the enemies of Alcibiades 
bad takeq occasion, from l)is absence,^ to attack 
him' witb redoubled vigour. Thej aggravated 
bis misconduct m neglecting the proper method 
of attack, and enforced their accusation by al- 
leging, that he had profaned the mysteries of 
Ceres^r This was sufficient to induce the giddy 
multitude to recall their general } butv for fear 
<^ raisipg a tumuk in the army, they only sent 
hirp orders to return to* Athens^ to pacify the 
people by his presence. Alcibiades obeyed the 
orders with seeming submission; but, reflecting 
on the inconstancy and caprice of his judges, 
the instant he was arrived at Thurium, and had 
got on shore, he dist^peared^ .and ehided the 
pursuit of those who sought after htm : the gal- 
. ley, therefore, returned without him, and the 
people, in a rage, condemned him to death for 
bis contumacy. His whole estate was confis- 
cated, and all the orde^ of religion were com- 
manded to curse him# Some time after, news 
being brought him that the Athenians had con- 
demned him to death ^ I hope one day, said he, 
to make them sensible that I am still alive. 

The Syracusans had, by this time^ put them- 
selves^ in a posture of defence, and finding that 
Nicias did not advance towards them, they talked 
of attacking him in his camp ; and some 6f them 
asked,, in a scoffing way. Whether he was come 
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into Sicily to settle at Catana? He was roused 
by this insult, and resolved to make the best of 
his way to Syracuse^ He durst not attempt it 
by hnd, for want of cavalry; and he thought it 
equally hazardous to make a descent by sea 
upon an enemy who was so well prepared to re- 
ceive him : however, be chose the latter way, 
and succeeded in it by a stratagem* He bad 
^ined a citizen of Catana to go as a deserter to 
the Syracusans^ and to inform them, that the 
Athenians lay every night in the town without 
their arms ; and that, early in the morning, on a 
certsun day appointed, they might surprise them, 
seize on their camp with all their arms and bag- 
gage, bum their fleet in the harbour, and de- 
stroy the whole army. The Syracusans gave 
credit to him, and marched with all their forces 
towards Catana; which Nicias had no sooner 
notice of, but he embarked his troops, and, steer- 
ing away for Syracuse, landed them there the 
next morning, and fortified himself in the out- 
skirts of the town. The Syracusans were so 
provoked at this trick being put upon them, 
that they immediately returned to Syracuse, and 
presented themselves without 'the walls in order 
of battle. Nicias marched out of his trenches 
to meet them, and a very sharp action ensued, 
wherein, at length, the Athenians got the better, 
and forced the enemy back to the iuty, after 
having killed two hundred and sixty of them and 
their confederates, with the loss of fifty of their 
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own men. They were not as yet to a codditiofi' 
to atUck the city» and therefore took up their 
winter quarters at Catana and Naxud. 

The year following, greater . projects were 
undertakmi y ^^r having xeceived a supply of 
boree &Qm Athens^, with provisions and othar 
irtores of war^ Nteias set sail for Syractisef iu 
lorder to block it up by 6ear and fynd. la this^ 
manner did the little state of Athena spread 
terror an^ong aU the . neighbcHiriug states^ add 
BOW, risen to its utmost height, began to asf^ite 
tUr uoiversal eropiw. Athens had already bedn 
the mistress of drts and philosophy ; it now, with 
inv6i'ted ambitionv aimed at setting mankind an 
^j^mple of the arts of conquest and of war: 
but they had never consideredr that a petty 
slate, raided artificially into pbwer, is liable to a 
thottsand accidents in ttt way to universal con- 
quest. They had now sent out their whole force 
into Sicily, and^. while they fought to decide 
the ftte of Syracuse, they Were, in fact, con- 
tending for their own : the existence of Athens 
jmd Syracuse depended io much upon the event 
G^ the present itlvasion, that both sides fought 
with the utmost perseverance, and histoiians have 
been mihiite in the detail- 

The siege was now carried on in a more re-' 
gu3ar arid skilful manner than had ever been 
prMtised before, ajtid men were taiight a new 
le^on, as well in the arts of attack as of defence. 
Nidas foiind it necessary, in the in-st place, to 
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iguin Epipolae) a high hill ^hich commanded 
the city, and had a steep craggy passage up to 
it. The Syracosans were so sensible of the im« 
|>ortance of this post, that they had ordered a 
^detachment of seven hundred men to marcht 
voppn a signal given^ to the d^ence of it. But 
Nicias had landed his men in a little remote 
liarbour so secretly and so suddenly, that they 
easily made themselves masters of it* And the 
«even hundred, running up from the 'plains in 
jBL confused manner to dispossess tbem^ were re- 
pulsed with the loss of three hundred of them^ 
and their leaden Nicias built a fort there, as a 
magazine, and proceeded to invest the town cm 
the land side, so* as to prevent any communica- 
tion with the jeountry. The enemy endeavour- 
ing to defeat his works, s^nd render them use^ 
less, several skirmishes ensued^ wherein the 
Athenians had generally the better; but in one 
of them, Lamachus being pressed bard, and 
abandoned by his men, was killed. The Syra- 
4:usans being still intent on the recov^y of Epi- 
poise, ordei^ up another detachment thither. 
Nicias was at this time sick in the f&^ and in 
bed, with only his servants about him. But 
when he found the enemy were forcing his in- 
trenchments, he got up and set fire to the en- 
gines, and other wood tiiat lay scattered about 
the fort; which had so good an effect, that it 
served as a signal to his own troops to come up 
to his relief} and so terrified and confounded 
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• 
those of the etaemj, that they retreated into the 

city.: From thenceforth Nicias, who was now 
sole gen^^l, conceived great hopes ; for several 
cities of Sicily, which hitherto had not declared 
for either side, came and joined him ; and there 
arrived from all quarters vessels ladian with pro- 
visions for his army,, all parties being eager to go 
over to him, because he had acquired the su- 
periority, and been exceedingly successful in all 
his undertakings. The Syracusans, seeing them- 
selves blocked up both by sea and land, and 
losing all hopes of being able to defend their 
city any longer, already proposed an accommo« 
dation* Gylippus, who was CQming from Lace- 
cUemon to their assistance, having heard in his 
pi»sage the extremity to which they were re- 
duced, and looking upon the whole island as lost, 
sailed forward nevertheless, not in the view of 
defending Sicily, but only to preserve to the 
dations of Italy such cities as were subject to 
them in that island, if it were not too » late, and 
it could be done ; for fame had declared, in all 
places, tbftt the Athenians had already possessed 
themselves of the whole island, and were headed 
by a general, whose wisdom and good fortune 
rendered him invincible* 

The fortifications of the Athenians were now 
almost completed ; they had drawn a double wall, 
near half a league in length, along the plain 
and the fens towards the great port, and had 
almost reached it There now remained on one 
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side only a small part of the wall to be finished, 
and the Syracusans were uptm the brink of ruin : 
tfaey had no hopes left; they were unable to de- 
fend themselves, and they knew not where to 
look for succours; for this reason they resolved 
to surrender, and a council was held to settle the 
articles of capitulation, which were to he present- 
ed to Nicias* ; 

It was at that^eryinstatit, and in this most 
distressful juncture, that a messenger arrived a£ 
Syracuse from Corinth, with news of speedy re- 
Iksf. The whole body of citizens flocked round 
iJie messenger of such welcome information* 
He gave them to understand, that Gylippus, the 
Lacedaamonian general, would be with them 
immediately, and was followed by a great many 
other galleys which came to his aid. The iSy* 
raeusans, astomshed, or rather stupified as it 
were with this news, could scarce believe what 
Uiey heard« Whilst they were thus fluctuating 
and in doubt, a courier arrived from Gylippus to 
inform /them of his approach, and ordered ^^ent 
to march over all their troops to meet him. He 
himself, after taking a fort w hia way, marched 
in order of battle directly fw E^polee, and 
ascending by Euryekis^^s the A4^etrians had 
done, he prepared to attach them from witheiit, 
whibt the Syracusans ahould charge them 4NI 
their side with t^ forces of Syracuse. The 
Athenians, exceedingly surprised by his arrival, 
drew up hastily, and without order^ under the 
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wall : With regard to himself, laying down his 
arms when he approached, he sent word by a 
herald, that he would allow the Athenians five 
days to leave Sicily. Nicias did not condescend 
to miake the least answer to this proposal } and 
some of hiA soldiers, bursting out a-laughing, 
asked the herald* whether the presence o£ a La- 
cedaemonian privateer, or the trifling wand of a 
l^rald, could vMk0 any change in the present 
sitate of tlfe city. Both sides, therefore, prepar- 
ed for battle. 

Gylif^us began by storming the fort of Lab- 
dala, and cutting in pieces all who were found 
in it* The Athenians, in the mean time, were 
not idle in formuig intreucfaments to opp(»^ 
him, while the besieged were equally assiduous 
in cutting down and breaking through those 
walls and di^ctimvalktions which were carried 
round their city* At length both sides drew up 
their forces in order of battle, between the walls 
which ^e Athenians had rahed to. keep off the 
enemy,. In the fir$t engagement, the cavalry 
of Gylif^iis being rendered useless from the 
narrowness of the piace, to reanimate his sol- 
dwe§, by doing them justice, he had the courage 
to reproach himself for the ill success they had 
I9et with, iand to declare {ntblicly, that he, not 
they, had occasioibBd the late defeat, because 
he had made them fight in too narrow a spot of 
ground. However, he promised soon to give 
them an opportunity of recovering both their 
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hooour and bis ; and accordingly, the very next 
day, he led them against the enemy, after having 
exhorted them in the strongest terms to behave 
in a manner worthy of their anci^t glory. 
Nicias perceiving, that though it should not be 
his desire to come to a battle, it would, however, 
be absolutely necessary for him to prevent the 
enemy from extending their line beyond the 
contra vallation, to which they were already very 
near« (because otherwise, this would be granting 
them a certain victory), therefore marched boldly 
against the Syracusans.Q;Gylippus brought up 
his troops beyond that place where the walls 
terminated on both sides, in order that he might 
leave the more room to extend his battle y upon 
which^ charging the eqefny's left wing with his 
horse, he put it to flight, and soon after defeated 
their right. ^ We have here an instance of what 
the experience and abilities of a great captain 
are capable of producing j for Gylippus, with the 
same men, the same arms^ the same.horses, and 
the same ground, by only changing his order of 
battle, defeated the Athenians, and beat them 
quite to their camp. The following night the 
victors carried on their wall beyond the con* 
travallation of the Athenians, and thereby de- 
prived them of all hopes of being ever able to 
surround the city. Nicias had, ever since the ar- 
rival of Gylippus, been put upon the defensive ; 
and, as he daily lost ground in the^country, he 
retired towards the sea, to keep that open, in 
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case of accidents, and to bring in provisions. 
For this purpose he possessed himself of Plem- 
mjrium, near the great harbour, where he built 
three forts, and kept up himself, a3 it were, in 
garrison. Gylippus took this opportunity to 
gain over the inland cities; and, at the same 
time, the fleet that was expected from Corinth 
arrived. Nicias, under these circumstances, 
wrote a very melancholy account of his affidrs 
to Athens: that the enemy were * become «o 
superior to him, that he was not In"^ a condition 
to force intrenchments ; and that, instead of 
besi^ing them, he was now besieged himself; 
that the towns revolted from him; the slaves 
and the. mercenaries deserted ; that the troops 
were employed in guarding the forts and fetching 
in provisions ;. and that, in this latter service, 
many of them were cut off by the enemy's horse : 
that the fleet was in as bad a condition as the 
army; and that, in short, without a speedy re- 
inforcement .of men, ships and money, equal to 
what he had at ^rst set out with, it was in vain 
to attempt any thing farther. Then, as to his 
own particular, he complained of his being 
troubled with sharp nephritic pains, which ren- 
dered him incapable of going on with the ser- 
vice;- and, therefore, pressed to be recalled. 
The Athenians were so affected with this letter, 
that they named Eur3rmedon and Demosthenes 
to go over mith fresh supplies; the forme? im- 
mediately with ten galleys, and the other early 
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in tbe spring with a stronger force* At the 
satne time they appointed Menander and Eu- 
thydemus to act as assistants to Nicias, but would 
not grant his request of coming home. In the 
meantime, Gylippus, who had made the tour of 
Siciiy, returned with as many men as he could 
raise in the whole island^ and prevailed with 
the Syracusans to fit out the strongest fleet in 
their power, and to hazard a battle at sea, upon 
the' presumption that the success would answer 
the greatness of the enterprise. This advice 
was strongly enforced by Hermocrates, who ex- 
horted the Syracusans not to abandon to their 
enemies the empire of the seas. He observed, 
that the Athenians themselves had not received 
it from th^ir ancestors, nor been always pos- 
sessed of it ; that the Persian war had in a man- 
ner forced them into a knowledge of naval «if- 
fairs, notwithstanding two great obstacles^— their 
disposition, and the situation of their city, which 
stood at a considerable distance from the sea ; 
that they had made themselves formidable to 
other nations, not so much by their real strength, 
as by their courage and intrepidity; that they 
ought to copy them ; and since they had to do 
with enemies who were so enterprising, it was fit 
they should be equally daring. 

This advice was approved, and accordingly a 
large fleet was equipped. Gylippus led out all 
his land forces in the night time, to attack the 
forts of Plemmyrium. Thirty-five galleys of 
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Syracuse^ which were in the great harbour/ asd 
forty-five in the lesser, where was an arsenal for 
ships, were ordered to advance towards Flem^ 
myrium, to amaze the * Athenians, who would 
find themselves attacked both by sea and land 
at the same time. The Athenians, at this news; 
went on board also, and, with twenty-£ve ships, 
sailed to fight the thirty-five Syracusan vessels 
which were sailing out of the great harbour, 
and opposed thirty-five more to the forty-five of 
the enemy which were come out of the little 
port. A sharp engagement was fought at the 
mouth of the great harbour, one party endea- 
vouring to force their way into it, and the other 
to keep them out 

Those who defended the ports «f Plemmy- 
rium having flocked to the shore to view the 
baMle, Gylippus attacked the forts unexpectedly 
by day-break; and having carried the greatest 
of them by storm, the soldiers who defended 
the other two were so terrified, that they aban- 
doned them in a moment. After this advantage 
the Syracusans sustained a considerable loss; 
for such of their vessels as fought at the entrance 
of the harbour (after having forced the Athe* 
nians) drove furiously one against the other, as 
they entered it in disorder, and by this means 
shifted the victory to their enemies; who, not 
contented with puhuing, also gave chase to 
those who were victorious in the great harbour* 
Eleven Syracusan galleys were sunk, and great 
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mrmbers of the sailors in them killed. Thre« 
were taken: but the Athenians likewise lost 
three i and after towing off those of the ene-* 
oiy, thejr raised a trophy in a little island lying 
before Flemmyrium, and retired to the centre of 
their camp. 

One circumstance which the besieged consi- 
dered of the gt-eatest importance, was to attempt 
a second engagement, both by sea and land, be- 
fore the fleet and other suceours sent by the 
Athenians should arrive. They had concerted 
fresh measuies for a battle at sea, by improving 
Aoin the errors they had committed in the last 
engagementtr The change made in the galleys 
was^ that their prows were now shorter, and at 
lire same time stronger and more solid than be- 
fore. For this purpose^ they fixed great pieces 
of timber, projecting forward 4)M each side of 
the ^rows^ and to these pieces they joined 
beams, by way of props. The beanls extended 
to the length of six cubits 6n each side of the 
vessel, both within and without. By this they 
hoped to gain an advantage over the galleys of 
the Athenians, which did not dare, because of 
the weakness of their prows, to attack an enemy 
in front, but only in flank; not to mention 
that, should the battle be fought in the harbour, 
they would not have room to spread themselves, 
nor to pass between two galleys^ in which lay 
their greatest art, nor to tack about after 'they 
«h6uld have been repulsed, in order to returt^ 
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to the charge j whereas the Syracusans, by their 
being masters of the whole extent of the har- 
bour, would have all these advantages, and 
might reciprocally assist one another. On these 
circumstances the > latter founded their hopes of 
victory. , 

Gylippus, therefore, first drew all the infantry, 
out of the camp, and advanced towards that 
part . of the contravallation of the Athenians 
whicli faced the city, whilst the troops of Olym- 
pia marched towards the other, and the galleys 
setsaiU 

Nickp did not care to venture a second bat- 
tle^ siymg, that as he expected a fresh fleet 
every moment, and a great reinforcement under 
Demosthenes, it would betray the greatest want 
of judgment, should he, as his troops were in- 
ferior in number to those of the enemy^ and 
already fatigued, hazard a battle widiout being 
forced to it. On the contrary, Menander and 
Euthydemus, who had just before been appoint- 
ed to share the command with Nicias till the 
arrival of Demosthenes, fired with ambition, and 
jealous of those generals, were eager to perform 
some great exploit, to bereave the one of his 
glory, and, if possible, eclipse that of the other. 
The pretence they alleged on this occa^n wa^ 
the fame and reputation of Athens ; and they 
asserted, with so much vehemence, that it would 
be entirely destroyed, should they shun the 
battle, as the Syracusans offered it them, that 
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tbey at last forced Nicias to a compliance. Tbe 
Athenians had seventy.-five galleys, and the Sy- 
racusans eighty* 

The first day, the fleets continued in sight of 
each other, in the great harbour, without en- 
gaging, and only a few skirmishes passed, after 
which both- parties retired, while tbe land forces 
acted in the same manner. The Syracusans did 
no^ make the least motion the second day. Ni- 
cias, taking advantage of this inactivity, caused 
tbe transports to draw up in a line at^some dis- 
tance from one another, in order that his galleys 
might retire behind them in safety, in case he 
should be defeated. On the morrow the Syra- 
cusans came up sooner than usual, when a great 
%* part of the day was spent in skirmishing, aft^ 
which they retired. The Athenians did not sup- 
pose they would return, but imagined that fear 
woMld make them fly. But having refreshed 
themselves in great haste, and returning on board 
their galleys, .they attacked the Athenians, who 
* were far from expecting them. The latter be- 
ing now forced to return immediately on board 
their ships, they entered them in great disor- 
der; so that they had not time to draw them 
up in a line of battle, and most of the sailors 
were' fasting. Victory did not long continue in 
suspense. The Athenians, after making a short 
^nd slight resistance, retired behind the line of 
transports. The enemy pursued them thithei-, 
but were stopped by the yards of those ships^ 
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to which were fixed dolphins of lead : these be- 
ing very heavy, had they fallen on the enemy's 
galleys, would have sunk them at once. The 
Athenians lost seven galleys in this engagement, 
and a great number of soldiers were either killed 
or taken prisoners. 

This loss threw Nicias into the utmost con- 
sternation : all the misfortunes he had met with, 
ever since the time he had enjoyed thejiopreme 
command, came into his mind, and he wi^s now 
involved in a greater than any of them, by com- 
plying with the advice of his colleagues. Whilst 
he was revolving these gloomy ideas, Demos^ 
thenes's fleet was seen coming forward in great 
pomp, and with such an air as might fill the i 
enemy with dread. It was now the day after ' ' j 
the battle. This fleet consisted of seventy- three 
galleys, on board of which were five thousand 
fighting meq, and about three thousand archers, 
slingers, and bowmen. 

All these galleys were richly trimmed, their 
prows being adorned with shining streamers, 
manned with stout rowers, commanded by good 
officers, and echoing with the sound of clarions 
and trumpets ; Demosthenes having afibcted an 
air of pomp and triumph purposely to strike ter- ' 
tor into the enemy. 

This gallant sight alarmed them indeed be- 
yond expression. They did not see any end, ii 
even the least suspension of their calamities. 

All they had hitherto done or sufibred was as no- 
se 
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thing, md their wwk was to begiii again. What 
hopes cottld tbey^ entertain of being able to^ 
weary out the patience of the Athenians^ since, 
though they had a camp intrenched in the middle 
of Attica, they were, however, able to sen4 a 
second army into Sicily, as considerable as the 
former; and that their power, as well as their 
eourdge, seemed, notwithstanding all their losses, 
ihstead of diminishing^ to increase daily. 

Demosthenes, having made an exact inquiiy 
in(6 the state of things, imagined it would not 
be propier for him to lose time, as Nicias had 
done; who, having spread a universal terror at 
his first arrival, became afterwards an object of 
contempt, for his having wintered in Catana^ 
instead of going directly to Syracuse, and had 
afterwards given Gylippus an opportunity of 
thr<>wing troops into it. He flattered himseir 
with the hopes^ that* he should be able to carry 
the city at the first attack, by taking advantage 
of the alarm which the news of his arrival would 
spread in every part of it, and by that means 
would immediatdy put an end to the war \ 
otherwise he intended to raise the siege, and no 
longer harass and lessen the troops by fighting 
battles never decisive, nor quite exhaust the city 
of Athens, by employing its treasures in needless^ 
^icpenses^. 

y Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate 
resolution of Demosthenes, conjured him n<^ 
to be so hasty, but to take time to weigb thingi* 

VOL* I* R 
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deliberately, that he might have no cause to re- 
pent of what he should do. He observed to him, 
that the enemy would be ruined by delays; 
that their provisions as well as money were en- 
tirely exhausted; that their allies were going 
to abandon them; that they must soon be re- 
duced to such extremity, for want of provisions, 
as would force them to surrender, as they had 
before resolved: for there were certain persons 
in Syracuse, who held a secret correspondence 
with Nicias, and exhorted him not to be impa- 
tient, because the Syracusans were tired with 
the war and with Gylippus; and that, should 
the necessity to which they were reduced be 
ever so little increased, they would surrender at 
discretion.. 

As Nicias did not explain himself clearly, and 
would not declare, in express terms, that sure 
and certain advices were SMit him of whatever 
was transacted in the city, his remonstrances 
were considered as an effect of the timidity and 
slowness with which he had always been re- 
proached. Such, saidahey, are his usual pro- 
tractions, delays, distrusts, and fearful precau- 
tion, whereby he has deadened all the vivacity, 
and extinguished all the ardour of the troops, 
in not marching them immediately against the 
enemy; but, on the contrary, by deferring to 
attack them till his own forces were weakenei^ 
and despised. This made the rest of the gene- 
rals, and all the officers, come over to Demos- 
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tbenes's opinion, and Nicias himself was at last 
forced to acquiesce in it.^^" 

Demosthepes, aflter having attacked, to no pur* 
pose, the wall which cut the contcavallation of 
the besiegers, confined himself to the attack of 
EpipolsB, from a supposition, that, should be 
once be master of it, the wall would be quite 
undefended. He, therefore, took provisions for 
five dajs, with workmen,, implement^, and every 
thing necessary for him to defend that post 
after he should possess himself of it. As there 
was no going up to it in the day-time undisco- 
vered, he marched thither in the night with all 
his forces, followed by Eurymedon and Me- 
nander; Nicias staying behind to guard the 
camp. They went up by the way of Euryelus, 
as before, unperceived by the sentinels, at- 
tacked the first intrench ment, and stormed it, 
after killing part of those who defended it. 
Demosthenes, not satisfied with this advantage, 
to prevent the ardour of his troops from cooling, 
and not to delay the execution of bis design, 
marched forward. During this interval, the 
forces of the city, sustained by Gylippus, march- 
ed under arms out of the intrencbments. Being 
seized with astonishment, which the darkness of 
the night increased, they were immediately re- 
pulsed and put to flight. But, as the Athenians 
advanced in disorder to force whatever might 
resist their arms, lest the enemy might rally 
again should time be allowed them to breathe 
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itfd i^ecover fronr their surprise, they are slopped 
on a sudden by the Boaitians^ whor noaiket a yu 
goroQS stand, Md^ marching againfift the Athe- 
trians with their frikte preseivied, they tepulse 
thettf With grent i^oois, antl make a 6te%^ 
M irfacightef J This j^reada af irmvdrssd terror 
throtigh the rest of the army. Thdise whd fied> 
eHhet force along such as vreter advdncitig to 
their aissistance, or else, nmtaking them fot ene- 
mies, turn their arms i^inst them; They nti^ 
n^ere all nilixed indiscritninaftely, it beitig iito- 
]^<]^ible to discdrer 6fa^cts in the horrors of a 
night) \^ich was not so gldoniy as entirely to 
make objects imperceptible, nor ^et light ettougli 
to distinguish tho^t which were s^en. The Atbef* 
nians sought for one another to no pui^pose^ And, 
from their often asking the word, by which only 
they Were able td know dtte another^ a strangte 
. confusion of Hounds was heard, which Occa- 
sioned no little disorder; not to mention^ that 
theyi by this mesuns, divulged the word to thfe 
enemy, and could tibt learn theirs ; bfecause^ by 
thfeir being together, and in a body^ they had 
iiO occasion to repeat it* In the nieftn time, 
those who were piirsUedj thte^ themselves from 
the top of the rocks, and ttt&ny were dashed to 
t)ieces by the ftll ; atid as most bf those who 
escapedi straggled from one to dtitither Up tmd 
down the fields and Woodsj they wei-e cut to 
jpifefces the neit day by the eneniy's horse^ who 
l^uriiaed them* Two thdUSand Athfeniaus wefe 
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^mn wer^ t^keQ ; ibo^ who fled having t^owQ 
tfaem ja.v.9yf *hfiJt thcy^igh* be the bptter able 
to escape oyer ih* pre^lpjic^^* Soop ,after , Cry. 
lippuff, having QA^ 4ii(e tour of Sicily, bj^c^ght 
^ ^reat uamher ftf <i:oop5 with h*w» wWoh reo- 
deared the affairs of Athie;n8 4UU oipre d^ype^^ijt^ 
aad deprived Nicjas .of 9U /bopies of succ^ess : 
Resides, the Atbeoian army no,w b€iga» t,Q cji- 
minish exceedingly by sickoess, jrnd fWfimg 
was seen to remain, but ihe^r quittimg an ^^\9S^ 
in which they jhad escperienced every Qipr^ilic^ 
tion. Nicifts no longer opposed the re9olutjion, 
and only desired to have it kept secr^* Orders 
were therefore given, as privately a3 pos^ibl^^ for 
the fleet to prepare forgetting sail :w;Uh the.utiooiof^ 
expedition. 

When all things were ready, the ,nw^ment they 
were going to set sail, (wholly unsuspected hy 
the enemy, who werp &x from awmiiajn^ ,thpy 
would leave Sicily so, soon), the imoon was sndr 
denly eclipsed in the middle of the night, and 
lodt all its splendour, which terrified Nicias and 
the \\{hole army, wlxo, from ignorance and su- 
perstition, were astonished at so sudden a ohange^ 
the causes of which they did not know, .^nd 
therefore dreaded the consequences of it. They 
then consulted the soothsayers, who, beiipg 
equally unacquainted with the reasons of this 
phenomenon, only augmented their consterna- 
tion. It was the custom, after such accidents 
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had happened, to suspend their enterprise but 
for three days. The soothsayers pronounced^ 
that he must not sail ti^ nine times three days 
were past, (these were Thucydides' words), which 
doubtless was a mysterious number in the opi- 
nion of the people. Nicias, scrupulous to a fault, 
and full of a mistaken veneration for those biind 
interpreters of thoNVf^ill of the gods, declared that 
he would wait a whole revolution of the moon, 
and not return till the same day of the next 
moiith; as if he had not seen the planet very 
clearly, the instant it had emerged from that part 
which was darkened by the interposition of the 
earth's body. 

Bat he was not allowed time for this. The 
news of the intended departure of the Athenians 
soon spread over the city: a resolution was 
taken to attack the besiegers both by sea and 
land. The Syracusans began the first day by at- 
tacking the intrench mien ts, and gained a slight 
advantage over the enemy. On the morrow 
they made a second attack, and, at the same 
time, sailed with seventy-six galleys against 
eighty-six of the Athenians. Eurymedon, who 
commanded the right of the Athenian fleet, 
having spread along the shore to surround them, 
this movement proved fatal to him ; for, as he 
was detached from the body of the fleet, the 
S3rracusans, after forcing the main battle, which 
was in the centre, attacked him, drove him vi- 
gorously into the gulf called Dascon, and there 
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defeated him entirely. Eurycoedon lost his life 
in the engagement. They afterwards gave chase 
to the rest of the galleys, and run them against 
the shore. Gylippus, who commanded the land 
army, seeing the Athenian galleys were forced 
aground and not able to return into the stoc- 
cado, landed with part of his troops, in order 
to charge the soldiers, in case they should be 
forced to run ashore, and give his friends the 
more room to tow such galleys as they should 
have taken : however, he was repulsed by the 
Tyrrhenians, who were posted on that side, and 
obliged by the Athenians, who flew to sustain 
them, to retire with some loss, as far as a moor 
which lay near it. The latter saved most of their 
ships, eighteen excepted, which were taken by 
the Syracusans, and their crews cut to pieces by 
them. After this, resolving to burn the rest, 
they filled an old vessel with combustible mate- 
rials, and havltig set fire to it, they drove it by 
the help of the wind against the Athenian^, who 
nevertheless extinguished the fire, and drove 
off that ship. Each side erected trophies, the 
Syracusans for the death of Eurymedon, and the 
advantage they had gained the day before, and 
the Athenians for their having driven part of 
the enemy into the moor, and put the other 
part to flight. But the minds of the two nations 
were very differently disposed : the Syracusans, 
who had been thrown into the utmost conster- 
nation at the arrival of Demosthenes with his 
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fleet, ieeiag themselves victorious in ii »avai 
eagageiiient, resumed fresh hope, and assured 
themselves of a complete victory over their 
enemies. The AtheoiaRs, on the contrary^ 
frustrated of their only resource, and overcoine 
at sea, so contrary to their expectations, entire*- 
ly lost (X)urage, and had no thcMights but of re* 
tiring. 

The enemy, to deprive them of all resource, 
and prevent their escaping, shut the mouth of 
the great harbour, "which was about five faim* 
dred paces wide, with galleys placed crosswise, 
and other vessels, iixed with anchors and iron 
chains, and, at the same time, made the req^ir 
site preparations for a battle, in case they should 
have courage to engage again. When the Athe* 
nians saw themselves thus hemmed in, the :gei* 
qerals and principal officers assembled, in order 
to deliberate on the present state of afi^rs. 
They were in absolute want of provisions, which 
was owing to their having forbid th^ people of 
Oatana to bring any, from the hopes they en^ 
iertained of their being able to retire ; and they 
could not procure any from other places, unless 
ibhey were masters of the sea : this made them 
tesolve to venture a sea-fight. In jthis view, they 
were determined to leave their old camp and 
their walls, and to intrench themselves on the 
shore near their ships, in the smallest compass 
possible: their design was to leam some. forces 
in that place to guard their bag|Ke and the 
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»ck, and to %ht witli the rest dboard all the 
&hi|)8 they should have saved. They intended 
to retire into CataDa» in ease they should be 
victorious ; otherwise, to set fire to their shipsj 
and to march by land to the nearest city belong* 
ing lo their allies. 

This resolution being taken, Nicias imme- 
diately filled a hundred and ten galleys (the 
others having lost their oars) with the flower of 
bis infaiidxy, and drew up the rest of the forces, 
particularly the bowmen, in order of battle, on 
the shore. As the Athenians dreaded very much 
the beaks of the Syracusan galleys, Nicias bad 
provided harping^irons to grapple them, in order 
to ibreak the force of the blow, and to come im- 
anediately to close flght as on shore. But the 
^nemy perceiving ibis, covered the prows and 
upf)er part of their galleys with leather, to pre* 
vdnt their being so vastly laid hold of. The 
commanders on both sides had employed all 
tbeir rhetoric to anjUnat;e their men; and none 
rcould ever {have tbeen prompted with stronger 
motives^i for the battle whidi was going to be 
ibughti was to determine, not only their lives and 
liberties, but also the fate of their country. 

This battle was very obstinate and bloody. 
The Athenians, being arrived at the mouth of 
the port, easily took those ships which defended 
the entrance of it; but when they attempted to 
break the chain of the rest, to widen the pim- 
sage, the enemy came up from all quarters. 
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As near two hundred galleys came rushing on 
each side in a narrow place> there must neces-^ 
sarily be a very great confusion, and the vessels 
could not easily advance forward or retire, or 
turn about to renew the attack. The beaks of 
the galleys, for this reason, did very little exe- 
cution; but there were very furious and fre- 
quent discharges. The Athenians were over- 
whelmed with a shower of stones, which always 
did execution from what place soever they were 
thrown ; whereas they defended themselves by 
only shooting darts and arrows, which, by the 
motion of the ships, from the agitation of the 
sea, did not carry true, and by that means the 
greatest part of them did little execution. Aris- 
ton, the pilot, had given the Syracusans this 
counsel. These discharges being over, the sol- 
diers, heavily armed, attempted to enter the 
enemy's ships, in order to fight hand to hand; 
and it often happened, that, whilst they were 
climbing up one side, their own ships were 
entered on the other, and two or three ships 
were grappled to one, which occasioned a great 
perplexity and confusion. Farther, the noise 
of the ships that dashed one. against the other, 
the different cries of the victors and vanquished, 
prevented the orders of the oflficers from being 
heard. The Athenians wanted to force a pas- 
sage, whatever might be the consequence, to 
secure their return into their own country; 
and this the enemy employed their utmost ef- 
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forts to prevent, in order that they might gain 
a more complete and more glorious victory. 
The two land armies, which were drawn up on 
the highest part of the shore, and the inhabi- 
tants of the city who were there, ran to the 
walls, whilst the rest, kneeling in the temples, 
were imploring Heaven to give success to their 
fellow>citizens : all these saw clearly, because 
trf their little distance from the fleet, every 
thing that passed, and contemplated the battle 
as from an amphitheatre, but not without great 
anxiety and terror. Attentive to, and shud- 
dering at every movement, and the several 
changes which happened, they discovered the 
concern they had in the battle, their fears, 
their hopes, their grief, their joy, by different 
t^ries and different gestures; stretching out 
their hands sometimes towards the combatants 
to animate them, at other times towards hea- 
ven, to implore the succour and protection of 
the gods. At last, the Athenian fleet, after 
sustaining a long battle and a vigorous resist- 
ance, was put to flight{t and drove against the 
shore. The Syracusans who were spectators of 
this victory, conveyed tlie news to the whole 
city by a universal shout. The victors, now 
masters of the sea, and sailing with a favour- 
able wind towards Syracuse, erected a trophy, 
whilst the Athenians, who were quite dejected 
and overpowered, did not so much as request 
that their dead soldiers might be delivered to 

47 
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ihem, in order tp pay jtl^ Iwt ^ duty tf) tbieji' 

There now reiixauAed but two i:ojedio4s for 
them to choose ; )eitlier tp afcteo^pt tbje pa$^g» n 
«ecood ime, for wjbich they h^4 ships ^aiid mir 
4iefs siifficienAt e^ to abapdon 'their fleet to t^ 
fiDemy, aotsl retij'e by Ur4. Penftoftthf^es pr€>- 
jjosedihe forix^er; biit t'he siuUioi^js, in the deep* 
«t affliction, wftiaed tp obey, &Uy perjsiiaded 
ihat it would be iiQ|»os$ible fpr thejm io sustain 
a aecond eogagemeoit. .The seqo^ mi^thod wag 
therefore resolved upoo; and ^cordiPgly rthey 
prepared to set oux iq l4ie »igbt, .tp ocHiceal the 
march of their ar my ftom the eoeroy* 

But Hermoerates, who auapected tfieir deatgci^ 
was very a ensible Jsbat it jms erf the utmost ira- 
pof tance jiot to suffer so great n body of forces 
to ^cape, since they otherwise migfht fortify 
themselves jn some jQomer of the island, and 
jrenew the war. The Syraousans wet^, at (^at 
time, in the .midst of their festivity Aiid ire- 
joicings, and meditating j^othing ibut how ;they 
tn^bt divert /themsdve? aller the t9iU ;they l)aid 
sustained in fight. They were then scdemniKing 
-the iesCival of Hercules. To desire the Syra- 
cusans to take up arms t^ain in order to pursue 
-tbe enemy, and to attempt to draw them frxim 
^eir diversions, either by force or persuasion, 
would have been .to <no purpose; > for which vea- 
son, another expedtent was employed. Henaa- 
iccates sent out a lew horsemen, who were tto 
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pass for frienrds of ihe Athenians/ Ktid ordifred 
th^em to 6ry aloud, Tdl Nicias not to retire tUl 
daywlight^ for the SyracosaM He in tmbush for 
him, and have seized on their pasise^ Thb 
false ndvice sitopped Nidai at once, and be did 
Hot even Mt dot the next day^ in order that the 
soldiers might have more time to prepare for 
their departore, and carry off wlmtever might 
be necessiary for their subsiltence, and abandon 
the restw 

The enehiy had time enough for seisiing the 
atenaed. The ne:ct morning early they polk 
sessed themselves of the most difficult passes^ 
fortified those plaices where the rivers were ford* 
able>' broke down th^ bridges, and spread de* 
tachments of horse up and down the plain^ so 
thai there was not One place which the Atbe^ 
nians could pass without fighting. They Set 
out upon their march the third day after the 
battle, With a design to retire to Catana. The 
whole army was in an inexpressible constema- 
tiOU) to see such a great number of men either 
dead or dyings some of whom were left ex- 
posed to wild beasts, and the rest to the cruelty 
of the enemy. Those who were sick and 
wounded, conjured them^ with tears, to take 
them along with the army, and held by their 
dothes when they were going, or else, crawling 
after them> followed them as fslr as their strength 
would permit ; and when this failed, bad recourse 
to tears, sighi, imprecations, and, sending up to* 
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wards heaven plaintive and dying groans, the^ 
called upon the gods as well as men to avenge 
their cruelty, whilst every place echoed witb 
lamentations. 

The whole army was in a deplorable condition. 
All the Athenians were seized with the deepest 
melancholy. They were inwardly tortured with 
rage and anguish, when they represented to 
themselves the greatness from which they were 
fallen, the extreme misery to which they were 
reduced, and the still greater evil from which 
they foresaw it would be impossible for them to 
escape. They could not bear the comparison, 
for ever present in their thoughts, of the tri- 
umphant state in which they had left Athens, 
in the midst of the good wishes and acclama* 
tions of the people, with the ignominy of their 
retreat, aggravated by the cries and imprecations 
of their relations and fellow^citizens. 

But the most melancholy part of the spectacle, 
and that which most deserved compassion, was 
Nicias; dejected and worn out by a tedious 
illness, deprived of the most necessary comforts, 
at a time when his age and infirmities required 
them most, pierced not only with his private 
grief, but with that of others, all which preyed 
upon his mind. HoM^ever, this great man, su- 
perior to all his evi]^, thought of nothing but 
how he might best comfort his soldiers, and rcr 
vive their courage. He ran up and down in aU 
places, crying aloud, that their situation ^^s not 
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yet desperate, and that other armies had escaped 
irom greater dangers; that they ought not to 
accuse themselves, or grieve too immoderately 
for misfortunes, which they had not occasioned ; 
that, if they had offended some god, his ven- 
geance must be satiated by this time ; that For- 
tune, after having so long favoured the enemy, 
would at last be tired of persecuting them ; that 
their bravery and their numbers made them still 
formidable; (being still near forty thousand 
strong) } that no city in Sicily would be able 
to withstand them, nor prevent their settling 
wherever they might think proper; that they 
had no more to do, but to take care severally 
of themselves, and march in good order ; that, 
by a prudent and courageous retreat, which 
was now become their only resource, they 
would not only save themselves, but also their 
country, and enable it to recover its former 
grandeur. 

The army marched in two bodies, both drawn 
iip in the form of a phalanx, the first being com- 
manded by Nicias, and the second by Demosthe- 
nes, with the baggage in the centre. Being come 
to the river Anapis, they forced their passage, 
and afterwards were charged by the enemy's ca- 
valry, as well as archers, who discharged perpe- 
tually upon them. They jvere annoyed in this 
manner during several days' march, every one of 
the passes being guarded, and the Athenians 
being obliged to dispute every inch of their way. 
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The enemy did not care to bazard a battle against 
an army, which despair alone might render in- 
Yindble; and the instsmt the Athenians eifibt- 
ed the Syracusans battle^ the latter retired ; but, 
whenever the former proceeded in their marcb> 
they advanced and charged them in their re^ 
treat. 

Demosthenes and Nicias, seeing the miserable 
condition to which the troops were reduced,, 
being in extreme want of provisions, and great 
numbers of them wounded, judged it advisable 
to retire towards the sea, by a quite contrary 
way from that in which they then marched, and 
to make directly for Camarina and Gela, instead 
of proceeding to Catana, as they first intended.^ 
They set out in the night, after lighting a 
great number of fires. The retreat was made 
in great confusion and disorder, as generally 
happens to great armies in the gloomy horrors 
of the night, especially when the enemy is not 
far off. However, the van-guard, commanded by 
Nicias, went forward in good order ; but above 
half the rear-guard, with Demosthenes at their 
head, quitted from the main body, ai\d lost 
their way. On the next day, the Syracusans,^ 
whoi on the report of their retreat, had marched 
with the utmost diligence, came up with De-« 
mosthenes about noon, and, having surrounded 
him with their horse, <lrove him into a narrower 
place,' enclosed with a wall, where his soldiers 
fought like lions. Perceiving, at the close of the 
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day, that they were oppressed with fatigue, and 
covered with wounds, the conquering Syracu- 
sans gave the islanders leave to retire, which 
some of them accepted; and they afterward 
spared the lives of the rest, who surrendered at 
discretion, with Demosthenes, after it having 
been stipulated that they should not be put to 
death, nor sentenced to perpetual imprisonment 
About six thousand soldiers surrendered on these 
conditions. ^-^ 

Nicias arrived, the same evening, at the river 
Erineus, and, passing it, encamped on a moun- 
tain; where the enemy came up with him the 
next day, and summoned him to surrender at 
discretion, as Demosthenes had done. Nicias 
could not persuade himself, at first, that what 
they told him concerning Demosthenes was true, 
and therefore desired leave to send some horse 
for information. Upon their returning with the 
news that Demosthenes had really surrendered 
in that manner, Nicias offered to pay the ex- 
penses of the war, upon condition they would 
permit him to leave the country with his forces, 
and to give as many Athenians for hostages as 
they should be obliged to pay talents. But the 
enemy rejected this proposal with disdain and 
insolence, and renewed the attack. Nicias, 
though in absolute want of all things, however, 
sustained the charge the whole night, and march- 
ed towards the river Asinarus. Wheqp they 
were got to the banks of it, the Syracusans, ad* 
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vanciDg iipi to thejin^ tbrew moat of tli^m into 
ik0 stream, the rest already baviog plunged vo- 
luntarily into it, to <|uen€h tbeir thirst. Here 
the greatest arid Inost bloody bavock was made, 
libel podr wretcbea being butdbered, without the 
least pity, as they were drinking. Nicias^ finding 
^1 lost, cind unable to bear this dismal spectacle, 
surrendered at discretion, upon condition that 
£rylippus should discontinue the fight, and spare 
the rest of his army. A great number were kill- 
ed, and more taken prisonersi^ do that all Sicily 
was filled with them. The Athenians seem to 
liave been displeased with their general for sur* 
rendering in this manner at discretion ; and^ for 
this teason> hil name was omitted in a public 
monument, on which were engraved the names of 
those commanders who bad lost their lires in 
fighting for their country. 

The victors adorned with the arms taken from 
the prisoners the finest and largest trees they 
could find on the batiks of the rivers, and tnade 
ji kind of trc^bies of those trees, when, crowning 
tbemsdves with chaplets of flowers, dressing 
their htn^s in the richest caparisons, and crop- 
ping those of their enemies, they entered tilumpb- 
iantly into Syracuse, after having happily termi- 
nated the tnost considerable war in which they 
ihad ev^r been engaged with the Greeks, and 
^on, by their strength and valour^ a most signal 
mid tpmplete victory. 

The next day a council was lield to deliberate 
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tn lirhat was to be done with the prisoners. Dio« 
cles^ one of the leaders of greatest authority 
amoag the people^ proposed^ that all the Athe- 
nians who were born of free parekitSi and all 
such Sicilians as had joined with them, should 
be imprisoned, and only two measures of flout# 
and one of watery given them daily; that the 
slaves, add all the allies, should be publicly sold i 
and that the two Athenian genek*als should be 
first scourged with rods, and afterwards put Co 
death. 

This last artide was exceedingly disliked by 
all wise add compassionate Syracusans^ Heb> 
jnocrate^ who Was very famous for his probity 
and justice, attempted to inake ^odie redion* 
strances to the people^ but they would dot hear 
him, and the shouts^ which echoed on all sides^ 
l^revented him from continuing his speech. At 
that instant, an ancient man, v^n^rable for his 
great age and gravity^ who, in this war^ had lost 
two sons, the only heirs to his name and estate^ 
made his servants carry him to the tribunal for 
harangues, and, the instant be appeared^ a pro- 
found silence was made. ** You here behcddi** 
says he, ** an unfortunate fbther^ who has felt^ 
more than any other Syracusan^ the fatal effects 
of this war, by the death of two sons, who 
formed all the consolation, and were the only 
supports, of my old age. I cannot, indeed, 
forbear admiring their courage and felicity, in 
'Sacrificing to their country's welfare a life, of 
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which they would one day have been deprived 
by the common course of nature: but then I 
cannot but be strongly affected with the cruel 
wound which their death has made in my heart, 
nor forbear hating and detesting the Athenians, 
the authors of this unhappy war, as the mur- 
derers of my children ; but, however, 1 cannot 
conceal one circumstance, which is, that I am 
less sensible of my private affliction than that of 
the honour of my country, and I see it exposed 
to eternal infamy by the barbarous advice which 
is now given you. The Athenians, indeed, merit 
the worst treatment, and every kind of punish- 
ment that can be inflicted on them, for so un- 
justly declaring war against us; but have not 
the gods, the just avengers of crimes, punished 
them, and revenged us sufficiently ? When their 
general laid down his arms and surrendered, did 
he not do this in the hopes of having their lives 
spared ? and if we put them to death, will it 
he possible for us to avoid the just reproach of 
our having violated the law of nations, and dis- 
honoured our victory by an unheard-of cruelty ? 
How will you suffer your glory to be thus sul- 
lied in the face of the whole world, and have it 
said, that a nation who first dedicated a temple 
in this city to Clemency, had not found any in 
yours? Surely victories and triumphs do not 
give immortal glory to a city: but the >gxer- 
cising^ mercy towards a vanquished enemy,* the 
using moderation in the greatest prosperity, and 
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fearing ta ofibnd the gods by a haughty and in- 
solent pride, will ever ensure it. You, doubtless^ 
have not forgot, that this Nicias, whose fate you 
are going to pronounce, was the man who plead- 
ed your cause in the assembly of the Athenians, 
and employed all his credit, and the whole power 
of his eloquence, to dissuade his country from 
embarking in this war: should you, therefore, 
pronounce sentence of death on this worthy ge- 
neral, would it be a just reward for the zeal he 
shewed for your interest? With regard to my- 
self, death would be less grievous to me than the 
sight of so horrid an injustice committed by my 
countrymen and fellow-citizens/* 

The people seemed moved with compassion 
at this speech, especially when this venerable 
old man first ascended. They expected to hear 
him cry aloud for vengeance on those who had 
brought all these calamities upon him, instead 
of suing for their pardon. But the enemies of 
the Athenians expatiated with vehemence on the 
-unheard-of cruelties « which their republic had 
exercised on several cities belonging to their 
enemies, and even to their ancient allies; the 
inveteracy which the commanders had shewn 
against Syracuse, and the evils they would have 
made it sufier had they been victorious ; the af- 
flictions and groans of infinite numbers of Sy- 
racusans, who bewailed the death of their chil- 
dren and near relations, whose manes could be 
appeased by no other way than by the blood of 
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their murderen. These repreaentatioas prevaif- 
ed, and the people returoed to their gangirinaiy 
resohitioB, and followed Diodes' 8 adi^ce in every 
respect. Gylippus used his utmost endeavours, 
hut in vain, to hav^e Nicias and Demosthenes 
given up to him, (especially as he had taken 
themX in order for him to carry them to> Lace- 
itaemcm; but his demand was rejected with a 
haughty scorn, and the two generals were put to 
death^j^ 

No wise and cocnpassianate man could- forbear 
shedding tears at the tragical fkte of two such 
illustrious personages, and particularly for Ni- 
cias; who, of all men of his time, seemed least 
to merit so ignominious and untimefy an end. 
When people recollected the speeches and remon- 
strances he had made to prevent the war ; and, 
031 the other side, when they considered how high 
a regard he had always retained for things relat- 
ing to religion, the greatest part of them were 
tempted to exclaim against Providence, in seeing 
that a man, who had ever shewn the highest re- 
verence for the gods, and had always exerted 
himself to the utmost for their honour and wor- 
ship, should be so ill rewarded by them, and 
meet with no better fate than the most abandon- 
ed wretches. ^^ 

Nicias must be regarded by posterity as a 
good, rather than a great man. He was hu- 
mane and benevolent. He wanted not^ for wk- 
dom and discernment; and no man ever pos- 
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then he was tao timid for the services in vitich 
he was soRietimes emploji^d ; and, ufmi idl ao* 
caskMis, too diffident ^ bis own abiiitaes. Tham 
qualities va him^ however, were iiot without 
their advantages : for, while they sobjected him 
to the mortificatioa of seeing his oounads re«> 
jected, himself sent out on duty which did not 
toit his indination, or his operations in die field 
less acceptable than they might otherwise have 
been^ they procured him the esteem of ^the peo- 
ple, by the afflbarance of moderation, and of 
respect for their privileges, which they aiwa3r8 
bore; and the cott^dence of the soldiery, hy 
those ideas of caution, or of stratagem^ or even 
piety towards the gods, which they were always 
ready to affix to them. It was of no amall ser- 
vice to the character of Nicias, that he was called 
upon to act in concert widi Cleon amd Alci- 
biades. The fire and impetuosity of these men 
required to be tempered by the coolnesk apod 
deliberation of their. coHeague ; and every re- 
flection fm the contrast which their dispositiooe 
made, tends to enhance our good opinimi of 
Nieias. Nicias is said alw£^s to have given good 
advice, and always to faavo fought weU. fVom 
thence one would think, that he merits a higher 
title than we seem willing to allow him ; and so 
he would, had the promptitude of his desa'gns 
kept pace with the sincerity of Im inteirtiflmb 
or even with the vigour of his execution. The 
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UDbappy evmt of his last exertioihi in Sicily> was 
owing to a variety of causes. Many of his feU 
low*citizens strove, through envy, to ruin his re^^ 
putation : his indifferent state of health admitted 
not of the unremitting vigilance and application 
which the Athenian affairs in that island demand- 
ed ; and infectious diseases, and wounds, and 
death, had rendered the greatest efforts of his 
troops feeble and ineffectual. Nicias was a rich 
man : a silver mine, which he had in his estate 
at Laurium, furnished him with the means of 
displaying his magnificence in ^kiblic shows and 
donations. This gained over to him many that 
were disaffected to his measures, and, secured 
the good opinion of those who approved of 
them. - V 

Demosthenes was a brave, intrepid officer, and 
by no means defective in military tactics. There 
was no contemporary of his more likely to pre- 
serve the honour of the Athenian name than he : 
but the misery was, that the affairs of Syracuse 
were become desperate before he entered upon 
the expedition* His name was long had in es- 
timation at Athens. Demosthenes, the orator, 
many years after the discomfiture we have re- 
lated, valued himself upon being of the same 
fkmily with Demosthenes who fell at Syra- 
cuse. 

The prisoners were shut up in the prisons of 

tBug^lfptcuse, where, crowded one upon the other, 

they suffered incredible torment for eight months. 
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Here tbey were for ever exposed to the incle<^ 
mencies of the weather : scorched in the day- 
time by the burning rays of the sun, or frozen 
in the night by the colds of autumn ; poisoned 
by the stench of their own excrement, by the 
carcases of those who died of their wounds and 
of sickness, and worn out by hunger and thirst, 
for the daily allowance to each was but a small 
measure of water and two of meal. Those who 
were taken out of this place two months after, 
in order* to be sold as slaves, many of whom 
were citizens wlS had concealed their condi- 
tion, found a less rigorous fate. Their wisddm, 
their patience, and a certain air of probity and 
modesty, were of great advantage to them ^ for 
they were soon restored to their liberty, or met 
with the kindest and most generous treatment 
from their masters^ Several of them even owed 
the good usage they met with to Euripides, 
the finest scenes of whose tragedies they re^ 
peated to the Sicilians, who were extremely fond 
of them ; so that, when they returned to their 
own country, they went and saluted that poet 
as their deliverer, and informed him of the ad- 
mirable effects wrought in their favour by his 
verses. 

The news of the defeat being carried to Athens, 
the citizens at first would not believe it, and 
were so far from giving credit to the report, that 
they sentenced that man to death who first pub- 
lished the tidings ; but when it was confirmed. 
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all the Athenians were seized with the uffddst 
consternation ; and, as if themselves had not de* 
creed the war, they vented their rage and resent- 
ment against the orators who had promoted the 
enterprise, a» well as against the soothsayers, 
who, by their supposed prodigies, had flattered 
them with the hopes of success. They had never 
been reduced to so deplorable a condition as 
now, having neither horse, foot, money, galleys, 
nor mariners; in a word, they were in the 
deepest despair, expecting every moment that 
the enemy, elate with so grfflit a victory, and 
strengthened by the revolt of the allies, would 
come and invade Athens, both by sea and land, 
with all the forces of Peloponnesus. Cicero had 
reason to observe, speaking of the battles in the 
harbour of Syracuse, that it was there the troops 
of Athens, as well as their galleys, w^re ruined 
and sunk ; and that, in this harbour, the powef 
and glory of the Athenians were miserably ship- 
wrecked. 

The Athenians, however, did not suffer them- 
selves to be wholly dejected, but resumed cou- 
rage. They now resolved to raise money on all 
sides, and to import timber for building of ships, 
in order to awe the allies, and particularly the 
inhabitants of the island^ of Euboea. They re- 
trenched all superfluous expenses, and established 
a new council of ancient men, who were to weigh 
and examine all affiiirs, before they should be 
proposed to the people. In fine, they omitted 
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ikothing' whfch might be of service in the present 
conjuncture; the alarm which they were in» and 
their common danger, obliging every individual 
to be attentive to the necessities of the state, and 
sedulous to all advice that might promote its in- 
terest* 

Such was the event of the siege of Syracuse^ 
the &ilure of which destroyed the power of those 
that had undertaken it We have hitherto seen 
Athens rising in arts and arms, giving lessons 
both in politeness, humanity, philosophy, and 
war, to all the nations round, and beginning to 
fix an empire, which, if once established, no 
neighbouring power could overthrow. But their 
Ambition grew faster than their abilities; and, 
their views extending beyond their capacity to 
execute them, they fell at once from that height 
to which, for ages, they had been assiduously 
aspiring. We are now^ therefore, to be present- 
ed with a different picture : we are no longer 
to view this little state panting for conquests 
over other nations, but timorously defending it- 
self at home ; we are no longer to view Athens 
taking the lead in the councils, and conducting 
the confederated armies of Greece : they now 
become, in a measure, annihilated; they fade 
from the eye of the historian ; and other nations, 
whose names have hitherto been scarcely men- 
tioned, emerge from obscurity. The rashness at 
this enterprise was severely punished in the loss 
of their best gaierals^ fleets, and armies; all 
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Qow was destroyed, or left at the mercy of those 
whom they had so unseasonably undertaken to 
subdue. 

Their allies began now to think of throwing 
off their yoke j and even those who had stood 
neuter took this occasion to declare against 
them. But the Lacedaemonians, being more 
particularly elevated, resolved to prosecute the 
war with vigour, and the winter was spent in 
preparations on both sides. The Athenians, in 
their present distress, scarce knew where to 
turn : many of their allied cities revolted, and 
it was with the utmost diflSculty that, by placing 
their forces and fleets at Samos, they reduced 
such states as had abandoned them to their for- 
mer obedience, and kept the rest to their duty: 
thus still struggling with a part of their former 
spirit, they kept themselves in a condition to 
make head against their enemies, over whom 
they had obtained severial advantages. 

Alcibiades, who was well informed of all that 
passed among the Athenians, sent secretly to the 
principal of them at Samos, to sound their senti- 
ments, and to let them know that he was not 
averse from returning to Athens, provided the 
administration of the republic were put into 
the hands of the great and powerful, and not 
left to the populace, who had expelled him. 
Some of the principal officers went from Samos, 
with a design to concert with him the proper 
measures for the success of that undertaking. 
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He promised to procure the Athenians, not only 
the favour of Tissaphernes, the king of Persia's 
lieutenant, with whom he had taken refuge, but 
of the king himself, upon condition they would . 
abolish the democracy, or popular government ; 
because the king would place more confidence 
in the engagements of the nobility, than upon 
those of the inconstant and capricious multi* 
tnde. The chief man who opposed his return 
was Phrynicus, one of the generals, who, to 
compass his designs, sent word to AstyochUs, 
the Lacedaemonian general, that Alcibiades was 
treating with Tissaphernes, to bring him over 
to the Athenian interest. He offered, farther, 
to betray to him the whole army and navy of 
the Athenians. But, his treasonable practices 
being all detected, by the good understanding 
betwixt Alcibiades and Astyochus, he was stript 
of his office, and afterwards stabbed in the mar- 
ket-place./ 

In the mean time, the Athenians went eagerly 
forward to complete that change of government 
which had been proposed to them by Alcibiades ; 
the democracy began to be abolished in several 
cities of Athens, and, soon after, the scheme was 
carried boldly forward by Pisander, who was 
chiefly concerned in the transaction. To give 
a new form to this government, he caused ten 
commissaries, with absolute power, to be ap- 
pointed, who were, however, at a certain fixed 
time, to give the people an account of what they 
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hzd done. At the expiration of that term, the 
general assembly was summoned, wherein their 
first resolution was, that every one should be 
admitted to make such proposals as he thought 
^t, without being liable to any accusation^ or 
consequent penalty, for infringing the law. It 
was afterwards decreed, that a new council should 
be formed, with full power to administer th^ 
public bSEslits, and .to elect new magistrates^ 
f'or this purpose, five presidents were establish- 
ed, who nominated one hundred persons, in*- 
eluding themselves. Each of these chose and 
^sociated three more at his own pleasure, which 
made in all four hundred, in whom an absolute 
power was lodged. But, to amuse the people; 
and to console them with a shadow of popular 
government, whilst they instituted a real oli^ 
garchy, it was said that the four hundred should 
call a council of five thousand ^ citizens to assist 
them, whenever they should judge it necessary. 
The council and assemblies of the people were 
held as usual; nothii^ was done, however, but 
by order of the four hundred. The people of 
Athens were deprived, in this manner, of their 
liberty, which they had enjoyed almost a hun- 
dred years, after having abolished the tyranny of 
the Pisistratidae. 

This decree being passed without opposition^ 
after the separation of the assembly, the four 
hundred, armed with daggers, Md attended by 
a hundred and twenty young men, whom they 
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made use of when any execution required it» 
entered the senate^ and compelled the senators 
to retire, after having paid them the arrears due 
upon their appointments. They elected new 
magistrates out of their own body, observing 
the usual ceremonies upon such occasions. They 
did not think proper to recall those who were 
banishedi lest they should authorize the return 
of Alcibiades, whose uncontrollable spirit they 
dreaded, and who would soon have made him- 
self master of the people. Abusing their power 
in a tyrannical manner, they put some to death, 
others they ^banished, and confiscated their es- 
tates with iijf^unity. All who ventured to op- 
pose this change, or even to complain of it, 
weje butchered upon false pretexts; and those 
were intimidated, who demanded justice of the 
murderers. The four hundred, soon. after their 
establishment, sent ten deputies to Samos, for 
the army's concurrence to their establishment. 

The army, in the mean time, which was at 
Samos, protested against those proceedings in 
the city J and, at the persuasioq of Thrasy- 
bulus, recalled Alcibiades, and created him ge- 
neral, with full power to sail directly to tke Pi- 
raeus, and crush this new tyranny. Alcibiades, 
however, would not give way to this rash opi- 
nion, but went first to show himself to Tissa- 
phernes, and let him know, that it was now 
in his power to treat wit& him as a friend or an 
enemy. By which means he awed the Athe- 

55 
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nians with Tissaphernes, and Tissaphernes with 
the Athenians. When, afterwards, the four hun^ 
dred sent to Samos to vindicate their proceed- 
ings, the army was for putting the messengers to 
death, and persisted in the design upon the Piraeus; 
but Alcibiades opposing it, manifestly saved the 
commonwealth. 

In the meanwhile, the innovation in Athens 
had occasioned such factions and tumults, that 
the four hundred were more intent upon pro- 
viding for their safety, than prosecuting the 
war. In order to which, they fortified that part 
of the Piraeus which commands the mouth of 
the haven ; and resolved, in case of extremity, 
rather to let in the Lacedaemonians, than expose 
their persons to the fury of their fellow-citizens. 
The Spartans took occasion, from these distur- 
bances, to hover about with forty-two galleys, 
under the conduct of Hegesandrides ; and the 
Athenians, with thirty-six, under Timochares, 
were forced to engage them, but lost part of 
their fleet, and the rest were dispersed. To add 
to which, all Euboea, except Oreus, revolted to 
the Peloponnesians. 

This failure of success served to give the 
finishing blow to the power of the four hundred. 
The Athenians, without delay, opposed them, 
as the authors of all the troubles and divisions 
under which they groaned. Alcibiades was re- 
called by unanimous consent, and earnestly so- 
licited to make all possible haste to the assist- 

47 
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:ance of the city. But judging, that if he returned 
immediately to Athens, he should owe his recall 
to the compassion and favour of the people, he 
resolved to render his return glorious and tri- 
umphant, and to deserve it by some considerable 
exploit. For this purpose, leaving Samos with 
a small number of ships, he cruised about the 
islands of Cos and Cnidos, and having learnt 
that Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, was sailed 
to the Hellespont with his whole fleet, and that 
the Athenians were in pursuit of him, he steer- 
ed that way, with the utmost diligence, to sup- 
port them, and arrived happily with his eighteen 
vessels at the time the fleets were engaged, near 
Abydos, in a battle which lasted till night, with- 
out any advantage on either side. His arrivd 
gave the Spartans new courage at first, who be- 
lieved him still their friend, and dispirited the 
Athenians. But Alcibiades, lianging out the 
Athenian flag in the admiral's galley^ fell upon 
them, and put them to flight ; and, animated l>y 
his success, sunk their vessels, and made a great 
slaughter of their soldiers, who had thrown them- 
selves into the sea, to save themselves by swim- 
ming. The Athenians, after having taken thirty 
of their galleys, and fetaken those they had lost, 
erected a trophy. 

Alcibiades, after this victory, went to visit Tis- 
saphernes, who was so far from receiving him 
as he expected, that he immediately caused him 
lo be seized and sent away prisoner to Sardis, 
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telling him, that he had orders from the king to 
make war upon the Athenians : but the truth is, 
he was afraid of being accused to his master by 
the Peloponnesians, and thoughti by this act of 
injustice, to purge himself from ail former impu- 
tations. Alcibiades, after thirty days, made his 
escape to ClazomenBe, and soon ^fter bore down 
upon the Peloponnesian fleet, which rode at 
anchor before the port of Cyzicus. With twenty 
of his best ships, he broke through the enemy, 
pursued those who abandoned their ships and 
fled to land, aud made a great slaughter. The 
Athenians took all the enemy's ships, made them- 
selves masters of Cyzicus, while Mingimis, the 
Lacedaemonian general, was found among the 
number of the slain. 

Alcibiades well knew how to make use of the 
victory he had gained ; and, at the head of his 
conquering forces, took several cities which had 
revolted from the Athenians. Chalcedon, Selym- 
bria, and Byzantium, were among the number. 
Thus flushed with conquest, he seemed to desire 
nothing so ardently as to be once more seen by 
his countrymen, as his presence would be a tri- 
umph to his friends, and an insult to his ene- 
mies. Accordingly, being recalled, he set sail for 
Athens, Besides the ships covered with bucklers 
and spoils of all sorts, in the manner of trophies, 
a great number of vessels were also towed after 
him by way of triumph: he displayed also the 
tensigns and ornaments of those he had burnt, 
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wtich were more than tlie others, the whole 
amounting to about two hundred ships. It is 
said^ that reflecting on what had been done 
against him, upon approaching the port, he was 
struck with some terror, and was afraid to quit 
his vessel, till he saw from the deck a great num- 
ber of his friends and relations, who were come 
to the shore to receive him, and earnestly entreat- 
ed him to land. As soon as he was landed, the 
multitude, who came out to meet him, fixed their 
eyes on him, thronged about him, ^uted him 
with loud acclamations, md ^crowned him with 
garlands. He received their congratulations with 
great sati^action: he desired to be discharg- 
^ from his former condemnation ; and obtained 
from the priests an absolution from all their for- 
mer denunciations. 

Yet, notwithstanding these triumphs, the real 
power of Athens was* now no more, the strength 
of the state was gone, and even the passion for 
liberty was lost in* the common degeneracy of 
the times. Many of the meaner sort of people 
passionately desired that Alcibiades would take 
the sovereignty upon himj they even desired 
him to set himself above the reach of envy, by 
securing all power in his own person : the greats 
however, were not so warm in their gratitude ; 
they were content with appointing him gene- 
ralissimo of all their forces ; they granted him 
whatever he demanded, and gave him for col- 
leagues the generals most agreeable to him. He 
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^t sail accordingly^ with a hundred ships, and 
steered for the island of Andros that had revolted^ 
where, having defeated the inhabitants, he went 
from thence to Samos, intending to make that 
the seat of war. In the mean time, the Lacedae- 
monians, justly alarmed at his success, made 
dioice o£ a general supposed to be capable of 
making head against him; for this reason they 
fixed upon Lysander, who, though born of the 
highest family, had been bred up to hardships, 
and paid an entire respect to the discipline and 
manners of his countfy. He was brave and 
aspiring, and, like his countrymen, sacrificed 
all sorts of pleasure to his ambition. He had 
an evenness and sedateness of temper, which 
made all conditions of life sit easy upon him; 
but withal was extremely insinuating, crafty, 
and desigaing, and made his interest the only 
measure of truth and falsehood. This deceitful 
temper was observed to run through the whole 
course of his life ; upon which occasion it was 
said, that he cheated children with foul play, 
and men with perjury: and it was a maxim of 
his own, that when the lion fails, we must make 
use of the fox. 

Lysander having brought his army to Ephesus, 
gave orders for assembling ships of burden from 
all parts, and erected an arsenal for building of 
galleys: he made the ports free for merchants, 
gave the public places to artificers, put all arts 
m motion, and, by these means, filled the city 
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with rtcbes, and laid the foundation of that mag- 
nificence which she afterwards attained. Whilst 
he w^ making these dispositions, he received 
advice that Cyrus, the Persian prince, was ar- 
rived at Sardis : he therefore set out from Ephe- 
sus to make him a visit, and to complain of 
Tissaphernes, whose duplicity and treachery had 
been fatal to their common cause. Cyrus, who 
had a personal enmity to that general, came into 
the views of Lysander, agreed to increase the 
seamen's pay, and to give him all the assistance 
in their power. 

This largess filled the whole fleet with ardour 
and alacrity, and almost unmanned the enemy's 
galleys, the greatest part of the mariners desert-* 
ing to the party where the pay was best. The 
Athenians, in despah: upon receiving this news^ 
endeavoured to conciliate Cyrus by the interposi- 
tion of Tissaphernes ; but he would not hearken 
to them, notwithstanding the satrap represented, 
that it was not for the king's interest to aggran-^ 
dize the LaceddBmonians, but to balance the power 
of one side with that of the other, in order to 
perpetuate the war, and to ruin both by their own 
divisions. 

Alcibiades, on the other hand, having occa- 
sion to leave the fleet, in order to raise the sup-^ 
plies, gave the command of his fleet to Antio- 
chus, with express command not to engage or 
attack the enemy in his absence. Antiochus, 
however, was willing to do soitie action that 
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might procure him favour, without a partner in: 
the glory: he was so far, therefore, from ob- 
serving the orders that were given him, that he 
presently sailed away for Ephesus j and, at the 
very mouth of the. harbour, used every art ta 
provoke the enemy to an engagement. Ly- 
Sander at first manned out a few ships to repel 
his insults; but as^ the Athenian ships advanced 
to support Antiochus, other galleys belonging 
to the Lacedaemonians also came on, till both 
fleets arrived by little and little, and the engage- 
ment became general on both sides. Lysander 
at length was victorious; Antiochus was slain, 
and fifteen Athenian galleys were taken. It was 
in vain that Alcibiades soon after came up to 
the relief of his friends ; it was in vain that he 
efiered to renew the combat ; Lysander, content 
with the victory he had gained^ was unwilling to 
trust to fortune. 

The fickle multitude of Athens again, there- 
fore, began to accuse Alcibiades of incapability. 
He who was just before respected even to adora- 
tion, was now discarded upon -a groundless sus- 
picion that he had not done his duty. But i^ 
was the glory he had obtained by his past sei^ 
vices that now ruined him; for his continual 
success had begot in the people such a high 
opinion of him, that they thought it impossible 
for him to fail in any thing he undertook j and 
from tlience his enemies took occasion to ques- 
tion his integrity, and to impute to him both 
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his own and other miscarriages* CalBcratidas 
was appointed to succeed Lysander, whose year 
was expired : Alike severe to himself and others, 
jnaccessiUe to flattery and sloth, the declared 
enemy of luxury, he retained the modesty, tem- 
perance, and austerity of the ancient Spartans } 
virtues that began to distinguish him particu- 
larly, as they were not very common in his time. 
His probity and justice were proof against all 
attacks; his simplicity and integrity abhoiTed 
all falsehood and fraud. To these virtues were 
joined a truly Spartan nobleness and grandeur 
of soul. The first attempt of the new admiral 
was against Methymna, in Lesbos, which he 
took by storm. He then threatened Conon, 
who was appointed general of the Athenians, 
that he would make him leave debauching the 
sea; and accordingly, soon after, pursued him 
into the port of 'Mitylene with a, hundred and 
seventy sail, took thirty of his ships, and be- 
sieged him in the town, from which he cut off 
all provisions.^^^^/He soon after took ten ships 
more, out of twelve which were coming to his 
relief. Then, hearing that the Athenians had 
fitted out their whole strength, consisting of a 
hundred and fifty sail, he left fifty of his ships, 
under Etonicus, to carry on the siege of Mi- 
tylene, and, with a hundred and twenty more, 
met the Athenians at Arginusae, over against 
Lesbos. His pilot advised him to retreat, for 
that the enemy was superior in number. He 
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told him, that Sparta would be nerer the \vorBer 
inhabited, though he were slain. The fight was^ 
long and obstinate, until at last the ship of CaU 
licratidas, charging through the enemy, was 
sunk, and tlie rest fled. The Peloponnesians 
lost about seventy sail, and the Athenians 
twenty-five, with most of the men in them. 
The Athenian admirals, who had the joint com^ 
mand of the fleet, instead of being rewarded 
for so signal a victory,, were made a barbarous 
instance of the power and ingratitude of their 
fellow-citizens. Upon a relation of the fight 
before the senate,, it was alleged^ they had suf- 
fered their men who were shipwrecked- to be 
lost, when they might have saved them y upoiv 
which they were clapped in irons, in order ta 
answer for their conduct to the people. They 
urged', ia. their defence, that they were pur- 
suing the enemy ; and, at th^ same time^^ gave 
orders about fttking up the men to those whose 
business it more peculiarly was; particularly to 
Theramenesj who was now their accuser; but 
yet, that their orders could not be executed, by» 
reason of a violent storm which happened at 
tliat time. This seemed so reasonable and satis- 
factory, that several stood up and offered to bail 
them; but, in another assembly, the popular 
incendiaries demanded justice, and so awed the 
judges, that Socrates was the only man who had. 
courage enough to declare, he would do nothing; 
contrary to law, and accordingly refused to act^ 
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After a long debate, eight of the ten were con- 
demned, and siix of them were put to death j 
among whom was Pericles, son of the ^reat Pe- 
ricles. He declared that they had failed in no- 
thing of their duty, as they had given orders 
that the dead bodies should be taken up : that, 
i£ any one were guilty, it was he ; who, being 
charged with these orders^ had neglected to put 
theoi in execution ; but that he accused nobody, 
and that the tempest, which came on unexpect- 
edly, at the very instant, was an unanswerable 
apology, and entirely discharged the accused 
from all guilts He demanded that a whole day 
should be allowed them to make their defence, 
a favour not denied to the meanest criminal, and 
that they should be tried separately. He re- 
presented, that they were not in the least ob- 
liged to precipitate a sentence, wherein the lives 
of the most illustrious citizens were concerned ; 
that it was, in some measure, attacking the gods,, 
to make men responsible for the winds and wea- 
ther ; that they could not, without the most fla- 
grant ingratitude and injustice, put the con- 
querors to death, to whom they ought to decree 
crowns and honours, or give itp the defenders 
of their country to the rage of those who en- 
vied them ; that if they did so, their unjust judg- 
ment would be followed by a sudden, but vain 
repentance, which would leave behind it the 
sharpest remorse, and cover them with eternal 
infamy. Among the number' also was Diome- 
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don, a person equally eminent for his valaar 
lind his probity. As he was carrying to his exe- 
cution, he demanded to be heard : " Athenians/' 
said he, " I wish the sentence you have passed 
upon us may not prove the misfortune of the 
republic j but I have one favour to ask of you 
in behalf of my colleagues and myself; which 
is, to acquit us before the gods of the vows we 
made to them for you and ourselves, as we are 
not in a condition to discharge them ; for it is 
to their protection, invoked before the battle^ 
we acknowledge that we are indebted for the 
victory gained by us over the enemy/' There 
was not a goo4 citizen that did not melt into 
tears at this discourse, so full of goodness and 
religion, and admire with surprise the modera« 
tion of a person, who, seeing himself unjustly 
condemned, did not, however, vent the least 
resentment, or even complaint, against his 
judges, but was solely intent (in favour of an 
ungrateful country, which had doomed them ta 
perish) upon what it owed to the gods, in com- 
mon with them, for the victory they had lately 
obtained. 

This complication of injustice and ingratitude 
seemed to give the finishing blow to the affairs 
of the Athenian state : they struggled, for a 
while, after their defeat at jSyracuse j but from 
hence they were entirely sunk, though seeming- 
ly in the arms of victory. 

The enemy, after their last defeat, had once 
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more recourse to Lysanderr who had so often led 
them to conquest: on him they placed their 
chief confidence, and ardently solicited his re- 
turn. The Lacedsmonians, to gratify their al- 
lies, and yet to observe their laws, which for^ 
bade that honour being conferred twice on the 
same person, sent him with an inferior title, but 
with the power of admiral. Thus appointed, 
Lysander sailed towards the Hellespont, and 
laid siege to Lampsacus t the place was carried 
by storm, and abandoned by Lysander to the 
mercy of the soldiers. The Athenians, who* 
followed him close, upon the news of his suc« 
cess steered forward towards Olestus, and from^ 
thence, sailing along the coast, halted over against 
the enemy at Mgo$ Potamos, a place fatal to the 
Athenians. 

The Hellespont is not above two thousand 
paces broad in that place. The two armies, 
seeing themselves so near each other,, expected 
only to rest that day, and were in hopes of com- 
ing to a battle on the next. But Lysander had 
another design in view : he commanded the sea- 
men and pilots to go on board their galleys, as^ 
if they were in reality t© fight the next morning 
at break of day f to hold themselves in readiness, 
and to wait his orders in profound silence. He 
ordered the land army, in like manner, to draw 
up in battle upon the coast, and to wait the day 
without any noise. On the morning, as soon 
as the sun was risen, the Athenians began ta 
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row towards them with their whole fleet in one 
line, and to bid them defiance. Lysander, though 
bis ships were ranged in order of battle, with 
their heads towards the enemy, lay still without 
making any movement. In the evening, when 
the Athenians withdrew, be did not suffer his 
soldiers to go ashore, till two or three galleys^ 
which he bad sent out ta observe them, were 
returned with advice, that they bad seen the 
enemy land. The next day passed in the same 
manner, aa did the third and fourth. Such a 
conduct, which argued reserve and apprehension, 
extremely augmented the security and boldness 
of the Athenians, and inspired them with a high 
contempt for an army, which fear prevented 
from shewing themselves, , or attempting any 
thing. 

Whilst this passed, Alcibiades, who was near 
the fleet, took horse, and came to the Athenian 
generals, to whom he represented, that they kept 
upon a very disadvantageous coast, where there 
were neither ports nor cities in the neighbour- 
hood} that they were obliged to bring their 
provisions from Sestos, with great danger and 
difiiculty j and that they were very much in the 
wrong to sufier the soldiers and mariners of the 
fleet, as soon as they were ashore, to straggle 
and disperse themselves at their pleasure, whilst 
the enemy's fleet faced them in view, accustomed 
to execute the orders af their general with in- 
stant obedience, and upon the slightest signal. 
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He offisfred also to attack the enemy by land, 
with a strong body of Thracian troops, and to 
force them to a battle. The generals, especially 
Tydeus and Menander, jealous of their com- 
mand, did not content themselves with refusing 
his offers, from the opinion, that, if the event 
proved unfortunate, the whole blame would fall 
upon them, and, if favourable, that Alcibiades 
would engross the whole honour of it; but re- 
jected also with insult his wise and salutary 
counsel: as if a man in disgrace lost his sense 
and abilities with the favour of the common- 
wealth. Alcibiades withdrew. 

The fifth day, the Athenians presented them- 
selves again, and offered him battle, retiring in 
the evening according to custom, with more in- 
suiting air than the days before. Lysander, as 
usual, detached some galleys to observe them, 
with orders to return with the utmost diligence 
when they saw the Athenians landed, and to put 
a brown buckler at each ship's head, as soon as 
they reached the middle of the channel. Him- 
self, in the mean time, ran through the whole 
line in his galley, exhorting the pilots and offi- 
cers to hold the seamen and soldiers in readiness 
to row and fight on the first signal. 

As soon as the bucklers were put up in the 
ships' heads, and the admiraPs galley had given 
the signal by the sound of trumpet, the whole 
fleet set forwards, in good order. The land army, 
dt the same time, made all possible haste to the 
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top of the promontory, to see the battle. The 
strait that separates the two continents in this 
place is about fifteen stadia, or three quarters 
^f a league in breadth, which space was pre- 
sently cleared, through the activity and diligence 
of the rowers. Conon, the Athenian general, 
was the first who perceived from shore the ene- 
mys fleet advancing^ in good order to attack 
him, upon which he immediately cried out for 
the troops to embark. In the height of sorrow 
and perplexity, some he called to by their 
names, some he conjured, and otliers he forced 
to go on board their galleys ; but all his endea- 
vours and emotion were ineffectual, the soldiers 
being dispersed on all sides. For they were 
no sooner come on shore, than some were run to 
the sutlers, some to walk in the country, some 
to sleep in their tents, and others had begun to 
dress their suppers. This proceeded from the 
want of vigilance and experience in their ge- 
nerals, who, not suspecting the least danger, 
indulged themselves in taking their repose, and 
gave their soldiers the same liberty. 

The enemy had already fallen on with loud 
cries, and a great noise of their oars, when Conon, 
disengaging himself with nine galleys, of which 
number was the sacred ship, he stood away for 
Cyprus, where he took refuge with Evagoras. 
The Peloponnesians, falling upon the rest of the 
fleet, took immediately the galleys whiqh were 
empty, and disabled and destroyed such as be- 
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gan to fill with raen. The soldiers, who ran 
without order or arms to their relief, were either 
killed in the endeavour to get on board, or, fly- 
ing on shore, were cut to pieces by the enemy, 
who landed in pursuit of them. Lysander took 
three thousand prisoners, with all the generals, 
and the whole fleet : After having plundered the 
camp, and fastened the enemy's galleys to the 
sterns of his own, he returned to Lampsacus, 
amidst the sounds pf flutes and songs of tri- 
umph. It wa9 his glory to have achieved one 
of the greatest military exploits recorded in 
history, with little or no loss, and to have ter- 
minated a war, in the small space of an hour, 
which had already lasted seven-and-twenty years, 
and which^ perhaps^ without him, had been of 
much longer continuance. Lysander immediate- 
ly sent dispatcher with this agreeable news to 
JSparta. 

The three thousand prisoners taken in this 
battle having been condomned to die, Lysander 
called upon Philocles, one of the Athenian ge- 
nerals, who had caused all the prisoners taken 
in two galleys, the one of Andros, the other of 
Corinth, to be thrown from the top of a preci- 
pice, and had formerly persuaded the people 
of Athens to make a decree for cutting off* the 
thumb of the right hand of all the prisoners of 
war, in order to disable them from handling the 
pike, and that they might be fit only to serve 
at the oar. Lysander, therefore, caused him to 
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be brought forth, and asked him what sentence 
he would pass upon himself, for having induced 
his city to pass that cruel decree. Philocles, 
without departing from his haughtiness in the 
least, notwithstanding the extreme danger he 
was in, made answer : ** Accuse not people of 
crimes, who have no judges; but, as you are 
victors, use your right, and do by us as we had 
done by you, if we had conquered/* At the 
same instant he went into a bath, put on after- 
wards a magnificent robe, and marched foremost 
to the execution. All the prisoners were put to 
the sword, except Adamantus, who had opposed 
the decree^ 

When the news of the entire defeat of the 
army came to Athens, by a ship which arrived 
in the night at the Piraeus, the qity was in con- 
sternation. They naturally expected a siege; 
and, in fact, Lysander was preparing to be- 
siege them. Nothing, was heard but cries of 
sorrow and despair in every part of it. They 
imagined the enemy already at their gates ; they 
represented to themselves the miseries of a long 
siege, a cruel famine, the ruin and burning of 
their city, the insolence of a proud victor, and 
the shameful slavery they were upon the point 
of experiencing; more dflicting and insupport- 
able to them than the most severe punishments, 
and death itself. The next day the assembly 
was summoned, wherein it was resolved to shut 
up all the ports, one only excepted; to repair 
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the breaches in the walls, and mount guard to 
prepare against a siege. 

Their fears . were soon confirmed by re^ity, 
Lysander, finding numbers of Athenians dis- 
persed jn^ difi^rent cities, commanded them all, 
on pain of death, to take shelter in Athens. 
This he did with a design so to crowd the city, 
as to be able soon to reduce it by famine. In 
effect, he soon after arrived at the port of Athen$ 
with a hundred and fifty sail;, while Agis and 
Pausanias, the two kings of Sparta, advanced 
with their army to besiege it by land. 

The wretched Athenians, thus hemmed in on 
every sid^, without provisions, ships, or . hopes 
of relief, prepared to meet the last extremity 
with patience: In this manner, without, speak- 
ing the least word of a capitulation, and dying 
in the streets by numbers, they obstinately con- 
tinued on the defensive ; but at length their 
corn and provisions being entirely consumed, 
they found themselves compelled. to send depu- 
ties to Agis, with offers of abandoning all their 
possessions, their city and port only excepted. 
The haughty Lacedaemonian referred their de- 
puties to the state itself, and when the suppliant 
deputies had made known their commission to 
the Ephori, they were ordered. to retire, and to 
come with other proposals, if they expected 
peace. At length, theramenes, an Athenian, 
undertook to manage the treaty with Lysander ; 
and, after three months of close conference, he 
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received foil powers to treat at Laeeda^mon. 
When he, attended by nine others, arrived be-, 
fore, the Ephori, it was there strongly urged by 
some of the confederates, that Athens should be 
totally destroyed, without hearkening to any far- 
ther proposals. But the Lacedaemonians told 
them, they would not destroy a city which had 
BO eminently rescued Greece in the most criti- 
cal juncture; and consented to a peace upon 
these conditions : That the long Walls and forti- 
fications of the Piraeus should be demolished ; 
that they should deliver up all their ships but 
twelve; that they should restore their exiles; 
that they should make a league ofibnsive and 
defensive with the Lacedaemonians, and serve 
them in all their expeditions, both by sea and 
land. Theramenes being returned with the ar- 
ticles to Athens, was asked why he acted So 
contrary to the intentions of Themistocles, and 
gave those Walls into the hands of the Lacedae- 
monians, which he built in defiance of them ? 
•• I have my eye,'* says he> " upon Themistocles's 
design: he raised these walls for the preserva- 
tion of the city, and I for the very same reason 
would have them destroyed ; for, if walls only 
secure a city, Sparta, which has none, is in a. 
verj ill condition." The Athenians/ at another 
time, would not have thought this a satisfactory 
answer ; but being reduced to the last extremity, 
it did Qot admit of a long debate whether they 
should accept the treaty. At last, Lysander 
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cotoiiig iip thd VitBbuSf d^tiibKdhed fbe wdls 
With gtt^i sdletnnityt fthd sill .the insultirig tri^ 
umphs 6f ihusid^ Tbu9 a final period Was put to 
this unhapl>y wai", trhich had colitiiilie?d for ieVen- 
and-twenty years, in which heaps of treastii^ ind 
a deluge of Wood were eihaustedi 

It Would be unpardonable ift Us not to pay 
that tribute of gratitude titid I'espect, which i% 
due io the Memory ot thoU exalted gefhiiis^^, 
i;those labours adof tted tbci natiotii cf their oWn 
tinae?, ^nd h^te {iolished atid httmzxliied those 
of litftet times. Wa)-^ arid pdlitieal contents 
serve but to depopulate the earth, or to fill the 
i^itids of teen with iiiimosity atfd hate, while 
the labdu^s of the historian, the fancies of the 
poet, &nd the inventions of the {>hilosophef, 
enlarge the understatldittg, Meliorate the heart, 
and teach ilst fortitude atid ^e^nation. Such 
peaeeful hnd impi'oVing ittn well deserve our 
tiotice. More e^edially does! the cultivatidn 
of them in Gf eece desei*ve our attention, as many 
of the writers of that doutxtry were renoWUed for 
military or political, as Well as literary accom- 
plishments. 

Of Homer It were unnecessary to Siy mueh, 
his merit being well known. It is not probable 
that he was the first of the Grecian poets, lliere 
^eeiii to have been anthiOTs prier to hifn, fh)fti 
whom he has borrowed in the eiedutiofl of his 
IHad i but as he was the first poet of note, it was 
not unnatural ta plaec him at the head of ill an- 
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cient; bards. Concurring testimonies seem to. 
allow Smyrna the }iighest cUim to the honour of 
giving him birth. That event took place about . 
two hundred and forty years after the destruction 
ofTroy. 

Hesiod was either contemporary with Horner^ 
or lived immediately after him. . Their works 
will not bear a comparison. Homer is stately 
and sublime, while Hesiod is pUin and agreeable. . 
But when we say so, we do not mean to detract, 
in the least from the reputation of Hesiod: to 
write with sweetness and propriety was all he 
studied^ ^nd these he certainly attained to. . 

About the beginning of the war which pre- 
ceded the peace concluded between the Atbe^ 
nians and Lacedaemonians for fifty years, died 
^schylus, the Athenian dramatic . writer. He 
has the same claim to the title of Father of 
Tragedy i which Homer has to that of Poetry; 
for although he was not the first who attempted 
that sort of composition, yet he was the first who 
reduced it to any kind of regularity and me- ' 
thod. In the days of Solon, Thespis made 
a considerable improvement, by ihtroducing a 
single person, whose business was to reh'eve 
the chorus, by the recital of some extraordinary 
adventure. It was i^schylus who exchanged 
the cart of Thespis for a theatre; who intro- 
duced a variety of performers, each taking a part 
in the representation of some great action, and 
dressed in a manner suited to his character. . The 
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style of jEschylus is posipous/ ami sometimes 
sublime, but harsh, and destitute of musical ar- 
rangement. Had he been less obscure, he 
would' have had a much higher claim' to the 
character of sublime. The chief object of his 
pieces is terror ; and there is not a doubt but 
that his rough, unpolished manner, has contri- 
buted greatly to promote that object. 

During that period in which Greece; was so 
much distracted by the Feloponnesian war, there 
flourished Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
&c. among the poets ; Herodotus and Thucydi- 
des among the historians; and Socrates among 
the philosophers. 

Sophocles had applied so intensely to the study 
of tragedy, when a young man, that his first 
piece was judged not inferior to the very best of 
those of jiEschylus. Both of these poets were 
stately in their manner, but iEschylus'was the 
more sublime. That advantage, however, was 
' more than counterbalanced by the versatility of 
; Sophocles's genius, and by his superior perspicui- 

• ty and eloquence. He was also more successful 
than his master in his appeal to the passions; and 

• though he did not harrow up the breast so much 
hy terror, he softened it more hy pitjfy and'ac- 
quired, of course, the reputation of being a more 
amiable and polite writer. Sophocles was like- 

' wise much more happy than his predecessor in 

*the conduct of his plots; he made* them more 

interesting by being more artful. He also con* 
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triv04 t& t»»kiB the pm*>rrp»n??? of th^j cfeprws 
bear 9' f^htim tfi tbs pifiia afitipp, aflfj so T^nflpr- 
ed the whole §ptir^ Th^ gfo^l applmwe wi|b 
which h» iwt f^eee ww .r§5eive4i is m^ tp Jwye 
cost bim his Iifig» 

Euripi^ed, the ?iv%l <3f Sephoclfis, Mip^d qpt frt 
the lofty etr^a of JEsahyluflfP? pf hi# great cpoj- 
petitor ; he was mov^ peqteDfiipps and moral th^p 
either (^ tbemi Aod seamed to h^v^ as ^traqga 
desire; to iQstru^t fpfmkip4» as tP phtain th^ir «p- 
probatioq^ Cprreot^ess ai)d el(g«ppe were the 
qualities of atyle which he appears to h^v^ »dpi|r- 
ed» He is hi» artfql apd magnificent thgn So- 
phocles i but then he is more qatur^J, ^i^d more 
useful We h$(ve already m^ntioped 9, circum- 
stance which redounded v^ry much to thc) bp- 
nour of the pqet-r-Ttbo erpancipitiop of many of 
the Athepis^ps who were ma^p prispnpr^ gt Syra- 
cuse, because they repeijtpd spme pf his boaiitifBl 
verses. 

While tragedy was iflPiprP?ipg in the hftpd* 
of Sophocles ^ud ^j^Pipides^ <;omedy was ad- 
vancing under the g^idanQ^ of Pbrypi^u^ Aris- 
tophanes, and Cratinus. But the p^pst distin- 
guished gepius qf this Wpd Wfls Anstqphanes- 
At the ^m0 time that he entertained ^hp Athe- 
nians with his pleasantry, he lashed thepi with 
his satire. True it is, he did not possess oauch 
of that fine raillery, which basgiveu so smooths 
and yet so* sharp an edge to n^odprP comedy ; 
but Uian he possesi^d fire and gtrepgtb j and by 
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introducing hi$ ch9X9iOt^vB without the disguise 
of n^me»^ occupation, &c» his performances were 
oAeQ more relished, mdf most likely, more use- 
ful, than those of the tragedians* The period 
pf which we are speaking may very properly 
be called. The free age of Poetry in Greece. 
There were several causes which conspired to 
make it so* The taste and manners of the 
Greeks had been refined, and their minds en- 
larged, by their intercourse with foreign nations, 
and the lessons of their philosophers} and what 
was a greater incentive to emulation among the 
poets than any of these, was the smooth, musicid, 
expressive, copious, and varied language in which 
they wrote* 

As to history, Herodotus i? considered as the 
father of that species of composition in Greece. 
He wrote the history of the wars between the 
Greeks and Persians, and gave a detail of the 
affairs of almost all other nations, from the reign 
of Cyrus to that of Xerxes. His work con- 
sists of nine books. It is clothed in the Ionic 
dialect,* and is a perfect model pf simplicity and 
elegance. ' 

Thiicydides is esteemed a more able writer 
*than even Herodotus. He wants, indeed, that 
native elegance, for which his predecessor is 
admired; but then he is more judicious and 
energetic. He wrote the history of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 
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Of Socrates, Aristotle, Demosthenes, and other 
illustrious Grecian writers and philosophers, 
mention is made in different parts of this work. 
There is a circumstance that merits our atten* 
tion here : the discovery of the Metonic^ or Golden 
Number^ by Meton. That philosopher flourish- 
ed a little before the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and was much esteemed by the 
Athenians. 

Hndar was a native of Thebes, and contem* 
porary with Meton. 
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CHAPTER XL 

FROM THE DEMOLITION OF THE ATHENIAN POWER 
TO THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. 

The victory of Lysander was so terrible a 
shock to Athens, that it only survived to be sen- 
sible of the loss of its own power: however, the 
conquerors were so generous as not to extin- 
guish the name} they said they would not be 
guilty of putting out one of the eyes of Greece ; 
but they imposed some farther tnarks of conquest 
on them : they obliged the people to demolish 
the democracy, and submit to the government of 
thirty men, who were commonly known by the 
name of the thirty tyrants. Though the Greeks 
were apt enough to give that name to men of vir- 
tuous characters, these men, who were the crea- 
tures of Lysander, in every respect deserved the 
most opprobrious denomination : instead of com- 
piling and publishing a more perfect body of laws, 
which was the pretence for their being chosen, 
they began to exert their power of life and 
death; and though they constituted a senate, 
and other magistrates, they made no farther use 
of them, than to confirm their authority, and to 
see theii- commands executed. However, they 
at first acted cautiously, iind condemned only 
the most detested and scandalbus part of the 
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citizens, such as lived by evidencing and inform- 
ing : But this was only to give a colour to their 
proceedings: their design was to make them- 
selves absolute } and knowing that was not to be 
done without a foreign power, their next step 
was to desire a guard qiight be sent them from 
Sparta, until such time as they could clear the 
city from all disaffected persons, and thoroughly 
settle the government. Lyaander accordingly 
procured them a guard under the comnqand of 
CallibiuSf who, by* bribes and ^rtificefij, wa9 
wrought over to their designs; and they then 
acted without controul, filling the city with the 
blood of those, vpho, on account of their riches, 
interest, or gpod qualities, were most likely to 
make he^d against th^m. 

One of the first aqts pf their cruelty was, the 
procuring the death of Alcibiades, who had 
taken refuge in the dominions of Persia* This 
unfortunate general,, still mindful pf the debt 
he owed his country^ employed his utmost at- 
tention in giving it the earliest notices of what 
could effect its freedom pr its safety. Cyrus, 
the prince of Persia, having regolved to dethrone 
his brother Artaxerxes, entered into a treaty with 
the Lacedemonians, to assist him in his designs. 
Alcibiadej dii all that was in his ppwer to ob- 
struct the scheme ; but the Lacedaemonian par- 
tisans at Athens, that is to say, the thirty ty- 
rants, apprehended the intrigues of so superior a 
genius t^n hisf, and represented to their m«stei% 
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that th^y werq inevitably' ruined, if they did not 
find n^eans to rid themselves of Alcibiades* The 
Lacedaraioqians thereupon wrpte to Phamabasus, 
and, with an abject meanness not to be ei(cused> 
aqd iivhioh showed how oiuch Sparta had degen- 
erated from her ancient manners, made pressing 
instances to him to deliver them at any rate from 
so formidable an enemy. This satrap complied 
with their wishes. Alcibiades was then in a 
small town of Fhrygia, where he lived with his 
poncubine, Timandra. Those who were sent to 
kill him^ not daring to enter his housed contented 
themselves with surrounding and getting it on 
fire. Alcibiades having quitted it through the 
Qames, sword in hand, the barbarians were afraid 
to stay to come to blows with him, but, flying 
and retreating as he advanced, they poured their 
darts and arrows upon him from a distance, and 
he fell dead upon the spot. Timandra took up 
his body, and having adorned and covered jt 
with the finest robes she had, she made as mag- 
nificent a funeral for it as her present condition 
/Wonld admit. 

Such was the end of Alcibiades, whose great 
virtues were stified and suppressed by still great- 
er vices. It is not; easy to say whether his good 
or bad qualities were most pernicious to his coun- 
try i for with the one he deceived, and with the 
Other he oppressed jt. In bim distinguished 
valour was; united with nobility of blood. His 
pefspq w^s beautiful 4ud finely made} be was 
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• 

eloquent, of great ability in affairs, insinuating,, 
and formed for charming all mankind. He loved 
glory, but indulged, at the same time, his incli- 
nation for pleasure; nor was he so fond of plea- 
sure as to neglect his glory for it : he knew how 
to give into, or abstract himself from, the allure- . 
ments of luxury, according to the situation of his 
affairs. Never was there ductility of genius 
equal to his ; he metamorphosed himself, with in- 
credible facility, into the most contrary forms, 
and supported them all with as much ease and 
grace as if each had been natural to him. 

In this manner the thirty proceeded, and, fear- 
ing to be opposed by the multitude, they in- 
vested three thousand citizens with some part of* 
their power, and by their assistance preserved 
the rest. But, thoroughly imboldened by such 
an accession to their party, they agreed to single 
out every one his man, to put him to death, and 
seize their estates, for the maintenance of their 
garrison. Theramenes, one of their number, 
was the only man that was struck with horror at 
their proceedings ; wherefore Critias, the princi- 
pal author of this detestable resolution, thought 
it necessary to remove him, and accused him to 
the senate of endeavouring to subvert the state. 
Sentence of death was, therefore, passed upon 
him, and he was obliged to drink the juice of 
hemlock, the usual mode of execution at that < 
time in Athens. Socrates, whose disciple he had 
been, was the only person of the senate who 
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ventured to appear in his defence : he made an 
attempt to rescue him out of the hands of the 
officer of justice/ and, after his execution, went 
about, as it were, in defiance of the thirty, ex- 
horting and animating the senators and citizens 
against them. 

The tyrants, delivered from a colleague whose 
presence alone was a continual reproach to 
them, no longer observed any just measures. 
Nothing passed throughout the city but impri- 
sonments and murders. Every body trembled 
for himself or his friends. The general desola- 
tion had no remedy, nor was there any hope of 
regaining lost liberty. 

All the citizens of any consideration in Athens, 
and who retained a love of freedom, quitted a 
place reduced to so hard and shameful a slavery, 
and sought elsewhere an asylum and retreat, 
where they might live in safety. The Lacedae- 
monians had the inhumanity to endeavour to 
deprive those unhappy fugitives of this last re- 
source. They published an edict to prohibit the 
cities of Greece from giving them refuge, de- 
creed that they should be delivered up to the 
thirty tyrants, and condemned all such as should 
contravene the execution of this edict, to pay a 
fine of five talents. Only two cities rejected 
with disdain so unjust an ordinance, Megara 
and Thebes, the latter of which made a decree 
to punish all persons whatsoever, that should see 
an Athenian attacked by his enemies, without 
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doing hi^ utmont to d&isist hita. Lyidas, at) omtor 
of Syracuse, who had been banished by th^ 
thirty, raised five hundred soldiers at his e^n 
expense, and sent them to the aid of the native 
country of eloquence. 

Thrasybulus, a man of admirable chai^adter^ 
who had long deplored the miseries df his cotin- 
try, was now the first to relieve it< At Thebes 
he fell into a donsultaiion with hiafelldw^dti^ens^ 
and the result Was, that some vigorouiS ef^rt^ 
though it should carry ^Ver So mudh danger, 
ought to be made for the benefit of public lU 
berty. Accordingly, ^itli a party of thirty men 
only, as Nepos says, but as Xenophon more 
probably says, of near seventy^ he aeiied upon 
Phyle, a strong castle on the frontiers of Attica^ 
This enterprise gave the alarm to the tyrants^ 
who immediately marched out of Athens, with 
their three thousand followers, and their Spartatt 
guard, and attempted the recovery of the place; 
but were repulsed with loss. . Finding they could 
not carry it by a $uddeti assadlt, they resolved 
upon a siege ; but Hot being sufficiently provided 
for that service, and a great srtow falling that 
night, the^ were forced to retire the toext day 
into the city, leaving Only part of their guard, 
to prevent any farther incursions into the coun- 
try. Encouraged by this success, Thrasybulus no 
longer kept himself confined, but marched out 
of Phyle by night j and, at the head of a body 
of a thousand men, seized on the Piraeu^.^ The 
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thirty flew thither with their troops, and a battle 
auffidiently warm ensued; but, as the soldiers 
on one side fought with valour and vigour for their 
liberty, and, on the other, with indolence and ne- 
glect for the power of their oppressors, the suc- 
cess was not doubtful, but followed the better 
cause: The tyrants were overthrown ; Critias was 
killed upon the spot ; and, as the rest of the army 
were taking to flight, Thrasybulus cried out, 
«• Wherefore do you fly from me as from a victor, 
rather than assist me as the avenger of your liber- 
ty ? We are not enemies, but fellow-citizens, nor 
have we declared war against the city, but against 
the thirty tyrants/* He continued, with bid- 
ding them remember, that they had the same 
origit), country, laws, and religion ; he exhorted 
them to compassionate their exiled brethren, to 
restore to them their country, and resume their 
liberty themselves. This discourse had suitable 
effects^ The army, upon their return to Athens, 
Expelled the thirty, and substituted ten persons 
to govern in their room, but whose conduct 
proved no better than that of those whom they 
succeeded. 

Though the government was thus altered, 
and the thirty were deposed from power, they 
still had hopes of being reinstated in their for- 
mer authority, and sent deputies to Lacedsemon 
to demand aid. Lysander was for granting it 
to them; but PaUsanias, who then reigned in 
Sparta, moved with compassion at the deplora- 

^ 47 
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ble condition of the Athenians, favoured th^m 
in secret, and oJ)tained a peace for them : it 
was sealed with the blood of the tyrants, who, 
having taken arms to reinstate themselves in 
the government, were put to the sword, and 
Athens left in full possession of its liberty. 
Thrasybulus then proposed an amnesty, by which 
the citizens engaged upon oath that all past ac^ 
tions should be buried in oblivion. The govern- 
ment was then re-established in its ancient forms i 
their laws were restored to their past vigour j the 
magistrates elected with the usual ceremonies; 
and democracy once more restored to this unfor- 
tunate people. Xcnophon observes, that this 
intestine fury had consumed as many in eight 
months, as the Feloponnesian war had done in 
ten years. 

Upon the re-establishment of affairs in Athens, 
the other states enjoyed the same tranquillity, 
or rather kept in a quiet subjection to Sparta, 
which now held the undoubted sovereignty of 
Greece. But it being a maxim with the 
Spartans, that this sovereignty was not to be 
maintained but by a constant course of action, 
they were still seeking fresh occasions for war ; 
and part of their forces, together with another 
body of Grecians, being at this time engaged 
in a quarrel between the Persian king and 
his brother, it will be necessary to pass over 
into Asia, and relate so much of the Persiaa 
affairs as concerns the expedition of Cyrus 
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t^herein those forces were employed, especially 
since it is attended wHh circumstances, which^ 
if duly considered, will easily make it pass for 
one of the greatest actions of antiquity. 

It has been already observed, that Cyrus, the 
son of Darius Nothus^ saw with pain his elder 
brother Artaxerxes upon the throne, and more 
than once attempted to remove him« Arta- 
xerxes was not insensible of what he had to fear 
from a brother of his enterprising and ambitious 
spirit, but could not refuse pardoning him on the 
prayers and tears of his mother, Parysatis, who 
doated upon this youngest son. He removed 
him, therefore, into Asia, to his government, con- 
fiding in him, contrary to all the rules of policy, 
an absolute authority over all the provinces left 
him by the will of the king his father. He was 
no sooner appointed in this manner, than he 
used all his arts with the barbarians and the 
Grecians, to procure power and popularity, in 
order to dethrone his brother. Clearchus re- 
tired to his court after having been banished 
from Sparta, and was of great service to him, 
being an able, experienced, and valiant captain.r 
At the same time, several cities in the province 
of Tissaphemes revolted from their obedience 
in favour of Cyrus. This incident, which was 
not an efiect of chance, but of the secret prac- 
tices of that prince, gave birth to a mmr be« 
tween the two brothers. The emissaries of Cy- 
rus at the court were perpetually dispersing 
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reports and opinions amongst the people, to jm'C^ 
pare their minds for the intended cbai^^ arid 
revolt. They talkedy. that thfe state required a^ 
king of Cyruses character,^-^^ king^ magnificent^ 
liberal, who loved war, and showered b^ fdvours 
upon ttk)se that served bitti ; and that it waa 
necessary, for. the grandeur of the empirfe, to 
have a pridfYce upon the throfie, fir^d with ambt<^ 
tion and valour, for the support and augmenta- 
tion of his glory. 

The troops of Cyrus,^ whicb Were apfkureritly 
levied for the business of the state, but; in facty 
to overturh it, consisted of thirteen thbusaad 
^reeks^ which were the flower and chief force 
of his army. Clearchus, the LacedaraioniaOy. 
.who commanded the Peloponne^ian troops, was^ 
^e only man of all the Greeks that wds let into 
tlie Persian princess design : he made it bis^ sole 
application to gaiik the aifections of hssk people 
during their marches, by treating them witb 
bomanity, conversing freely with them, and giv- 
ing elfectoal orders that they should want for 
nothing. The Grecian troops knew neither the 
intent nor the occasion of the war t tbcfy set out 
for Sardis, at length, and marched towards tbe 
upper provinces of Asid^ 

When they were arrived at Tarsus^ the Greeks' 
«fused to nwirch any farther^ rightly suspecting 
that they were intended against the kitig^ 9nd 
loudly exclaiming, that they had not entered in- 
to the service upon that condition. CIearcbi»^ 
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'^ho comtnatided them, had qccasion for all his 
address and ability to stifle this commotion ir> 
ks birth. At first be nfade use of authority and 
forqe, but with very HI success, and desisted^ 
therefore, from an open opposition to their sen-* 
timents : he even affected to enter into their 
views, and to support them with hi& approbation 
md credit. By this artful evasion, he appeased 
/the tumult and made tbem ea^sy 'r and they chose 
him and some other officers for their deputies. 
Cyrus, whom be had secretly apprized of every 
thing, made answer^ that be was going to attack 
Abrocomas, .his epemy, at twelve days' march 
from th^ce upon the Euphrates. When this 
aioswer was repeated tothem^ though they plain- 
ly iaw against whom they nyere going, they re- 
solved ta proceed, and only demanded an aug-^ 
meiitatioi!!^ of therr pay. Cyrus, instead of one 
daric a month to each soldier, promised to give 
them one and a half. Still to ingratiate himself ^ 
the more,^ being told that two officers had de-^ 
fiexted from the army, and being advised to pur- 
sue and put thep to deaths he declared publicly, 
that it sbould never be said be had detained any 
lOi^ie person ip his^ service against his will : and 
be^^ered their wives and children, who were 
h^t as. hositages in hi^ army, to be sent after 
them. A conduct so wise, and apparently ge- 
iierouis, had a stfrprising effect Jn conciliating 
the affecticms of the soldiery, and made even 
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ttiose hh firm adherents who were before iiiclift- 
ed to retire. 

As Cyrus advanced by long inarches, be was' 
informed from all parts^ that the king did not 
intend to come directly to a^ battle, but had re- 
solved to wait in the remotest parts of Persia 
till all his forces were assembled ; and that, tO' 
stop his enemies, he had ordered a« intrencb- 
ment to be thrown up on^the plains^ of Babylon, 
with a ditch five fathoms broad^ and three deep, 
extending the space of twelve parasangSi or 
leagues, from the Euphrates to the walls of 
Media. Between the Euphrates and the ditch,, 
a way had been left of twenty. feet in breadth,, 
by which Cyrus passed with his whole army. 
Having reviewed it the day before. The king 
had neglected to dispute this pass with him, and 
suffered him ito continue bis march towards 
Babylon. 

Cyrus still continued tt)- f^rocefed; giving 
Glearchps the command of the right wing of 
the Grecian army, and Menon that of the left, 
still marching in order of battle, expecting 
every hour to engage. At length he discovered 
his 'brother*s army, consisting of twelve h«n-^ 
-dred thousand men,- besides a select body of 
six thousand horse, ^proacbing and preparing 
" to engage. \ "^" 

The place where the battle was fought was^ 
called Gunara, about twenty-five leagues^ from 
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IBabylon, Cyrus, getting on horseback, with his 
javelin in his hand, gave orders to the troops 
to stand tOxtheir arms, and proceed in order of 
battle. The enemy, in the mean time, ad- 
vanced slowly^ in good ordec Artaxerxes led 
them on regularly with a stow pace, without 
noise or confusion. That good order and exact 
^^iscipline extremely surprised the Greeks, who 
expected to see much laxity and tumillt.in so. 
great a mukitude, and to hear confused cries> as 
Cyrus had foretold thenu 

The armies were not distant above four or 
five hundred paces, when the Greeks began to 
sing the hymn of battle, and to march on softly 
^t first, and with silence. When they came 
Bear the enemy, they set up great cries, strik- 
ing their datts upon their shields to frighten 
thethopse; and then, moving all together, they 
sprung forwards upon the barbarians with all 
their force, who did not wait their charge, but 
took to iheir heels and fled universally, except 
Tissaphernes, who stood his ground with a small 
part of his troops. 

Cyrus saw with pleasure the enemy routed 
by the Greeks, and was proclaimed king by 
those around 4iim 4 but he did not give himself 
tip to a vain joy, nor, as yet, reckoned himself 
victor. He perceived that Artaxerxes was wheel- 
ing his right to attack him in flank, and march- 
ed diilBctly against hira with six hundred horse. 
He killed Artagerses, who commanded the 
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^ing*^ guard c^ six thousand h<M*se, wifh Ills 
own hand, and put the whole body to flight. 
Discovering his brother, be cried out^ with his 
^jes ^arkling with rage, / ^e him! and spur- 
red against him, followed only by his principal 
^officers; for his troops had quitted their ranks 
to follow the runaways, which was an essentisd 
fauh. 

The battle then became a single combat, io 
some measure, between Artaxerxes and Cyrus; 
and the two brothers were seen, transported with 
irage and fury^ endeavouring, like Eteocles and 
Polyaices, to plunge their swords into each otber^s 
lieart|, and to assure themselves of the throne by 
ihe death Of their rival. 

Cyrus having opened hts way through those 
^ho were drawn up fm* battle before Artaxerxes, 
joined him, and killed his horse, who fell with 
him to the ground : he rose, and was remounted 
upon another, when Cyrus attacked him again, 
gave him a second wound, and was preparing 
to give him a third, in hopes that it would prove 
his last The king, like a lion wounded by the 
huntsman, was only the more furious from the 
tsmart, and sprung forwards, impetuously push- 
ing his horse against Cyrus, who, running head- 
long, and without regard to his person, threw 
himself into the midst of a flight of darts, aimed 
at him from all sides, and received a wound 
from the king's javelin at the instant that all 
the rest dischar^d upon him. Cyrus fell deadj 
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icome say by the wound givfn him hy the king» 
'Others affirm that he was killed by a Cariao sol* 
dien The i^reateitper sons of his xourtt resolving 
not to survive so good a isaster» were all killed 
around his body : a certain proof, says ^enophoiu 
cthat he well knew how to choose bis/ridnds, and 
that he was truly beloved by them. Aria^us^ who 
ought to have been the firmest of all his adher- 
ents, fled with the left wing as soon as he heard 
>of his death. 

Artaxerxes» after having <aused the head and 
right hand of his brother to be cut off by the^ 
eunuch Mesabates, pursued the enemy into^ 
4iieir camp. Ariaeus had not stopped there; 
but, having passed through it, continued his re-^ 
^traat to the gplace where the army had encamp- 
ed tt^e day be^re* which was about four leagues 
distant. 

TJssai^Brnes^ after the defeat €f£ £he greatest 
part of his left wing by the Greeks, led on the 
rest against them, and, by the side of the rivei:; 
passed through the light-armed infantry of the 
4Grreeks, who opened to give him a passage, and 
made their discharges upon him as he passed, 
without losing a man. They were commanded 
by Episthenes, of Amphipolii^ who was es- 
teemed an able captain. Tissaphernes kept 
on, without returning ]to the charge, because 
he perceived he was too weak, and went for- 
ward to Cyrus's camp, where he found the 
king, who was plundering it, but had not been 
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able to force the quarter defended by the Greeks, 
who saved their baggage. )/ 

The Greeks on their side, and Artaxerxes on 
his, who did not know what bad passed else^ 
where, believed each of them that they had 
gained the victory : the first, because they bad 
put the ene«ny to flight, and pursued them ; and 
tlie king, because he had killed his brother, beat 
the troops he had fought, and plundered their 
camp. The event was soon cleared up on both 
sides. Tissaphernes, upon his arrival at the 
camp^ informed the king, that the Greeks had 
defeated his left wing, and pursued it with great 
vigour; and the Greeks, on their side, learnt 
that the king, in pursuing Cyrv^s lefV, had 
penetrated into the camp. Upon^is advice, 
the king rallied his troops, and mag::hed in quest 
of the enemy; and Clearchus, being returned 
from pursuing the Persians^ advanced to support 
the camp^ 

The two armies were very soon near each 
other, when, by a movement made by the king, 
he seemed to intend to charge the Greeks on 
their left, who, fearing to be surrounded on all 
Bides, wheeled about and halted, with the river 
on their backs, to prevent their being taken in 
the rear. Upon seeing that, the king changed 
his form .of battle also, drew up his army in 
front of them, and marched on to the attack. 
As soon as the Greeks saw him approach, they 
jbegan to sing the hymn of battle^ and advanced 
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Against the enemy, even wkh more ardour than in 
the first action. 

The barbarians again began to fly, ninning 
farther than before, and were pursued to a vil- 
lage at the foot of a hill, upon which their horse 
halted. The king's standard was observed to be 
there, which was a golden eagle upon the top 
^f a pike, having its wings displayed. The 
Greeks preparing to pursue them, they aban- 
doned also the hili, fled precipitately with alt 
their troops broke, and in the utmost disorder 
and confusion. Clearchus having drawn up 
the Greeks at the bottom of the hill, ordered 
Lycias, the Syracusan, and another, to go up 
it, and observe what passed in the plain. They 
returned Mith an account, that the enemy fled 
on all sides, and that th^ir whde army was 
routed. 

As it was almost night, the Greeks laid down 
their arms to rest themselves, much surprised 
that neither Cyrus nor any from him appeared ; 
and imagining that he was either engaged in the 
pursuit of the enemy, or was making haste to 
possess himself of some important place, (for 
they were still ignorant of his death and the 
defeat of his army), they determined to return 
to their camp, and found the greatest part of 
the baggage taken, with all the provisions, and 
four hundred waggons laden with corn and wine, 
which Cyrus had expressly caused to be carried 
along with the army for the Greeks, in cas0 of 
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^ny pressing necessity;. They paasisd the night 
in the camp; the greatest part of them i^^ritbout 
any refreshment concioding that Cyrus was alivev 
and victorious. 

Amidst the confusion the Greciaps were in 
after the battle, they sent tp Ariaeus, as con- 
queror and commander In chief, upon Cyrus's 
death, to o&r him the Persian crown. In the 
mean time, the king, as conqueror also on bis 
side, sent to them to surrender their arms, and 
implore his mercy ; representing to them, at the 
same time, that as they were in the heart of his 
dominions, surrounded with vast rivers, apd num^ 
berless nations, it would be impossible fox them 
to escape his vengeance ; and, tben^ore, the/ 
had nothing to do but to submit ti:>4be present 
necessity. Upon debating among themselves 
what answer they should return, Proxenes de- 
sired to know of the heralds upon what terms 
the king demanded their arms :^*— if as con^ 
queror, it was in his power to take them ; if 
upon any other footing, what would he give 
them in return ? He was seconded by Xenopbon^ 
who said, they had nothing left but their arms 
and their liberty, and that they could not pre- 
serve the one without the other. Clearcbus said 
to the same effect, lliat if the king was disposed 
to be their friend, they should be in a better 
capacity of serving him with their arms than 
without ; if their enemy, they should have need 
of Uiem for their defence. Some, indeed, spoke 
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10 term^ more complying; that, ns they had 
served Cyrus faithfully, they would alao ^erve 
Artaxerxes, if he would employ them, and pro* 
vided he would^ at the same time, put them ia 
po^&ssion of Egypt. At last it was agreed they 
-should remain in the place where they were; 
and that if* they advanced iiurther, or retreated 
back, it should be loojced upon as a declaration 
of war:: so that, by the issue of the debate, it 
i^peared to have been managed so as to avoid 
^ving a direct answer, and only to amuse the 
3iing, and gain time. 

Whilst tills treaty was on foot, they received 
Ariseus's answer^ thai there were too many pow- 
erful men m Persia to let him possess the throne: 
wherefore Im intended to set out early the next 
morning on his return to Greece; and that if 
they had a mind to accompany him, they should 
join him that night in bis camp: which accord* 
ingly they all did, except Milthocytus, a Thra- 
cian, who went, with a party of three hundred 
men and forty horse, to the king. The rest, in 
<:onjunction with Ariaeus's forces, decamped by 
break of day, and continued their march until 
sunset, when they discovered, from the neigh- 
bouring villages, that the king was in pursuit of 
them. 

ClearchiM, who now undertook to conduct 

the Greeks, ordered his troops to halt, and pre- 

' pared for an engagement , The king of Persia, 

terrified by so bold an appearance, sent heralds, 
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not to demand tbeir surrender, but to propose 
terms of peace and treaty. When Clearchus 
was informed ^f their arrival, he gave orders 
to bid them wait, and to tell them that he waa 
not yet at leisure to bear them. He assumed 
purposely an air of haughtiness and grandeur^ 
to denote his intrepidity, and, at the«6ame time^ 
to shew the fine appearance and good condition 
of bis phalanx. When lie advanced with the 
most ^owy of his officers, expressly chosen for 
the occasion, and bad heard what the heralds 
had to propose, be made answer, that they must 
begifi with giving battle, because the army being 
in want of provisions, they bad no time to 
lose. The heralds having carried back this 
answer to their master, returned iminediatelly^ 
which shewed that the king, or whoever spoke 
in his name, was not very far distant. They 
said they had orders to conduct them to vil- 
lages where they would find provisions in abun- 
dance, and conducted them thither accordingly. 
After three days' stay, Tissaphernes arrived 
from the king, and insinuated to them the good 
offices he had done for their safety. Clearchus 
in his own defence tfrged, that they were en- 
gaged in this expedition without knowing the 
enemy against whom they were to contend; 
that they were free from all engagements, and 
had no design against the Persian king, unless 
he opposed their return. Tissaphernes seem.- 
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Migly granted their desire, and promised that 
they should be furnished with all necessary pro- 
visions in their march ;- and, to confirm their se- 
curity, that he himself would be their companion 
on the way^ 

Accordingly, in a few days after, they set 
out under his conduct ; but in their march, the 
barbarians- encamping at about a league's dis- 
tance from the Grecians, created some little dis- 
trusts and jealousies on both sides. In about 
fifty days^ being got to the banks of the river 
Zabatus, Clearchus, to prevent things ceia^ing 
to an ppen rupture, had a conference with Tis- 
saphernes. The result of their discourse was, 
that they had been misrepresented to each other 
by some of Clearchus's officers, and that be 
should bring them all to Tissaphemes,. in order 
to detect those who were guiltyr In consequence 
of this, it was agreed between them that there 
should be a general consultation of officers, in 
which those who had been remiss, or attempted 
to sow any dissensions between the two- armies, 
should be exposed and punished. Menon, in 
particular, was suspected on both sides, and be 
was appointed among the number^ In conse- 
quence of this fatal resolution,' the five princi- 
pal generals attended the succeeding day at the 
Persian general's tent. Their names were Clear- 
chus, Menon,: Proxenes, Agias, and Socrates: 
they, on a signal given, were immediately seized, 
their attendants put to the sword, and themselves^ - 
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after beiog sent bound to the king, were beheacf-' 
ed in his presence. 

Nothing cottM exceed the consternation of^ 
the Greeks, when they were informed of the 
massacre of their generals : they were now near 
two thousand miles from home, surrounded with 
great rivers, eictensive deserts, and inimical oz^ 
tions, without any supplies of provisions. In 
this sl^te of general dejection, they coiild think 
of taking neither nourishment nor repc^e^ AU 
now turned their eyes upon Xenophon, a youilg 
Athenian, who had been invited into Asia by 
Proxenes, and bad hitherto served as a volua- 
teer in the army. This was that Xenophoo, af^ 
terwards so &mous as an historian ; and his coa^ 
duct seekned equal to his eloquence, in which 
he surpassed ill the rest of mankind. TMs^ 
young general went to some of the Greek off** 
cers in. the middle of tfaie nighty and represented 
I fo them^ that they bod no time to lose i that it 
was of the last importance to prevent the bad 
designs of the enemy ; that, however smdl their 
number, the^ would render themselves formi-' 
jiahlCf if they bdlkaved with boldness and resolti- 
tion i timt vakhir, and not mdititudes, determines^ 
ithe wccess of armis; and Ibhat it was necessary,, 
s^bofve ^1 things, to iiomiaate g^erals imlme- 
diaitely ; because an army without; commanders, is 
like a body wit))out a ^oaL A council was iauobe- 
diately held, ^ which an hundred officers w^re 
present ; and Xbnophon^ being desired to speaks 
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Educed the reasons at large be had at firsit but 
lightly touched upon ; and, by his advice; com- 
manders were appointed. They were, Timasfon 
forr Clearchus, Xanthicles for Socrates, Cieanor 
for Agis, Pbilesitis for Menon, and Xenophdn for 
Froxenes* 

Before the break of day, they assembled the 
army. The generals made speeches td animate 
the troops, and Xenophon among the rest. " Fel- 
Jbw-soldiers,*' said he, " the loss of so many 
brave men by vile treachery, and the being 
abandoned by our friends, is very deplorable: 
but we must not sink under our misfortunes ; 
and; if we candot conquer, let us choose rather 
to perish gloriously, than to fall into the hands 
of barbarians, who would inflict upon us the 
greatest miseries: Let us call to mind the glo- 
rious battles of Plataoa, Thermopylae, Salamis, 
ilnd the many others, wherein our ancestojrs, 
though with a small number^ have fought and 
defeated the innumerable ariiriies of the Per* 
sians, and thereby rendered the name alone of 
Greeks for ever formidable^ It is to their id- 
vincible valour we owe the honour we possess^ 
of acknowledging no masters upon earth but 
the gods^ nor any happiness but what consists 
with liberty. Those gods, the avengers of per- 
jury, and witnesses of the enemy's treason^ . 
will be favourable to us; and, as they are of- 
fended by the violation of treaties^ and tak^ 
pleasure in hombling the proud, and exaltipg 
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the low, they will also follow us to battle, an^ 
combat for us. For the rest, fellow-soldiers, we 
have no refuge but in victory, which must be 
our hope, and will make us ample amends for 
whatever it costs us to attain it. And I should 
believe, if it were your opinion, that, for the 
making a more ready and less difficult retreat, 
it would be very proper to rid ourselves of all 
the useless baggage, and to keep only what is 
absolutely necessary in our march.'' All the 
soldiers that moment lifted up their hands, to 
signify their approbation and consent to all that 
had been said, and, without loss of time, set fire 
to their tents and carriages ; such of them aS had 
too much equipage, giving it to others who had 
too little, and destroying the rest. 

Cherisophus, the Spartan general, led the vany 
and Xenophon, with Timason, brought up the 
rear. They bent their march towards the heads 
of the great rivers, in order to pass them where 
they were fordable. But they had made little 
way, before they were followed by a party of 
the enemy's archers and slingers, commanded 
by Mithridates, which galled their rear, and 
wounded several of them, who, being heavy 
armed, and without cavalry, could make no re- 
sistance. To prevent the like inconvenience, 
Xenophon furnished two hundred Rhodians with 
slings, and mounted fifty more of his men upon 
baggage horses ; so that when Mithqdates came 
up with them a second time, and with a mucb 
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greater body, he repulsed them with loss, and 

made good his retreat with this handful of men,. 

until he arrived near the city of Larissa, on the 

banks of the Tigris. From thence they marched 

to another desolate city, called Mepsila; and, 

about four leagues from that place, Tissaphernes 

, came up to them with his whole army in order of 

battle, but, after several skirmishes, was forced 

to retire. In a few days after he secured an 

eminence, over which the Grecians were obliged 

to make their way j which Xenophon perceiving,. 

took a detachment of the army, and with great 

diligence gained the top of a mountain which 

commanded that eminence, from whence he 

easily dislodged the enemy, and made good a 

passage for the rest of his troops into the plain, 

where they found plenty of provisions, though 

Tissaphernes had done what he could before to 

burn and destroy the country. 

But still they were under as great difficulties 
as ever, being bounded on the one hand by, the 
Tigris, and on the other by inaccessible moun* 
tains, inhabited by the Carduchi, a fierce and 
warlike people; and who, Xenophon says, had 
cut off an army of sixscore thousand Persians 
to a man, by reason of the difficulty of the 
ways. However, having no boats to cross the 
river, and the passage through the mountains 
opening into the rich plains of Armenia, they 
resolved to pursue their march that way. These 
barbarians soon took the alarm, but not being 
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prepared to meet the Greeks in a body, they 
possessed themselves of the tops of the rocks 
and mountains, and from tbence annoyed them 
with darts and great stones, which they threw 
down into the defiles through which they passed, 
in which they were also attacked by several 
other parties; and, though their loss was not 
considerable, yet, what with storms and famine, 
besides seven tedious days' march, and being 
continually forced to fight their way, they un- 
derwent more fatigue and hardship than they 
bad suffered from the Persians during the whole 
expedition. 

They found themselves soon after exposed 
to new dangers. Almost at the foot of the 
mountains, they came to a river two hundred 
feet in breadth, called Centrites, which stopped 
their march. They had to defend themselves 
against the enemy, who pursued them in the 
rear, and the Armenians, the sddiers of the coun- 
try, who defended the opposite side of the 
river. They attempted in vain to pass it in a 
place where the water came up to their arm- 
pits, and were carried away by the rapidity of 
the current, against which the weight of their 
arms made them unable to resist. By good 
fortune, they discovered another place not so 
deep, where some soldiers had seen the people 
of the country pass. It required abundance 
of address, diligence and valouis to keep off 
the enemy on l^th sides of them. The army. 
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however, passed the river, at lengtlv without 
much loss. 

They tnarched forward with less interruption,, 
passed the source of the Tigris, and arrived at 
the little river Teleboa, which is very beautiful,, 
and has many villages on its banks. Here began 
the western Armenia, which was governed by 
Tiribasus, a satrap much beloved by the king,, 
and who had the honour to help him to mount 
on horseback when at the court. He ofiered to 
let the army pass, and to suffer the soldiers to 
take all they wanted, on condition that they 
should commit no ravages upon their march ^ 
which proposal was accepted and ratified cm 
each side. Tiribasus kept always a flying camp 
at a small distance from the army.. There fell 
a great quantity of snow, which ga^e the troops 
jsome inconvenience; and they learnt from a 
prisoner, that Tiribasus had a design to attack 
the Greeks at a pass of the mountains, in a defile 
through which they must necessarily march.^ 
They prevented him by seizing that post, after 
having put the enemy to flight. After some 
days' march through the desert, they passed 
the Euphrates near its saurce, not having the 
water above their middles. 

They suffered exceedingly afterwards from a 
north wind, which blew in their faces, and pre-« 
vented respiration: so that it was thought ne- 
C0sary to sacrifice to the wind, upon which it 
seemed to abate. They marched on in snow 
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five or six feet deep, which killed several servants 
and beasts of burden, besides thirty soldiers. 
They made fires during the night, for they found 
plenty of wood. ^U the next day they continu- 
ed their march through the snow, when many of 
them, from the excess of hunger, followed with 
languor or fainting, continued lying upon the 
ground through weakness and want of spirits: 
when something had been given them to eat, 
they found themselves relieved, and continued 
their march. 

After a march of seven days, they arrived at 
the river Araxes, called also the Phasis, which 
is about a hundred feet in breadth. Two days 
after they discovered the Pbasians, the Chalybes, 
and the Taochians, who kept the pass of the 
mountain to prevent their descending into the ' 
plain. They saw it was impossible to avoid 
coming to a battle with them, and resolved to 
give it the same day. Xenophon, who had ob- 
served that the enemy defended only the ordi- 
nary passage, and that the mountain was three 
leagues in extent, proposed the sending a de- 
tachment to take possession of the heights that 
commanded the enemy, which would not be 
difiicult, as they might prevent all suspicion of 
their design by a march in the night, anB by 
making a false attack by the main road, to 
-amuse the barbarians. This was accordingly 
executed, the enemy put to flight, and the pass 
cleared. Thus, after twelve or fifteen days* 
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march, they arrived at a very high mountain, 
called Tecqua, from whence they descried the 
sea. The first who perceived it raised great 
shouts of joy for a considerable time, which made 
Xenophon imagine that the vanguard was at« 
tacked, and went with all haste to support it. As 
he approached nearer, the cry of The sea ! thq 
sea ! was heard distinctly, and the alarm changed 
into joy and gaiety ; and when they came to the 
top, nothing was heard but a confused noise of 
the whole army crying out together. The sea! 
the sea! whilst they could not refrain from tears, 
nor from embracing their generals and officers ; 
and then, without waiting for orders, they heap- 
ed up a pile of stones^ and erected a trophy with 
broken bucklers and other arms. 

iiTrom thence they advanced to the mountains 
of Cdchis, one of which was higher thaik the 
rest, and of that the people c^ the country had 
possessed themselves. The Greeks drew up in 
battle at the bottom of it to ascend, for the ac- 
cess was not impracticable. Xenophon did not 
yxdge it proper to march in line of battle, but 
by files, because the soldiers could not keep 
their ranks from the inequality of the ground, 
that in some places was easy, in others difficult 
to climb, which might discourage them. That 
advice was approved, and the army formed ac- 
cording to it. The heavy-armed troops amount- 
ed to fourscore files, each consisting of about 
one hundred men, with eighteen hundred light- 
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armed soldiers, divided in tliree bodies, one of 
which was posted on the right, another on the 
left, and a third in the centre. After having 
encouraged his troops, by representifdg to them 
that this was the last obstacle they had to sur- 
mount, and having implored the assistance of 
the gods, the army began to ascend the biU. 
The enemy were not able to support tJie charge, 
and dispersed. They passed the mountain and 
encamped in villages, where they found provi- 
sions in abundance. 

A very strange accidet^t happened there to 
the army, which piit them into great conster- 
nation. The soldiers finding abundance of bee« 
hives in that place, and eating the honey, they 
were taken with vicdent vomiting and fluxes, at- 
tended with raving fits^ so that those who were 
iesLtU ill seemed like drunken men, and the rest 
either furiously mad or dyings The earth was 
strewed with their bodies, as after a defeat; 
however, none of them died, and the distemper 
ceased the next day^ about tbe same hour it 
had taken them. The third or fourtli day the 
soldiers got up, but in the ^condition people are 
in after taking a violent medicine. 

Two days after, the army arrived near Tre* 
bisond, a Greek colony of Sinopians, situated 
upon the £uxine, or Black Sea, in the province 
of Colchis* Here they lay encamped for thirty 
days, and acquitted themselves of the vows they 
had made to Jupiter, Hercules, and the other 
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deitieSf to obtain a happy return iato their own 
country : they also celebrated the games of horse 
and foot races, wrestlit^ boxings the pancra* 
tiuin» the whole attended with the greatest joy 
and BoIemQity. Here Xenophon farmed a pro* 
ject of settling them in those parts, and found-^ 
ing a Grecian colony, which was approved of 
by some ; bat his enemies representing it to the 
army only as a more honounible way of al^n- 
doning them, and to the inhabitants as a design 
to subdue and enslave the country, he was forced 
to give over the enterprise* However, the noise 
of it had this good effect, that the natives did 
what they could in a friendly manner to pro* 
cure their departure, advising them to go by 
sea, at the safest way^ and furnished them with 
a sufficient number of transports fbr that pur- 
pose. 

Accordingly, they embarked with a fak wind, 
and the next day got into the harbour of Sinope, 
where Cherisophas met them with some galleys ; 
but instead of the money they had also expects 
ed fiom him, he only told them they should be 
paid their arrears as socm as they got out of 
the Buxine Sea« Bert; this answer occaslioned a 
good deal of murmurii^ and discontent among 
tbeqi } so that tbey resolved to put themselves 
under one general, desiring Xenophon, in the 
most pressing and affectionate terms, to accept 
of that command, which he moiestiy declined, 
and procured the ippointment to fall upon 
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Cheiisophus. But he enjoyed it not tfbove si% 
or seven days; for no sooner were they ar- 
rived at Heraclea^ than the army deposed htm 
for refusing to extort a sum of money from the 
inhabitants of that city ; which being a Grecian 
colony, Xenophon likewise refused to concern 
bimself in that affair: so that the arniy being 
disappointed in their hopes of plunder, fell into 
a mutiny, and divided into three bodies. When 
parted from their barbarian enemies, they were 
happily reunited^ and encamped at die port of 
Calpe, where th^ settled the command as 
before, substituting Neon in the room of Che- 
risophus, who died here, and making it death 
for any man henceforward to propose the di- 
viding of the army. But being straitened £ot 
provisions, t^ey were forced to spread them<» 
selves in the valleys, where Phamabasus's horse^ 
being joined by the inhabitants, cut in pieces 
five hundred of them; the rest, escaping to a 
hill, were rescued «nd brought off by Xenophon, 
who, after this, led them through a large 
forest, where Phamabasus had posted his troops 
to oppose their passage ; but they entirely de-* 
feated him, and pursued their march to Chry* 
sopolis of Chalcedon, having got a great deal 
of booty in their way^ and from thence to By- 
zantium. 

From thence he led them to Salmydessa, to 
^erve Seuthes, prince of Thrace ; who had before 
nohcited Xenophon, by his envoys, to bring 
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troops to his aid, in order to his re-establishment 
in his father's dominions, of which his enemies 
had deprived him. He had made Xenophon 
great promises for himself and his troops ; but 
i^hen he had done him the service he wanted, 
he was so far from keeping his word, that he did 
not give them the pay agreed upon. Xenophon 
reproached him exceedingly with this breach of 
faith, imputing his perfidy to his minister He- 
raclides, who thought to make his court to his 
master by saving him a sum of money at the 
expense of justice, faith, and honesty; qualities 
which ought to be dearer than all others to a 
prince, as they contribute the most to his repu- 
tation, as well as to the success of affairs and 
the security of a state* But that treacherous 
minister, who looked upon honour, probity, and 
justice, as mere chimeras, and who thought that 
there was nothing real but the possession of 
much money, had no desire, in consequence, but 
of enriching himself by any means whatsoever, 
and robbed his master first with impunity, and 
all his subjects along with him. However, con- 
tinued Xenophon, every wise man, especially 
in authority and command, ought to regard 
justice, prdbityt and the faith of engagements, 
as the most precious treasure he can possess, 
and as an assured resource and an infallible sup- 
port in all the events that can happen. He- 
raclides was the more in the wrong for acting in 
this manner with regard to the troops, as he was 
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a nadve of Greece^ and sot a Tbracian } bat 
avarice had extinguished in this man all sense of 
honour. 

Whilst the dispute between Seuthes aad Xe« 
nophon was warmest, Charminus and Polynices 
arrived as ambassadors from Laceds&mon^ and 
brought advice that the republic had declared 
war against Tissaphernes and Phamabasus ; that 
Thimbron had already embarked with the troops ; 
and promised a daric a month to every soldier, 
two to each officer, and four to the colonels^ who 
should engage in the service. Xenopfaoo ac^ 
cepted the offer, and having obtained from Seu<^ 
thes, by the mediation of the ambassadors, part 
of the pay due to him, he went by sea to Lam* 
psachus with the army, which amounted at that 
time to almost six thousand men. From thence, 
he advanced to Pei^amus, a city in the pro« 
vince of Troas. Having met near Parthenia, 
where ended the expedition of the Greeks, a 
great nobleman returning into Persia, he took 
him, his wife and children, with all his equipage, 
and by that noeans found himself in a condition 
to bestow great liberalities amongst the soldiers, 
and to make them a satisfactory amends for all 
the losses they had sustained. Thimbron at 
length arrived, who took upon him the command 
of the troops; and having joined them with 
his own, marched against Tissaphernes and Pfaar- 
nabasus. 

Such was the event of Cyrus's expedition 
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XenophoD, who has himself composed a most 
beautiful history on the subject, reckons from 
the first setting out of that prince's army from 
the city o{ Ephesus, to their arrival where the 
battle was fought, five hundred and thirty para- 
saAgas, or leagues, and fourscore and thirteen 
days' march ; and in their return from the place 
of battle to Corcyra, a city upon the coast of 
the Euxine, or Black Sea, six hundred and 
twenty parasangas, or leagues, and one hun- 
dred and twenty days' march ; and» adding both 
together, he says the way going and coming 
was eleven hundred and fifty-five parasangas, 
or leagues, and two hundred and fifteen days' 
inarch ^ and that the whole time the army took 
to perform that journey, including the days of 
rest, was fifteen months. 

This retreat of the ten thousand Greeks has 
always passed among judges of the art of war 
as a most extraordinary undertaking ; and it in 
isome measure inspired them, ever after, with a 
contempt for the power of the Persians. It 
taught them, that their dominions could be in- 
vaded without danger, and that marching into 
Persia was but pursuing an unresisting enemy, 
that only appeared to offer victory rather than 
battle. 

In the mean time, while Greece was gaining 
fame in Persia, Athens was losing its honour at 
home. Though it had now some breathing time 
to recover from its late confusions, yet still 
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there were the seeds of rancour remaining, and 
the citizens opposed each other with unremit- 
ting malice. Socrates was the first object that 
fell a sacrifice to these popular dissensions. We 
have already seen this great man, who was the 
son of an obscure citizen at Athens, emerging 
from the meanness of his birth^ and giving ex- 
amples of courage, moderation, and wisdom; 
we have seen him saving the life of Alcibiades 
in battle; — ^refusing to concur in the edict 
which unjustly doomed the six Athenian gene- 
rals to death ; — ^withstanding the thirty tyrants ; 
—and spurning the bigotry and persecution of 
the times with the most acute penetration, and 
the most caustic raillery. He ppssessed unex- 
ampled good nature, and a universal love to 
mankind ; he was ready to pity vices in others, 
while he was, in a great measure, free from them 
himself: * however, he knew his own defects, and 
if he was proud of any thing, it was in the 
being thought to have none. He seemed, says 
Libanius, the common father of the republic, so 
attentive was he to the happiness and advantage 
of his whole country. But as it is veiy difficult 
to correct the aged, and to make people change 
principles, who revere the errors in which they 
have grown gxay, he devoted his labours prin- 
cipally to the instruction of youth, in order to 
sow the seeds of virtue in a soil more fit to pro- 
duce the fruits of it. He had no open school, 
like the rest of the philosophers, nor set times 
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for . his lessons ; be had no benches prepared, 
npr ever mounted a professor^s chair; he vfM 
the philosopher of all times ^nd seasons ; he 
taught in all places, and upon all occasions — in 
walking, conversation at meals, in the army, and 
in the midst of the camp, in the public assem- 
blies of the senate or people. Such vfSiS the 
man, whom a faction in the city had long de* 
voted to destruction— Jie had been, for many 
years before his death, the object of their satire 
and ridicule. Aristophanes, the comic poet, was 
engaged to expose him upon the stage : he . 
composed a piece called the Clouds, wherein 
he introduced the philosopher in a basket, utter- 
ing the most ridiculous absurdities. Socrates, 
who was present at the exhibition of his own 
character, seemed not to feel the least emotion ; 
and as some strangers were present, who desired 
to know the original for whom the play was in- 
tended, he rose up from his seat, and shewed 
himself during the whole representation. This 
was the first blow struck at him ; and it was not 
ti^ tw^ity years after, that Melitus appeared in 
a more formal manner as his accuser, and enter- 
ed a regular process against him. His accusa- 
tion consisted of two heads ; the first was, that 
he did not admit the gods acknowledged by the 
republic, and introduced new divinities; the 
second, that he corrupted the youth of Athens ; 
and concluded with inferring, that sentence of 
death ought to pass against him. How far the 
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whole charge affected him is not easy to deter- 
mine: it is certain^ that, amidst so much zeal 
and superstition as then reigned m Athens^ he 
never durst openly oppose the received reli- 
gion, and was, therefqre, forced to preserve an^ 
outward show of it ; but it is very probable^, 
from the discourses he frequently held with his^ 
friends, that, in his heart, he despised and 
laughed at their monstrous opinions and ridi- 
culous mysteries, as having no other foundatioa 
than the fables of the poets i and that he had at- 
tained to the notion of the one only true God^ 
insomuch that, upon the account both of his be- 
lief of the Deity, and the exemplariness of his 
life, soitie have thought fit to rank him with the 
Christian philosophers. 

As soon as the conspiracy broke ont» the 
friends of Socrates prepared for his defence. 
Lysias, the most able orator of his time, brought 
him an elaborate discourse of his own composing, 
wherein he had set forth the reasons and mea- 
sures of Socrates in their full force, and inter- 
spersed the whole with tender and pathetic 
strokes, capable of moving the most obdurate 
hearts. Socrates read it with pleasure, and ap- 
proved it very much ; but, as it was more con- 
formable to the rules of rhetoric than the sen- 
timents and fortitude of a philosopher, he told 
him frankly, that it did not suit him. Upon 
which Lysias having asked him how it was pos- 
sible to be well done, and at die same time not 
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suit him ? ^* In the same manner/' said he> using, 
according to his custoGp> a vulgar comparison, 
** that an excellent workman might bring me 
magnificent apparel, or shoes embroidered with 
gold, to which nothing would be wanting on his 
part, but which, however, would not suit me.*' 
He persisted, therefore, inflexibly in the reso- 
lution, not to demean himself by begging suf- 
frages in the low, abject manner, common at 
that time. He employed neither artifice nor 
the glitter of eloquence; he had no recourse 
either to solicitation or entreaty; he brought 
neither his wife nor children to incline the judges 
in his favour by their sighs and tears: never- 
theless, though he firmly refused to make use 
of any other voice but his own in his defence, 
and to app>ear before his judges in the submis- 
sive posture of a suppliant, he did not. behave 
in that manner out of pride, or contempt of the 
tribunal; it was from a noble and intrepid as^ 
fiurance, resulting from greatness of soul, and 
the consciousness of his truth and innocence; 
so that his defence had nothing weak or timo- 
rous in it: his discourse was bold, manly, ge- 
nerous, without passion, without emotion, full 
of the noble liberty of a philosopher, with no 
other ornament than that of truth, and bright- 
ened universally with the character and language 
of innocence. Plato, who was present, tran- 
scribed it afterwards, and, without any addition, 
formed from it the work which he calls the Apo- 
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logy of Socrates, one of the most consummate 
master-pieces of antiquity. I shall here make an 
extract from it. 

Upon the day assigned, the proceedings com- 
menced in the usual forms; the parties ap- 
peared before the judges, and Melitus spoke« 
The worse his cause, and the less provided it 
was with proofs, the more occasion he had for ad- 
dress and art to cover its weakness : he omitted 
nothing that might render the adverse party 
odious; and, instead of reasons, which could 
not but fail him, he substituted the delusive 
glitter of a lively and pompous eloquence. So- 
crates, in observing that he could not tell what 
impression the discourse of his accuser might 
make upon the judges, owns, that, for his part, 
he scarce knew how it had affected him, they 
had given such artful colouring and likelihood 
to their arguments, though there was not the 
least word of truth in all they had advanced. 

" I am accused of corrupting the youth, and 
of instilling dangerous maxims into them, as 
well in regard to the worship of the gods, as 
I the rules of government. You know, Athe- 

j nians, that I never made it my profession to 

1 teach; nor can envy, however violent against 

a me, reproach me with ever having sold my in- 

,1 structions. I have an undeniable evidence for 

me in this respect, which is my poverty. Al- 
ways equally ready to communicate my thoughts 
either to the rich or poor, and to give them en- 
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tire leisure to question or answer me. I lend 
myself to every one who is desirous of becom- 
ing virtuous ; and if, amongst those who hear me, 
there be any that prove either good or bad, nei- 
ther the virtues of the one, nor the vices of the 
other, to which I have not contributed, are to 
he ascribed to me. My whole employment is 
to persuade the young and old against too much 
love for the body, for riches, and all other pre* 
carious things, of whatsoever nature they be; 
and against too little regard for the soul, which 
ought to be the object of their affection: for I 
incessantly urge upon you, that virtue does not 
proceed from riches, but, on the contrary, riches 
from virtue ; and that all the other goods of hu- 
man life, as well public as private, have their 
source in the same principle. 

^Tf to speak in this manner be to corrupt 
y<»ith, I confess, Athenians, that I am guitty, 
^nd deserve to be punished. If what I say be 
not true, it is most easy to convict me of my 
falsehoods I see here a great number of my 
disciples ; they have only to appear. But, per- 
haps, the reserve and consideration for a master 
who has instructed them, will prevent them from 
^daring against me ; at least their fathers, bro- 
thers, and uncles, cannot, as good relations, and 
good citizens, dispense with their not standing 
Ibrth to demand vengeance against the corrupter 
of their sons, brothers, and nephews. But these 
are the persons who take upon them my defence, 
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and interest themselves in the success of my 
cause. ; 

"Pass on me what sentence you pleaset 
Athenians }. but I can neither repent nor change 
my conduct : I must not abandon or suspend a 
function which God himself has imposed on me. 
Now be has charged me with the care of in- 
structing my fellow-citizeiis. If, after having 
faithfully kept all the posts wherein I waft^ placed 
by our generals at Potidaea, Amphipolii^, and De* 
lium, the fear of death should at this time make 
me abandon that in which the Divine Providence 
has placed me, by commanding me to pass my 
life in the study of philosophy, for the instruc- 
tion of myself and others ; this would be a most 
criminal desertion indeed^ and make me highly 
worthy of being cited before this tribunal as an 
impious manj who does not believe the gods. 
Should you resolve to acquit me, foi^ the future, 
I should not hesitate to make answer, Athenians^ 
I honour and love you ; but I shall choose rathca: 
to obey God than you, and to my latest breath 
shall never renounce my philosophy, nor cease 
to exhort and reprove you, according to my 
custom, by telling- each of you, when you come 
in my way. My good friend and citizen of the 
most famous city in the world for wisdom and 
valour, are you not ashamed to have no other 
thoughts than that of amassing wealth, and of 
acquiring glory, credit, and dignities, whilst 
you neglect the treasures of prudence, truth, and 
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wisdom, add Uke no paim in rendering your 
soul as good and perfect as it is capable of 
being? 

^^ I am reproached with abject fear and mean- 
<ness of spirit, for being so busy in impartiog my 
advice to every one in private, and for having 
always avoided to be pre^nt in your Assemblies, 
to give my couiteels to my country. I think I 
have sufficiently proved my courage and fortitude, 
lK>th in the field, where I have borne arms willi 
you, and in the senate, where I alone -opposed 
i;he unjust sentence you protiounce d against the 
ten captains, who iiad not taken up and interred 
the bodies of those who were killed and drowned 
in the ^ea^fight near the island of Arginusas^ 
.and when, upon more than one occasion, I op» 
posed the violent and cruel orders of the thirty 
tyrants. What is it then that has prevented me 
from af^aring in your assemblies? It is that 
demon* that voice divine, which you have so 
often beard me mention, and Melitus has taken 
iK> much pains to ridicule. That spirit has at- 
tached itself to me from my infancy : it is a voice 
which I never hear but when it would prevent 
me from persisting in something I have resolved ; 
for it never exhorts me to undertake any thing: 
it is the same being that has always opposed me 
when I would have intermeddled in the affairs 
of the republic, and that with the greatest rea- 
son ; for I sliould have been amongst the dead 
long ago, had I been concerned in the measures 
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of the state, without effecting any thing to the 
advantage of myself or our country. Do not 
take it ill, I beseech you, if I speak my thoughts 
without disguise, and with truth and freedom. 
Every man who would generously oppose a whole 
people, either amongst us or elsewhere, and who 
infle^cibly applies himself to prevent the violation 
of the laws, and the practice of iniquity in a go- 
vernment, will never do so long with impunity. 
It is absolutely necessary for him who would 
contend for justice, if he has any thoughts of 
living, to remain in a private station, and never 
to have any share in public affairs. 

" For the rest, Athenians, if, in the extreme 
danger I now am, I do not imitate the beha- 
viour of those, who, upon less emergencies, have 
implored and supplicated their judges with 
tears, and have brought forth their children, 
relations, and friends; it is not through pride 
and obstinacy, or any contempt for you, but 
solely for your honour, and for that of the whole 
city. You should know, that there are amongst 
our citizens those who do* not regard death as 
an evil, and who give that name only to injustice 
and infamy. At my age, and with the reputa- 
tion, true or false, which I have, would it be 
consistent for me, after all the lessons I^have 
given upon the contempt of death, to be afraid 
of it myself, and to belie in my last action 
all the principles and sentiments of my past 
life? 
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^^ But without sjpeaking of my fame, which I 
should extremely injure by such a conduct, I do 
not think it allowable to entreat a judge, nor to 
be absolved by supplications. He ought to be 
persuaded and convinced. The judge does not 
sit upon the bench to shew favour, by violat- 
ing the laws, but to do justice in conforming to 
them. He does not swear to disdiarge with im- 
punity whom he pleases, but to do justice where 
it is due : we ought not, therefore, to accustom 
you to perjury, nor you to suffer yourselves to be 
accustomed to it; for, in so doing, both the one 
and the other of us equally injure justice and re- 
ligion, and both are criminal. 

" Do not, therefore, expect from me, Athe- 
nians, that I should have recourse amongst you 
to means, which I believe neither honest nor 
lawful, especially upon this occasion, wherein I 
am accused of impiety by Melitus; fojp, if I 
should influence you by my prayers, and thereby 
induce you to violate your oaths, it would be 
undeniably evident, that I teach you not to be- 
lieve in the gods; and, even in defending and 
justifying myself, should furnish my adversaries 
with arms against me, and prove that I believe 
no Divinity. But I am very far from suqh bad 
thoughts : I am more convinced of the existence 
of God than my accusers ; and so convinced, 
that I abandon myself to God and you, that you 
may judge of me as you shall deem best for your- 
selves.'* 
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Socrates fnronouriced this discourse witiva firor 
and intrepEid tone ^ his air^ his action^ bis vms^gBr 
expressed notfaiiig of the accused; he seemed 
ihe master of his judges, from the assorance and 
greatness* of soul with which be s^ke, without;, 
liowever, losing any thing of the modesty natural 
to him. But bow slight soever the proofs were 
^igainst him, the factioa was* powerful enough to 
&sd him'gaiHy* Tho^e was^the form of a process 
against him, and his irr^ligion was the pretence 
upon which k was grounded, Init his dfath was 
certainly a concerted thing. His steady ujiinter^ 
4rup^ed course of ol^tinate virtue, whkh had made 
him in many cases .Appear singular^ and oppose 
whatever he thought illegal or unjust, without 
any regard to times or persons, had procured him 
a great deal of envy and ilUwilL 

By his fii'tt sentence the judges only declared 
Socrates guilty ;. but when, by bis answer, he 
i^peared to appeal from tbeir tribunal to that of 
justice and posterity ; when, instead of confessing 
himself guilty, he dehiaiKied rewards and honours 
from the state, the judges were so very much 
offended, that they condemned bim to drink hem* 
lock, a method of execution then iq use amongst 
them. 

Socrates received this si^itence with the utmost 
poroposure. Apollodoras, one of his disciples, 
launching out into bitter invectives and lanwn* 
tations, that his master should die innoeent: 
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" What,'^ replied Socrates, with a smilC) " w^uld 
-you have me die gailty ? Melitus and Anytus 
mirf kill, but th«y cannot hurt me.** 

After bis sentence, h^ still continued with the 
same serene and intrepid aspect with whic^h lie 
bad long enforced virtue, and held tyrants in 
awe. When he entered his prison, which now 
became the residence of virtue and probity, his 
irimids fdlowed him thither, and continued to 
visit him during the interval between bis con- 
demnation and death, which lasted for thirty days. * 
The cause of that long delay was, the Athenians 
sent every year a ship to the isle of Delos, to^yBcr 
certain sacrifices, and it was prohibited to put 
;uiy person to death in the city from the time the 
priest of Apollo had crowned -the poop of thiis 
vessel, as a signal of its departure, till the same 
vessel should return: so ttmt sentence having been 
passed upon Socrates the day after that ceremony 
began, it was necessary to defer the execution c€ 
it for thhrty days, during the continuance of this 
voyage. 

In this long interval, death had sufficient op^ 
portunities to present itself before his eyes in 
all its terrors, and U> put his constancy to the 
proof, not only by the severe rigour of a dun- 
geon, and the irons upon his legs, but by the 
continual prospect and cruel expectation of an 
event of which nature is always abhorrent. In 
this sad condition, he did not cease to enjoy that 
profound tranquillity of mind, which his friends 
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had ahvays admired in him. He entertamed 
them with the same temper he had always ex- 
pressed; and Crito observes, that the evening 
before his death, he slept as peficeably as at any 
other time. He composed also a hymn in hoi- 
nour of ApoUo and Diana, and turned one of 
.^sop-s fables into verse. 

The day before,, or the same day thsM; the ship 
was to arrive from Delos, the return of which 
was to be followed. by the death of SocrateSy 
Crito, his intimate friend, came to him early in 
the morning, to let him know that bad news, 
and,, at the same time, that it depended only 
upon himself to quit the prison ; that the jailer 
was gained; that he would find the doors open, 
aad offered hiova safe retreat in Thessaly. So- 
crates laughed at this proposal, and asked binr, 
whether he knew any place out of Attica where 
people did not die ? Crito urged the thing very 
seriously, and pressed him to take the advantage 
of so precious an opportutiity, addii^ &rgtb- 
ment upon argument, to induce his consent, 
and to engage him to resolve i^on escape. With- 
out mentioning the inconsolable grief he should 
suffer for the death of such a friend,, how should 
be support the reproacKes of au infinity of peo- 
ple, who would believe it was in his power to 
have saved him, but that he would not sacrifice 
a small part of his wealth for that purpose: 
Cs^n the people ever be persuaded that so wise 
a man as Socrates would not quit his prisoii. 
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when he might do it with all possible security ? 
Perhaps he might fear to expose his friends, or 
ta occasion the loss of their fortunes, or even of 
tbeir lives or liberty: ought there to be any 
thing more dear and precious to them than the 
preservation of Socrates? Even strangers them- 
selves dispute that honour with them, many of 
whom have come expressly with considerable 
sums of money to purchase his escape; and 
declare, that they should think themselves highly 
honoured to receive him amongst them, and 
to supply him abundantly with all he should 
have occasion for: Ought he to abandon him- 
self to enemies who have occasioned his being 
condemned unjustly? and can he think it al- 
lowable to betray his own cause ? Is it not es- 
sential to his goodness and justness to spare bis 
fellow-citizens the guilt of innocent blood ? 
But, if all these motives cannot alter him, and 
he is not concerned in regard to himself, can he 
be insensible to the interests of his children? 
In what a condition does he leave them? and 
can he forget the father to remember only the 
philosopher ? 

Socrates, after having heard him with atten- 
tion, praised his zeal, and expressed his grati- 
tude ; but/ before he could give into his o{nmon, 
was for examining whether it was just for him 
to depart out of prison without the consent of 
the Athenians. The question, therefore, here 
is, to know whether a man, condemned to die, 
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though tinjusttyr ^^^9 without a crim^ escape 
from justice and the la^s. Socrates held it was 
unjust; and therefore nobly refused to escape 
from prison. He reverenced the laws of his 
country, and resolved to obey them in all things^ 
even in his death. 

At length the fatal ship returned to Athens, 
which was, in a manner, the signal foi* the. death 
of Socrates. The next day all his friends, ex* 
cept Plato, who was sick, repaired to the pri^ 
son early in the morning. The jailer desired 
them to wait a little, because the eleven magis- 
trates (who had the direction of the prisons) 
were at that time signifying to the prisoner, that 
he was to die the same day. Presently after 
they entered, and found Socrates, whose chains 
had been taken off, sitting by Xantippe, bis 
wife, who held one of his children in her arms. 
As soon as she perceived them, setting up great 
cries^ sobbing, and tearing her face and hair, 
she made the prison resound with her com- 
plaints. *• Oh, my dear Socrates I your ftiends 
are come to see you this day for the last time!'' 
He'desired she might be taken away; and she 
WM immediately carried home. 

Socrates passed the rest of the day with his 
friends, and discoursed with them with bis usual 
cheerfulness and tranquillity. The subject of 
conversation was the most important, and adapt- 
ed to the present conjuncture ; that is to say, 
the immortality of the souK What gave occa* 
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smn to this discourse was a question introdticed 
in a manner by chance, Whether a trite philo- 
sopher ought not to d^ire» and take pains to 
die? This proposition^ taken too literally, im* 
plied an (pinion, that a philosopher might kill 
himself. Socrates shews, that nothing is more 
nnjust than this notion ; and that man, appertain* 
ing to God^ who formed and placed him, with 
his own hand, in the post he possesses^ cannot 
abandon it without his permissioti) nor depart 
from life, without his order. What is k, then^ 
that can induce a philosopher to entertain this 
love for death? It can be only the hope of that 
happiness, which he expects in another Kfe : and 
that hope can be founded otify upon the opinion 
of the souUs immortality* 

Socrate» employed the last day of bis life in^ 
entertaining his friends upon this great and im*^ 
portant subject f from which conversation Pia« 
to's admirable dialogue, entitled the Phaedon, is^ 
wholly taken. He expkins to his friends all the 
arguments for believing the soul immortal, and 
refutes all the objections agah)8t*it> which are 
very nearly the same as are made at this day. 

When Socrates had done speaking, Crito de« 
sired him to give him, and the rest of his friends^ 
his last instructions in regard to his children 
and other affairs, that, by executing them, they 
might have the consolation of doing him some 
pleasure. I shall recommend nothing to you 
this day, replied Socrates^ more than I have aU 
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ready done, which is to take care of yourselved^ 
iTou cannot do yourselves a greater service, nor 
do me and my family a greater pleasure/' Crito 
having asked him afterwards in what manner he 
thought fit to be buried: — " As you please,** 
said Socrates, ** if you can lay hold of me, and I 
esci^e not out of your hands.'* At the same 
time, looking on his friends with a smile, *^ I can 
never persuade Crito, that Socrates is be who 
converses with you, and disposes the several parts 
of his discourse, for he always imagines that I 
am what he is going to see dead in a little while ; 
he confounds me with my carcass, and, there- 
fore, asks me how I would be interred." On 
finishing these words, he rose up, and went to 
bathe himself in a chamber adjoining. After he 
came out of the bath, his children were brought 
to him ; for he had three, two very little, and 
the other grown up. He spoke to them for 
some time, gave his orders to the women who 
took care of th^m, and then dismissed them. 
Being returned into his chamber, he laid himself 
down upon his bed. 

The servant of the eleven entered at the same 
instant, and having informed him that the time 
for drinking the hemlock was come, (which was 
at sun-set), the servant was so much afflicted 
with sorrow, that he turned his back, and fell a 
weeping. ** See," said Socrates, ** the good heart 
of this man : Sidce my imprisonment, he has 
often come to see me, and to converse with me ; 
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he is more worthy 'than all his fellows: how 
heartily the poor man weeps for me! This is 
a remarkable example, and might teach those, 
in an office of this kind, how they ought to be- 
have to all prisoners, but more especially to per- 
sons of merit, when they are so unhappy as to 
fall into their hands." The fatal cup was brought. 
Socrates asked what it was necessary for him to 
do ? " Nothing more," replied the servant, " than 
as soon as you have drank off the draught, to 
walk about till you find your legs grow weary, 
and afterwards lie down upon your bed." He 
took the cup, without any emotion, or change 
in his colour or countenance j and, regarding 
the man with a steady and assured look*—** Well," 
said he, ** what say you of this drink ; may one 
make a libation out of it?" Upon being told 
there was only enough for one dose: — ** At 
least," continued he, " we may say our prayers 
to the gods, as it is our duty, and implore them 
to make our exit from this world, and our last 
stage happy, which is what I most ardently beg 
of them." After having spoke these words, he 
kept silence for some time, and then drank off 
the whole draught, with an amazing tranquillity 
and serenity of aspect, not to be expressed or 
conceived. 

Till then, his friends, with great violence to 
themselves, had refrained from tears ; but, after 
he had drank the potion, they were no longer 
their own masters, and wept abundantly. Apol* 
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kidorus^ who hsid been in tears almost tbe whcie 
coaversatignt heg^n then to riuse great cries» 
lind to juinent with aucii excessive grief, a« 
pierced tbeiiearts of all that were present. So^ 
crates aloae reqiatoed unmoved, and even re- 
proved his friends, though with his usual mild- 
ness and go0d-nature. *• What are you doing?" 
said he to them : " I wonder at you J Ohl what 
is becoofte of your virtue? Was it not for this I 
eent away. the womeft, that they might not fali 
into these weaknesses? for I have always heard 
you say, that we: ought to die peaceably, and 
l^easiing the gcids^ Be at ease^ I beg you, and 
flhew more oonstancy and resolutionf'* He then 
<^})liged them to restrain their tears. 

In the;iAeali time, he kept walking to and 
ftO0 and When he fbund bis legs grow weary, he 
lay down upon his back, as he had been direct* 
/fid* > 

The poison then operated inore and more. 
When Socrates found it began to gain upon the 
heart, uncovering his face, which had been co- 
ver^, without doubt, to prevent any thing from 
disturbing him in his last moments, — " Crito,*' 
iBaiidbe, '^ we owea cod^ to Esculapius ; discharge 
that vow for me^ and pray do not forget it/^ 
Soon after which, he breathed his Ust. Crito 
we»t to his body, and closed bis tnouth and eyes. 
Such wai the end of Socrates, in the first year of 
the ninety-fifth Olympiad, and the seventieth of 
his age. 
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It was not till som6 time after the death of this 
great man, that the people of Atheias perceived 
their mistake, and began to repent of it: their 
hatred being satisfied^ their prejudices expired^ 
and time having given them an opportunity for 
refiectiooy the notorious injustice of the sen* 
t^nce appeiared in all its horrors. Nothing was 
heard throughout the city, but discourses ii^ fa«- 
your of Soctates. The Academy, the Lycaeum, 
private houses, public walks, and market-places, 
seemed still to re-echo the sound of his loved 
voice. " Here," said they, " he formed our 
youth, and taught our children to love their 
country, and to honour their parents. In this 
place, he gave us his admirable lessons, and 
sometimes made us seasonable reproaches, to 
engage us more warmly in the pursuit of virtue. 
Alas ! how have we rewarded him for such im- 
portant services!'* Athens was in universal 
mourning and consternation: the schools were 
shut up, and all exercises suspended. The ac- 
cusers were called to account for the innocent 
blood they had caused to be shed. Melitus was 
condemned to die, and the rest banished. Plu- 
tarch observes, that all those who had any share 
in this black calumny were held in such abomi- 
nation amongst the citizens, that no one would 
give them fire, answer them any question, nor 
go into the same bath with them, and they had 
the place cleaned where they had bathed, lest 
they should be polluted by touching itj which 
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drove them into such despair^ that many of them 
killed themselves. 

Tlie Athenians, not contented with having 
punished his accusers, caused a statue of brass 
to be erected to him, of the workmanship of the 
celebrated Lysippus, and placed it in one of 
the most conspicuous parts of the city. Their 
respect and gratitude rose even to a religious 
veneration ; they dedicated a chapel to him^ as 
to a hero and a demigod, which they called the 
chapel of Socrates. 
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CHAPTIIR XII. 

Jj-ROM THE DEATH OP SOCRATES TO THE DEATH OF 
EPAMINOKDAS* 

' Hitherto we have pursued the Athenians, 

/both in their successes and their defeats, with 
peculiar attention. While they took the lead in 
the affairs of Greece, it was necessary to place 
them on the foreground of the picture j but 
we must now change the scene, and, leaving 

; them to act an obscure part, go to those sjbates 
that successively took the lead after their down- 
fall. 

The Spartans seem to be the first state, after 
the Athenians, that gave laws to the rest of the 
Greeks: their old jealousies b^an to revive 

. against the petty states that had formerly sided 
against them ; and the Eleans were the first upon 

.whom they fell, under a pretence that they 
(the Spartans) had not been admitted by that 
state to the Olympic games, as well as the rest 
of the Grecians. The Eleans having formally 
declared w^r, and being upon the point of pliln- 
dering the city of Elis, were taken into the al- 
lianqe of Sparta,^ and t^e conquerors now as- 
sumed and. enjoyed the title of the Protectors 
,and Arbitrators of Greece. Soon after, Agesi* 
laus, who was chosen king of Sparta, was sent 
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into Asia with an army, under pretence of free- 
ing the Grecian cities. He gained a signal vic- 
tory over Tissa(>hdrnt(^ ^iit the river Pactolus, 
where he forced the enemy's camp, and found 
«dllfild«tabl« plUbdif. Hiid Mitbia ifldUcIki Ibe 
Persian monarchy iliiteid ^ meeting Agesilaus 
openly in the field, to subvert his interest among 
th« Qtbtian tttatM by t&e ^OWfer df h^bisty $ ^d 
inde^ ihift eonikd^ncf wa» ^nyf 8d w<«tik«fied, 
iti «Ontt^d Md UtA^ittit^ so t^tllly limtty^, 
thU th&y ^mtt Optft to kY4!ff tiSlir. The ]6V« 6f 
Otoney l^aft nd« r6«t^ ie Ihi4i^ aSbctlOHs l atid 
til« j^paltafts WSK tb« duly j^opte thftf^ fM a 
IthUei IMcMd to dij^aift H i but ^ dtintagion 
Mill 8pf«tid1ag> ^v«tt thdyt ttt liut, yielded td ks 
allurements ; and every man sought private etttb- 
Itttaentk UriMidut AtMlidinf to fbii gbod 0^ his 
cduflt*y* 

The ThCibMSv M tfaey ^e^e ihi^it thai Wtffe 
g^aed id^r to the P6#«ia» itttetMl^ 9& th^y mute 
the ift«»t aeti^ ia p«fbr{fti<)g it. lb ^tr^igthiii) 
thoir ttiliant^ Ihiey s«bt &tlib&ssadt>rs to thd Ath6- 
fiknll, ^ith a i&ng nprHaeamibn df^tit^ )}r6i6nt 
pOi5tUk% (^f aSaiyfe, vrhl^^ift thfey ettfuHy inilmti' 
tMi their «eal tod aibctftHi to that ^atet frdtti 
thfMl(}6 tbiy tool det}i«itM to ittVleigth AgttittM the 
iynvtiiy of S^ai%a; fttid i^ondUdM iKrith t«lli»g 
tbens thllft %0# was the time to thro# off the 
y^k^ tthd t» rdboyief th«b iiftm^t ipktiddtit Md 
wathftrityv Tho Athlift?afl8> thobgft thty ijad Up 

liMu-ft «f :th« f^Mah titomyi M^tfSi€d tii mty 
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argutnetits to engage them in a motors of this 
kind, for wbkh they hud been long waiting a fit 
opportmuty. 

AgesilauSy who had carried on the war ia 
Penfia with success^ received news of the war 
being again broke out in Greece^ with orders^ 
at the same time, for him to return home. Ho 
bad set his heart upon the entire conquest of 
Fisrsia, and was preparing to march farther into 
the country } but such was his deference to th^ 
laws» and^such his submission to the Bphori^ 
that he instantly obeyed their mandate ; but left 
four thousand men in Asia^ to maintain bis sue* 
ceises there. The Spartans^ however, could 
not "^it hia arrival} they found cdnfederaoiea 
thickening oik their hands, and they were ready 
to be attacked on all sides. The Athenians^ 
Argives Thebans^ Corinthians, and Eubceans^ 
joined against them, and made up a body of 
twenty-four thousand men : both sides encamped 
near Sicyon, at a small distance from each other^ 
and soon came to a regular ^gagement^ The 
Spartan allies at first were entirely routed ; but 
the Spartans themselves turned the scale of vic«^ 
tory by their signal valour, atid came off con- 
querors, with the loss of but eight men. Thia 
victbry, however, was in some measure overi 
balanced by a loss at sea, which the Spartana 
sustained near Cnidus. Conon, the Atheniair 
general, being appointed to command the Per* 
sian fleet against thMo, took e&:f of theii; ihips^ 
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and pursued the rest into port. Agesilaus^ on 
the other hand, obtained a considerable victory 
over the Athenians and their allies, upon the 
plains of Coronea. Thus was the war continued 
by furious but undecisive engagements, in which 
peitber side was a gainer ; and in this manner 
did the Spartans maintain themselves and their 
allies, without any considerable increase or di- 
minution of their power. In this general shock, 
the Athenians seemed fdr a while to recover 
their former spirit: Being assisted by Persian 
money, and conducted by Conon, an excellent 
genera), they took the field with« ardour, and 
even rebuilt the walls of their city. From the 
mutual jealousies of these petty states among 
each other, all were weakened, and the Persian 
monarch became arbitrator of Greece. In this 
manner, after a fluctuation of successes and in- 
trigues, all parties began to grow tired of war, 
and a peace ensued. This peace was concluded 
in the second year of the ninety-eighth Olym* 
piad, and from the many stipulations in favour 
of Persia, Plutarch terms iti The reproach and 
ruin of Greece. 

The Spartans, thus freed from the terrors of 
a powerjful foreign enemy, went on to spread 
terror among the petty states of Greece : they 
gave peremptory orders to the Mantineans to 
throw down their Walls, arid compelled them 
to obedience. They obh'ged the Corinthians to 
withdraw the garrison from Ai^osii and some 
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Other states tliey treated with an ^ir of supd- 
riority» that plainly marked that they expected 
obedience^ They ' marched against the Oiyrt- 
thians, who had lately grown inta power, and 
effectually subdued them* ^ They interposed ako 
in a domestic quarrel^ which was earned on. at 
l^ebes*^ Phoebidas hisiving^ seized upon the 
citadel, they turned him out» and placed a gaiS- 
rison of their own in that fortress* They then 
procured articles to be exhibited against Ismo- 
nias his antagonist, for having taken money df 
the Persians, and for holding intelligence, with 
them ; and also for having been a principal pro*- 
motor of their intestine broils: upon which he 
underwent a formal trial, before the commis- 
sioners dq[>uted from Sparta, and one from eatck 
of the other great cities of Greece^ and was con- 
demned to death* Thus, having secured Thebes> 
and having by a tediqiis war humbled the C^yh.- 
thians, th^ went on to chastise the Phliasiaqs, 
for having abused some exiles that bad been re*- 
stored by the orders of Sparta* In this manner 
they continued distributing thdr orders with 
pride and severity; iio state of Greece was 
able to oppose their authority; and^ under the 
colour of executing justice, they were hourly 
paving the .way to supreme command* In .'the 
midst of this security, they were alfiraied from 
a quarter .where they least efxpected to findop^ 
position* The Thebans had, for four years since 
the seizing of their, citadel, submitted to the 
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^partate }ioke( but they now tooK M(^oq, bjr 
ia. yerjr jd^j^erofte attest* to throw it q^i for 
which purpme, them was a aeeret conmpMd* 
lence, earri^d nn batvie^n the mast eomi^rahle 
iof the T^ebah exiles at AtheD«» and thoaa wh^ 
were >tell afieeted to tibeqi in Thebeft ( md mea* 
«ikres wnre ecMiductied b&t¥i^«ea them by I^yl- 
lidas^ Mere^ary tp the Thebaa governors, 1^ 
wbos^ oohtrivanoe a competeet number of the 
exsles were to ^ into the city; md Charon, |t 
nail of the £rfit raak there, offered his houiae 
lor theic r^o^tioii^ The day being frnd, they 
aet oat ^^m Atheoai^ ami twelve of thQ mQ^t 
active and resolute amcaig them were detadp#d 
to ante? the city, the^eBtireoeiaining at ft proper 
dbstanoe to wiait the levettt. The iBatft who ^ 
^tred himself was Fek>pidas, who was ydOQg aad 
llarbig^ and had been vary zealous in: eoeour 
ligiog thexksign; aod, by the share hie had in 
^, .gave a ao£Scieiit earnest of wha^ .inight be 
&rth» eixpected from him in the aervioe of his 
conntty. The naxt.tnaa of ooQseqaeMe waa 
Mi^loB, who, by fiope,'*;a[ ssad to hawefitBt pw^ 
jected the scheme with Ft^Udas. Tiusse two^ 
with their t^ stsfociates, dressed thenpsaelves like 
peaaaiits, ^and heat about the fidds with idogs 
and huntin^poles, as in ^sarch of game. Havr 
ing tbtts passed uMusp^cted, and conveyed 
d^mselves into the dty, they met mt Obar9n'a 
hcmse, « the gene^^ nsnde^vous, where th^ 
wfare <s(mi after jgdoad by thirty^six more of 
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liiPQieBti fid Arc]»M and SHlillq^ ti^e ttf o g Qt 
VfiMQTS who W§rp fippm^ by tfefi. Sp*f felt j 

gAgeiil iA piMv;d# Af^t of thft fi9^t ¥r9«|ie|E^Ji 

selves iqte two })A»4^ *^ i^f wkicbt: Ifid bjT 
iQbiMrcm iif)4 Mi^ltAf ^01*9 to attack Ar«h^ gnd 
his f)^4p4ny; and laming put on wonm^i 
$jlAtb0s ovQr tho^ furmmirj; w^h f^nci and 0o{)lar 
«V!9P ^k ^eada, to ebado t^eji^ facoi, th^ tocdi 
tbsir opfiQftuojfcy, vrbep thtr g«i^ita w^m ^U 
bfntM} w^-Wuil% to ei^r tbf H)Qni* agd im^ 
fm(}tltt^f)r Atahbed Arclna^ 4iui Wil^ with audk 
iH^s j^ tl)^ i^in»pa«y as weiie fc^te^ out" to 
itotn by PbyUid^f. A littte befgivd tbifi e»bUf 
f^m% J^ahm rmnwA an e;siiireaa fntkm Atbaii^ 
f^itb ail ^ p»rtidulan:ioff thenonspirapy; and 
tMe owdof fiopjm»d M<J^» Jn the name ^f iJ^ 
pf finnt who wnito Ibe latlers^ thaH he Bbould 
ii$«d tbaqi fqrtfadribb, for that tibioy fcwiaiiwd 
fQ^^r 9f grmt iaipwtanoe. But be m^ fcfaai^ 
Ity uAopanied, an^, with a fimilet^ $aidt <^ Buaiiii^ss 
|i0bmorriQ«r c" Niditah (voards^ uppnlsbaA (icK^aiop, 
grear intx) a pfm^erb. Tte Qtber> b^ijidi headed 
hy B^pidas and D&niiooHdefi, . irent t<i attatk 
LeoDtidas, who was at hame^ add' in beAi 'Sbey 
Ti^eA Int^i hl$ btims^ by surprke i butt h^ sttnon 
itk'mg the alarm^ ieap^d np^ and» with hia sw^rd 
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in his hai)d| received them at his ehamber-dooi'^ 
and stabbed Cephisodorus^ who was the first 
man that attempted to etiter. Pelopidas was 
the next who encountered bimi and, after a long 
and difficult dispute, killed faim^ Frotti hencci 
they went in pursuit of Hypates, hk friend and 
nei^bour, and dispatohed him likewise; after 
which they joined the other band, and sent to 
hasten the exiles they had left in Attioa* 

The whole city was, by this lime, filled with 
terror and confusion ; the houses fbll of lights ; 
and the inhabitants^ running to and fro in the 
streets, in a wild, distracted manneri and wait'- 
ing impatiently for day4ight that they might 
distinguish their friends from their foes, seemed 
undetermined what <x>urae to take. Early in the 
morning the exiles came in armed; and Pelo* 
pidas appeared, with his party, in a general as^- 
sembly of the people, encompassed by the priests^ 
cariyio^ garlands in tlieir hand4> proclaiming 
liberty to the Tbebans in general, and exhorting 
them to fight for their gods and their country; 
for/ though they had made such a prosperous be- 
ginning, the most difficult part still remained, 
wliiist the citadel was /in the possession of the 
Spartansi with a garrison of fifteen hundred men» 
besides a great number of citizen^ and others, 
who had fied to them for protection, and declared 
themselves ion their 8ide« 

i-'Eady the n^rt piorntrig, the Atl>enians sent 
five thousao^d fbot and two thousand hor^e to 
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the liddidtatite erf Ptelopidasj several other bo- 
dies of troops also came in from all the cities of 
Boeotia>, so that the citadel being hemmed rounds 
and despairing of success from without^ surren- 
dered at discretion. 

The Thebans having thus acquired their free- 
dom, the Spartans were resolved, at any rate, 
to take the lead in the afiairs of Greece ; and, 
having incensed the st&tes beyond measuret 
attempted to seize upon the Piraeus, and thus 
made the Athenians their irreconciteable ene- 
mies. « Agesilaus was pitched upon to command 
the army that was to humble the Grecian states. 
His name struck a terror into the Thebans ; and 
his forces, which amounted to near twenty 
thousand men, increased their fears* The The- 
bans, therefore, instead of attempting to at- 
tack, were contented to stand upon their de- 
fence, and possessed themselves of a hill near 
the city. Agesilaus detached a party of light 
armed men, to provoke them to come down 
and give him battle ; which they declining, he 
drew out his whole forces, in order to attack 
them. Chabrias, who commanded the merce- 
naries on the part of the Thebans, ordered his 
men to present themselves, and keep their ranks 
in close order, with their shields laid down at 
their feet, their spears advanced, one leg put 
forward, and the knee upon the half-bend. 
Agesilaus finding them prepared in this manner 
to receive him, and that they stood, as it wiere, 
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i» dfiim<;e pf hjin, (boitghf fiV to p}tb4f»v hm 
vmyt «n4 contiHrted him«»lf with raviififtg the 

so much upon it, that he prQf)yr«il hJtl 8t»t»9 ^ 
b« wec$fl<> i^ th»t p9fftira. 

v«ke4 « pwerfiil Q09ff4em«y> gfw SFeg^ :4«y 

Thfb»)M <»9fci?»ttal)y gfSF IN4wi .aii4 jnrtf»«l 
«f «ontiquipg to 4ef494 tb#«a$$)viii ^th iiSh 
ouJ^* »Hmd(«fl ti^P «Bfvp>3r Yfitk. «oiiffife«Ml sMt 
««w. T/tHHigh ih9 bftttW^ ^gh^ b«<i9v«0n 4h#$« 
«t»(9« W6r« ffeitber rfglniisF nor ifufmvfi, yet tfai«y 

them i9ir th^ gP«»f; iMdpj^kiflgs wMiAti wufi 
«h9rtly fio foUov. P«jlppj4«. who ^eMled (hem 
»t; ibe l»att)9 fff TAQ«gm> pI«W tb§ '^ar^i p<m-, 
mftoder wllh his qvp him^, At tl;^ Wtlllf) 9f 
Tearfu, with very Mn#q«al fipwi* bflpqj f Jfaegf 
body pf ^« #wwny tp iigl^. 

A9 jt Wftfl Um hn^ io whi«b ^fl^pidas ^| 
dtepll^ 1^9 Wpflrfpr^ of h^ pSiHiry jtiilfntfb 

»n4 98 it W4# >t 4fi9 1^ ^ §mm9»^ th^ Qf (h 

C«a« ftotefl. tl¥«t tm!» fMfiif^ /spirH RW fW& ^^4 

flwrinh in «th«? r^i9m b«»J4«» A©?^ Uiat jIm 
OQ the b9nls» of tbfl %«)«as, it c»m»ot ^y^ |m 
4fifn»«4 A «very intwAitiog .ip4 4iniwr|Mit 9§ft 
j^iApi4a»h94 caP9 ^ ^ rmt»ti§n pf .*t^Ml(iqg 
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Qf«bpm«OMSt which wm gftrnsgned bjr tb« Spar- 
tans: b^ tb^r^fi^r^ m^rchfd #gwnrt it with an 
armyt coflW^tiqg of thrw hundred foot and 
forty hpr«e i hwt uppn hiring that a larga body 
of SpartaM were haftepiog to it3 relief, he 
thoqght it prudent tP Wtir^. Jo bf s retreat, he 
fell in with tbi« reinfpr(jeinent near Tegyra; and, 
finding a battle inevitables he proposed to en«> 
gage thein* He ordered hii horse to begin the 
uttack ? his foQtt whieh he had ranged in a masi. 
t^rly wanger, he led up, with all posaible speed, 
%q support the horse. The action now became 
genera), and was suppprted with animofiity and 
vigour pq both sides;. Gorgolepn, however, and 
Theoppn)pu4> whp eommanded the Sparuns, 
falling early in the eogageaient, those who 
fought near tP them were either slain or put to 
^ightj and that ptpuck such a terror into the 
minds of the rest of their trppps, that they re«> 
tired immediately tp either «de, opening a pas- 
fsage for the Tbehans to prosecute their naardi. 
But a ?afo retreat was not the sole object of 
Pelopi4s»*ft wishes; -the recent success of his 
arm* stimulated him tp attempt something of 
higher moment} he therefore drew up his men 
afresh, renewed the battle, and, after much 
slaughter of the enemy, thoroughly routed and 
dispersed them* The Thebans thus gained more 
reputatipn and advantage frpm th^r retreat, than 
they fiould have gained by the most complete 
fuccesh in their priginal design of attacking 
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Orcfaoiiiermis« This defeat was the most signal 
disgrace wi£h which the Sj^artans had ever inet. 
Hitherto^ they had never known what it was to 
yie)d everi to an equal army. At Tegyra, they 
were vanquished by a force not one^third of 
their own.^ It must, however, be acknowledged, 
that these three hundred foot were the flower 
and pride of the Theban army. They were 
distinguished by the name of The Sacred BaU 
talioTU They were as remarkable for their fide- 
lity to each other, as fdr their strength and 
courage ; ' they were linked by the bonds of 
common friendship, and were sworn to stand 
by each other in the most dangerous extremis 
ties. Thus united, they became invincible, and 
generally turned the scale of vidtory in their fa- 
vour, for a succession of years, until they were 
at last cut down, as one man, by the Macedonian 
phalanx under Philip. 

A peace of short continuance followed these 
successes of the Thebans; but they soon fell 
into tumults and seditions again^ The inha*- 
bitants of Zacinthus and Corcyra, having ex- 
pelled their magistrates, put themselves under 
the protection of Athens, and r^ulsed the Spar- 
tans, who attempted to restore their magistrates 
by force. 

About the same time, the inhabitants of Ha- 
tsea, applying to their old friends, the Athenians, 
for their protection and alliance, the Thebans 
took offence at it, and demolished the town ; and 
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soon after did the same by Tbespjae. The 
Athenians were so highly incensed at the treat- 
ment of those two citie9, which had deserved so 
well of the cbmmon cause in ,the Persian war, 
that they would act no longer in conjutiction with 
the Thebans; and, upon their breaking with 
them, the affairs of Greece took a new and un- 
expected turn. 

. It now began to appear that the Thiebatns were 
growing into powerj and while Sparta and Athene 
were weakening each other by routuiil Contests, 
this state, which had enjoyed all the emoluments 
without any of the expenses of the war, was every 
day growing more vigorous and independent. 
The Thebans, who now began to take the lead in 
the affairs of Greece, were naturally a hardy and 
robust people, of slow intellects, and strong con- 
i^itutions. It was a constant maxim with them; 
to side either with Athens or Sparta in theur 
Sfiutual contests^ and whichsoever they inclined 
to, they were generally of weight enough to turn 
the balance. However, they had hitherto fnade 
no farther use of that weight than to secure 
themfselves ; but the spirit which now appeared 
among them was. first implanted by Felopidas, 
their deliverer from the Spartan, yokej but still 
farther carried to its utmost height , by i^ami- 
nondas, who now began to figure iq th^ affairs of 
Greece. 

Epaminondas was one of those few exalted 
character^, who have scai^ce ai^y vice* and aU 
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mofct ev^ry virttie, to distinguish them fiom the 
r^i of mafikbd. Itiougb, in the begitinrng, 
posdddsed of every quality tiecessiry fof the ser^ 
vice of the state, he chose to lead a private life^ 
eddployed lift the study of philost^y^ and thm^ 
itig an ei^atfiple of the ffiost ri^d observaiice of 
all ite doctrin«s« 

Truly a philosopher, and poor out of tarte^ he 
diipisied fjche$> \^ithbut afl^ctiug any reputa- 
tion ftom that eontempt i and^ if Justin may be 
believed) he coveted glory u little as he did 
fAoneyi It was always agaii^t his will that com^ 
finands were conferred upo& hitn ;*aild be behaved 
himielfi when invested with theMy in such a mm* 
i\tt as did mote honour to dignities, than digtii- 
ties did to hinii 

-' Though poor himself, and without any estate^ 
bis very poverty^ by drawing npoti him the eSi^ 
teeM and confidence of the rich, gave him the 
opportunity of doing good to t^ers^ One of 
his friends being in great ^necessity/ Epamition^ 
das st^nt hitti to a very rich citi^^n, with oi-d^s 
to ask him fbr k thousand (drowns in bis name t 
I'hat rich man coming to his house, to know 
bis motives for directing his friend to him tipoii 
such ati errand,^-**' Why/^ replied Epaminon^ 
das, <' it IS because this honest man is in waiit> 
andyou^ are richv**' Pond of leisure^ which he 
devoted to the study of philosophy, he shunned 
public employ mentsi and made no interest but 
to bb e^oluded from them. His »odefatiOA cotu 
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vered kim at Ust. He wai e^kti^ fh>m h& »oIi- 
Md^ by fdri^e, lo b« placed at thd bend 6f ftt^totet^ ; 
and b@ detnomM^Med^ tb« phildSdpby) fbbugh 
geneirally held in ^ntimpt by thoM whOaSpit^ 
u th« gtofy of ftfttid^ Id wonderfully us^l Iti 

fbrtfiifig betiOW ; fot it Wftft^ in hift ophiidt)^ si gf «ftt 

adviiu^e towardd eofi^utring &n ^ei»y) to km^ 
how to eonqt^r ^m^^ ^Ifi In th6 scl^odh of 
pbilom>^byi andi«ntly, w«ri tiAgbt tb« gr^Bt 
ifiUximi of tf ue policy ^ the ruled of ^iti^jry kittd 
of duty; tb« Motive for a tme disch^rg^ of 
thim) wbAt w« owe to our eoudtryj tbe Hgbt 
me of authority ; wherein true «ourtige <!oiim^ ; 
iti a WOrdi thd qualitied that form the good di- 
tk^to, stacedm^tH ^tiA gre&t tapuiih } «tid bn all 
theie EpantiyiOUdad e:^«elled% 

Hd po^essed nil the ortiaments of the mAM. 
U(A had the taltot of ^peakiog ii^ p«rfbetioti) nod 
was well verged io the ttio&t sublimo M^nMei; 
but k irtodedt reserve th few a veil over all tho^ 
«i^ddlent qUaliti^^^ Which dtill augtneilted i^htk 
talu«i afid of Whi^h hn kn^W tfot Wbit itlH^ to 

b« o&t«»tatiot^d. Spintharu^, ifi giviog his cha- 
racter, tiaid) That be »evor had met with a uiati 
who kYi«w more aud apote le^^ 

Sudh vfM the gt^et&A app^^ml to cotfiaaand 
the Thoba» armyi ai>d act ifi eotijuueti^tt with 
I^tlopida^, wiih whom lio bad th6 tnoat p^rfbot 
«tid tho taOM <JiJ«tot«re«Md IHeiidah^^ This 
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State being left out in the general treaty df peace, 
and thua having the Spartans and Athenians 
confedei;^ited agaipst it, they appeared under 
the utmost consternation, and all Greece look- 
ed upon them as lost aqd undone. The Spar- 
tans ordered levies to be made in all parts of 
Greece that sided with them ; and Cleombro- 
tus, their general, marched towards the froh- 
tiers of Bceotia, secure of victory* Willing, 
however, to give his hostilities an air of }us- 
tice, he sent to demand of the Thebans, that 
they should reftore the cities that they had 
usurped, to their; liberties; that they should 
rebuild; those th^ had. demdished before, and 
make restitution for all their former wrongs. 
To this it was replied, " That the Thebans 
;were accountable to none but Heaven for their 
conduct/' Nothing now remained, on both 
.sidi^ but to prepare for action. Epaminon- 
das immediately raised all the trdops he could, 
,and began his march. His army did not 
amount to six thousand .men ; and the enemy 
had abQve four times that number. As seve- 
ral bad omens were urged to prievait his set- 
tiog out, he replied only by a verse from Ho- 
,raer, of which the sense is. There is but one good 
omen — to fight for one's country. However, to 
reassure the sold^s, by n^ure superstitious, 
:aad whom be ol^rvedito l^e discpujfaged, he 
instructed several, persons to qODrie fr(m dif- 
ferent places, aod report du^riq^^ and oni^na 
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in his favour^ which revived the spirit and hopes 
of his troops* 

Epaminondas had wisely taken care to ^secure 
a pass, which would have shortened Cleombro- 
tus's march ^considerably. The latter, after hav- 
ing taken a large coippassi arrived at Leuctra, 
a small town of Boeotia, betw^een Plata^a and 
Thespiae. Both parties consulted whether they 
should give battle, which Cleombrotus xesolved 
t4d do, by the advice of his officers.; who repre- 
sented to him, that af he declined %htiqg with 
such a superiority of troops, it would confirm 
the current report, that he secretly favoured 
the Thebans. The former had an (essential rea- 
son for hastening a battle before the arrival of 
the troops, which the «nemy daily ejcpected: 
however, the six generals, who formed the coun- 
cil of waftf differing in their sentiments, the 
seventh, who was Pelopidas, came in very good 
time to join the three that were for fighting; 
and, his .opinion carrying the question, the bat* 
tie was resolved upon. 

The two armies were} very unequal in numbers 
that of the Lacedaemonians, as has been said, 
consisted of twenty^four thoiisand foot* and six- 
teen hundred horse; the Thebans had only six 
thousand foot, .and ibur.^hqndred horse, but all 
of them x^hoice troQps^, ./initiated by their ex« 
perience in war, and determined to conquer or 
die. The Lacedemonian cavalry, composed of 
men picked up by chance, withoiiM; vakmr, and 
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ill disciirfiDed, was s» much ioferior to their 
enemies in ccoiragey as superior in number* 
The infantry could not be depended on« except 
the Lflcedsraumians; ti^ allies, as has been 
said^ having engaged in the war with reluc- 
tance, because they did not approve the mo-^ 
tive of it^ and being, besides, dissatisfied with 
the Lacedflsmonians. 

The ability of the generals of either side sup- 
plied the place of numerous armies, especiidly 
of the Theban^ who was the most accomplished 
soldier. of his times. He was supportcfd by 
Pelopidas, with whom he had formerly fought 
and bled, and who was then at the head of the 
Sacred BattaKon, composed of three hundred 
Thebans, united in a strict friendship and af- 
fection, and Engaged, under a particular oath, 
never to fly, but to defend each otiier to the 
last* 

Upon the day of battle th^ two armies drew up 
on a plain. Cleotnbrotus was upon the rights at 
the head of a body consisting of Lacedasmoni^Ds, 
in whom he coiifid^ most) and whose ^files were 
twelve feet deep : To take the advantage which 
his superiority of horse gave him in an open 
country^ be posted them in i)*ont of his Lacedse- 
medians. Ard^idamus, the son of Agesilaus, 
was at the heid of thfe alli^s^ it/>ho formed the 
left wing. 

Epaminondas, who resolved to charge with his 
left» which he coipmanded in person, strength- 
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jenei it idth the choice of his heavy-^ftraied 
troops^ whom he drew up fifty deep:: The Sacred 
^tttalicm was upon his left» and closed the wii^^ 
4he rest of his iafantiy were posted upon his 
xight» in an oblique line, wfaich^ Uie fartl^r it ex- 
tended, was the more distant from the ^eoemy. 
By this uncommon dispositiooit his design was^ to 
clover his flank on the right; to keep off his right 
wing, as a kind of raierved body» that he might 
not hazard the event of tl^ battle upon the 
weakest part of his army; and to begin the 
action with his left wing, where his best troops 
were posted, to turn the whc^ weight of the 
4)attle i^on Oeombrotus and ihe Spartans. He 
i¥as assured, that if he could penetrate the La- 
<:ediasmonian phalanx, the rest of the jurmy would 
«oon be put to the rout. As for his horse, he 
disposed tiaem, ai\;er the enemy s ^cample, in the 
front of his Ipft 

^vThe actioifi begatn with the cavalry. As. the 
Thebans were better mounted, and hraver troops 
than the LaeedaQmonian horse, the latter were 
not loog^ before they were broke, and driven 
upon the in&ntry, which they put into some 
confusion. Epaminondas, iqllowing his horse 
close, marched swiftly up to CIeon]i)rotUfl, and 
fell upon his phalanx with all the weight ci his 
heavy battalion. The latter^ to make a diver- 
flion, detached a body of troops, with orders to 
take Epaminondas irt flank, and to surround him. 
Pelopidas, upon sight of that movement, ad- 
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vaneed, with incredible speed and bddness, at 
the head of the Sacred Battalion, to prevent the 
enemy's design, find flanked Cleombrotus himsdf, 
who, by that sudden and unexpected attad^, was 
pat into disorder. The battle was very fierce 
and dbsUnate; and whilst Cleombrotus could 
act, the victory continued in suspense, and de- 
clared for neither party. But when he fell dead 
with his wounds, the Thebans, to complete the 
victoiy, and the Lacedaemonians, to avoid the 
shame of abandoning the body of their king, re- 
doubled their effi>rts, and a great slaughter 
ensued on both sides. The Spartans fought with 
so much fury about the body, that at length they 
gained their point, and carried it off. Animated 
by so glorious an advantage, they proposed to 
return to the charge, which would, perhaps, have 
proved successful, had the allies seconded their 
ardour; but the left wing seeing the Lacedae- 
monian phalanx broken, and believing all lost, 
especially when they heard that the king was 
dead, took! to flight, and drew off the rest of the 
army. Epaminondas followed them vigorously, 
and killed a great number in the pursuit. The 
Thebans remained masters of the field of battle, 
erected a trophy, and permitted the eneipy to 
bury their dead. 

The Lacedaemonians had never received such 
a blow. The most bloody defeat, till then, had 
scarce ever cost theoi more than four or five 
hundred of their citizens^ Here they lost four 
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thoi^sand men, of whom one thousand were La- 
cedaemonians, and four hundred Spartans, out of 
seven hundred who were in the battle. The 
Thebans had only three hundred men killed, 
among whom were four of their citizens* 

The city of Sparta was at that time celebrating 
the Gymnastic games, and was full of strangers, 
whom curiosity had brought thither. When the 
couriers arrived from Leuctra with the terrible 
news of their defeat, the Ephori, though per- 
fectly sensible of all the consequences, and that 
the Spartan empire had received a mortal wound, 
would not permit the representations of the 
theatre to be suspended, nor any changes in the 
celebration of the festival. They sent to every 
family the names of their relations who were 
killed, and staid in the theatre to see that the 
dances and games were continued, without in- 
terruption, to the end* It is not easy to deter- 
mine whether we ought to ascribe this supine 
and unprecedented conduct of the Ephori to 
their desire of concealing from the people the 
desperate state in which their affairs then were, 
or to that luxury and dissipation which had be- 
gun to corrupt even Sparta itself. 

The next day, in the morning, the loss of each 
family being known, the fathers and relations 
of those who had died in the battle met in the 
public place, and saluted and embraced each 
other with great joy and serenity in their looks, 
whilst the others ktfpt themselves close in their 
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Mouses; or if necessity obliged tbem ta go^ 
abroad, it was with a sadness and dejection of 
aspect, which sensibly expressed their angvish^ 
and affliction. That difierence was still more 
remarkable in the women : grief» stbneet tears^ 
distinguished those who expeeted the return of 
their sons f but such as bad lost their sons^ were 
seen hurrying to the temple,, to thank the gods,, 
and congratulating each other vpon their glory 
and good fortune. 

One great point under immediate comidera* 
tion, was concerning those wha bad fied out of 
tiie battle. They were, by tim kw, m that case^ 
to be degraded from aH honom*, and rendered 
infamous, insomuch that it was a* disgrace to in-^ 
termarry with them t they were to appear pub* 
licly in mean and dirty habits^ widi patched 
and party-coloured garments, and to ga half 
shaved; and whoever met them in the streets^ 
might insult and beat (^eni, and tht^ were not 
to make any resistance. This^ was so severe a 
law,, and such numlyers had incurred the pe- 
nalties of it^ many of whom were of great ft- 
milies and interest, that they apprehended the 
execution of it might occasion oome public 
eommotiohs; besides,^ that these citizens, such 
as they were, could visry ill be ^areH at tbis^ 
tfimt^ when they wanted to recruit the army* 
Under this difficulty they gave Agesilaus a power 
even over the laws, to di^iense with them, to 
abrogistte them» or to enact inch ivew ones as the 
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present exigency required. He wobld not abo-* 
lisfaj or malie any variation in the law itself} 
but fl»ide avpublic declaration. That it should 
lie 4onnant for that slo^^ day, but revive and 
be in full force again on the moitow ; and by 
that expedient be saved tbe citizens froo) in- 
famy, 

iSk) great a victory was followed by instanta- 
neous etifeclts : Numbers of tbe Grecian states, 
that bad hitherto remained neuter, now dedared 
in favour c^the conquerors, and increased their 
army to the amount of seventy thcmsand men. 
EpaMunobdas entered Laconia with an army, 
the twelfth part of which were not Tbebans; 
and, toding a country ikttherto untouched by 
an enemy, he ran through it with fire and 
swor4» destroying and plundering as far as the 
river Euijotas. 

The river wns, at t^sat time, very much swdn 
by the mdting of tbe snow ; and the Thefaons 
fpund more difficulty in pas»ng it than they ex- 
pected, as w^U from tbe rapidity as the ex- 
treme coldness of tbe water* As Epaminondas 
was passing at the head of bb infwtry, some of 
tbe iS^artans shewed btm to Agesilaus^ who, af- 
ter having attentivdy ccmsidered and followed 
him with bis eyes a long time, could not help 
crying xHit, in admiration of his valour. Oh ! the 
monder-workif^ man I The Thdbian general, 
, however, contented himself with overrunning 
the country, without att^npting any tl^mg upon 
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Sparta ; and, entering Arcadia, reinstated it m^ 
all its former privileges and liberties. The Lace- 
daemonians bad) some time before,^ stripped the 
harmless natives of all their possessions, and 
obliged; them to take refege amongst strangers* 
Their country was equal in extent to Laconia, 
and as fertile as the best in Greece* Its ancient 
inhabitants, wba were dispersed in different re- 
gions of Greece^ Italy, and Sicily, on the first 
notice given, them, returned with incredible 
joy, animated by the love of their country, na- 
tural to all men, and almost as mtich by their 
. hatred of the Spartans, which length <^ time 
had only increased. They built themselves a 
city, which,, from the ancient name, was called 
Messenci 

After performing such signal exploits^ Pelo- 
pidas and Epaminondas, the Theban general, 
. once more returned home, not to share the tri- 
umphs and acclamations* of their fellow-citizenlis, 
but to answer the accusations that were laid 
i^ainst them : they were now both summoned 
as criminals against the state, for having retain- 
ed their posts four months beyond the time li- 
mited by law. This offence was capital by the 
laws of Thebes } and those who stood up for 
the constitution, were very earnest in having 
it observed with punctuality. Felopidets was the^ 
first cited before the tribunal : he defended him- 
self with less* force and greatness of mind, than 
. was expected from a man of his character, by 
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nature warm and fiery. That valour^ which 
was haughty and intrepid in fight, forsook him 
before his judges* Hiif air and discmirse, which 
had something timid and tow in it, denoted a 
man who was afraid of death, and did not in the 
least ii^cline the judges in his fisivoiir, , who ac- 
quitted him, not without difficulty. Epaminon- 
das, on the contrary, apj^ared with all the confi- 
dence of conscious innocence: instead of justify-^ 
ing himself, he enumerated his actions ; be re-* 
peated, in haughty terms, in what mamner he had 
ravaged Laconia, re-established Messenia, and re- 
united Arcadia in one body. He concluded with 
saying, that he should die with pleasure, if the 
Thebans would renounce the sole glory of those 
actions to him, and declare that he had done 
them by his own authority, and without their 
participation. All the voices were in his favour ; 
and be returned from his trials as he used to 
return from battle, with glory and universal 
applause. Such dignity has true valour, that 
it, in a manner,, seizes the admiration of man- 
kind by force. This manner of reproaching 
them had so gx>od an efiect, that his enemies 
declined any fkrther prosecution ; and he, with 
his colleague, was honourably acquitted.. His 
enemies, however, jealous of his glory, with a 
design to afiront him, caused him to be elected 
the city scavenger : he accepted the place with 
tbanksy and declared^ That, instead <^ derivii^g 
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honour from his office, he would gire it c^goity 
in his taro. 

In the mean time, the Spartansr struck with 
coostermtion at their late d^^^^ applied ta 
the AHienians for succour ; who, after aome he- 
sitatioB, determined to assist them with all tlmi 
forces; and. a slight advanti^e the fi^artaos had 
gaioed over the AroidiaDs, in whieh tibey did 
not lose a man, gave ajfffmnsiag dawn of sucieeasr 
The Peraiah kii^ was abo applied to for .assist^ 
ance in die eonfisder^icy ag^dnat TbeUea; hut 
Pelopidas, tmdertaking an embasisy to that court, 
frustrated dieir purpose^ and induced that great 
monarch to stBnd neuter. 

Thebes^ 'being thus rid of so powerful an ene^ 
my, had lelss fears of withstanding the confede- 
racy of Sparta and Athens; but a new and an 
nnexpeoted power was now growing" up agamst 
them; a power wthtch was one day about to 
swallow up the liberties of Gitece, and ^ive laws 
to all mankind* 

Some years before this, Jason, the king of 
Flier®, was chosen genial of the Thessaliaos, 
by 1^ CKNismit of the people : He twas at the 
bead of an army of er^t thoij^and horse, 
and twenty thousand heaYy-armed foot, without 
reel^ning light infantry; and might have im- 
dertaken any thing with uich a body of well- 
disciplined and intrq>id ttoops, who had an en- 
tire confid^ice in the valoixr and conduct of their 
commander. Death prevented his designs; 
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her was assassimated by persons who bad long 
before conspired his destructioDr His two bro<- 
thers,. Polydorus and Polyphron, were substittated 
in his place: The laMer of whom killed the 
other^ for the sake of reignmg alone ; and was 
soott after killed himself, by Mexsmder of Ffie-^ 
18^9 who seized the government, under the pre* 
Hence of revenging tl^ death of Polydoras his 
father. Against hiin Pelopidas was sentr The 
Theban general sooa compelled Alexander to 
make Jiubnnssion to him; and attempted, by 
mild usage, to change the natural brutality of 
his disposition. But Alexander, long addicted 
to a debauehed life, and possessed of insatiable 
avarice, secretly withdrew from all constraint, 
resolving to ^eize an opportunity of revei^e. It 
was not till some time after, tbsd this opportu* 
nity oflfered ; &»t Pelepidas being iq3poinfted am« 
bassador to Alexander, who was at that time at 
the head of a powerAsl anny^ be was seized 
npon, and made prisoner, contrary to ail the 
laws of nations wid humanity. It w<as in vain 
that the Thebahs complaiined of thvs infraction 
of Jaws i it was in vain that they sent a power- 
ful army, but headed by indifferent generals, 
to revenge the insult: their army refturned 
witboitt effect, and Alexander treated his pri- 
soners >yith the utmost severity^ It was led 
for Epaminondas to bring the tyrwnt to reason. 
Entering Thessalia, at the head of a powerful 
army, his name spread such terror, that the 
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tyrant offered terms of submission, and delivered 
up Pelopidas from prison. 

Pelopidas was scarce freed from confinement^ 
when he resolved to punish the tyrant for his 
perfidy and breach of faith. He led a body of 
troops against Alexander, to a place called Cy- 
.nocephalus, where a bloody battle ensued, in 
which the Thebans were victorious; but Pelo- 
pidas was unfortunately slain. His countrymen 
considered those successes very dearly earned, 
which they had obtained at the expense of his 
life*. The lamentations for him were general ; his 
funeral was magnificent, and his praises bound- 
less. Alexander himself, soon after, was killed 
by Thebe his wife, and his three brothers, who, 
long shocked at his cruelties, had resolved to rid 
the worjid of such a monster. The account has 
it, that he slept every night guarded by a dc^, 
in a chamber which was ascended by a ladder. 
Thebe allured away the dog, and covered the 
j*eps of the ladder with wool, to prevent noise; 
and then,, with the assistance of his^ brothers, 
stabbed him ia several parts of his body. 

In thQifPeao time, the war between the The- 
bans and the Spartans "Wm carried on with 
undbated vigour. The Theban troops were 
headed by their favourite general Epaminon- 
das; those of Sparta by Agesilaiis, the only 
man in Oreece that wa^ then able to c4)pose 
him. 
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T'he first attempt of Epaminondas, in this cam- 
paign, marked his great abilities, and his skill 
in the art of war. Being informed that Agesilaus 
had begun his inarch to Mantinea, and had left 
l3ut few citizens to defend Sparta at home, he 
marched directly thither by night, with a design 
to take the city by surprise, as it had neither 
walls nor troops to defend it ; but, luckily, Age- 
silaus was apprized of his design, and dispatch- 
ed one of his horse to advise the city of its dan- 
ger ; soon after, arriving with a powerful succour 
in person, he had scarce entered the town, when 
the Thebans were seen passing the Eurotas, and 
coming on against the city« Epaminondas, who 
perceived that his design was discovered, thought 
it incumbent on him not to retire without «ome 
attempt. He therefore made his troops advance, 
and, making use of valour instead of stratagem, , 
he attacked the city at several quarters, pene- 
trated as far as the public place, and seized that 
part of Sparta which lay upon the hither side 
of the river. Agesilaus made head every where, 
and defended himself with much more valour 
than could be expected from his years. He saw 
well, that it was not now a time, as before, to 
3pare himself, and to act only upon the defen- 
Bive ; but that he had need of all his courage and 
intrepidity, and to fight with all the vigour of 
despain His son Archidamus, at the head of 
the Spartan youth, behaved with incredible va- 
lour, wherever the danger was greatest j and 
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with bis small troths atopf)ed the enemy, atWl 
made bead against them on all sides. /^ 

A young Spartan, named Isadas» distingui^eA 
himself particularly in this actioiL He was very 
handsome in the facei perfectly well shaped, of 
an advantageous stature, and in the flower of 
his youth; he had neither armour nor clothes 
upon his body, which shone with oil ; he held 
a spear in one hand, and a sword in the other. 
In this condition he quitted his house, with the 
utmost eagerness; and breaking through the 
press of the Spartans tiiat fought, he threw him* 
i^lf upon the enemy, gave mortal wounds at 
every blow, and laid all at his feet who opposed 
him, without receiving any hurt himself. Whe- 
ther the enemy were dismayed at bo astonishi^ 
ing a sight, or whether, says Plutardi, the gods 
took pleasure in preserving him upon account 
of his extraordinary valour, remains a question. 
It is said, the Ephori decreed him a crown after 
the battle^ in honour of his exploits ; but after- 
wards fined him a thousand drachmas, for having 
exposed himself to so great a danger without 
arms. 

Epaminondas, thus failing in his design, was 
resolved, I)efore he laid down his command, 
which was near expiring, to endeavour to effect 
something that might compensate for his failure. 
In order to protect Sparta, Agesilaus had with- 
drawn all the troops from Mantinea: thither, 
therefore, Epaminondas resolved to betid his 
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course; Being* determined to attack the town, 
iie dispatched a troop of horse to view its situa- 
tion, and to clear the £e^ of strag^ers. But 
just before they had reached Mantineor an army 
of six thousand Athenian auxiliaries arrived by 
fied, who^ without taking any refreshment either 
to their men or horses, rushed out without the 
city, and attacked and defeated the Theban 
horse. In the mean time, Epaminondas waa ad- 
vancing with his whole army, with the enemy 
close upon his rear« Finding it impossible to ac- 
complish his purpose before he was overtaken, 
lie determined to halt and give them battle. He 
bad now got within a short way of the town, 
which has had the honour of giving its name to 
the conflict of tb^t day; a conflict the most 
^endid, and best contested, that ever flgured in 
the hfetory of any country. 

The Greeks had never fought among them- 
selves with more numerous armies: the Lace* 
dasmonians consisted of more than twenty thou- 
sand fbot and two thousand horse ; the Thebana 
of thirty thousand f6oi and three thousand horse. 
Upon the right wing of the former, the Manti- 
neans, Arcadians, and LacedaBmonians, were 
fK)sted in one line; the £lean« and Achaeans, 
who were the weakest of their troops, had the 
centre; and the Athenians alone composed the 
left wing. In the other army, the Thebans and 
Arcadians were on the left, the Argives on the 
right, and the other allies in the centre: the 
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cavalry on . each side were disposed in the 
wings. 

The Theban general marched in the same 

order of l^attle in which he intended to fights 

that he might not be obb'ged^ when he came up 

.with the enemy, to lose, in disposing of his army, 

the precious time which. could not be recovered. 

He did not march directly, and with his front 
to the enemy^ but in a cdumn upon the hills, 
with his left wing foremost, as if he did not in- 
tend to fight that day- When he was over- 
against them, at a quarter (^4 leaguers distance, 
be made. the troops halt, and lay down theii; 
arms, as if he designed to encamp there. The 
enemy, in effect, were deceived by this stand ; 
and, reckoning no longer upon a battle, they 
quitted their arms, dispersed themselves about 
the camp, and suffered that ardour to be extin- 
guished, which the near approach of a battle is 
wont to kindle in the hearts of soldiers. 

Epaminondas, however, by suddenly wheeling 
bis troops to the right, having changed his co- 
lumn into a line, and haviog drawn out the 
choice troops, whom he had in bis march 
posted in front, made them ,<]ouble their files 
upon the froat of his left wing, to add to its. 
strength, and to put it into a condition to attack 
in a point the Lacedaemonian phalanx, which, 
by the movements he had made, faced it directly. 

He ordered the centre and right wing of bjs 

5^ 
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army to move very slow, and to halt before they 
came up with the enemy, that he m^ht not ha^ 
zard the event of the battle upon troops of which 
he had no great opinion. 

He expected to decide the victory by that 
body of chosen troops which he commanded in 
person, and which he bad formed into a column 
to attack the enemy in a wedge-like point. He 
assured himself, that if he could penetrate the 
Lacedaemonian phalanx, in which the enemy's 
principal force consisted, he should not find it 
difficult to rout the rest of the army, by cbarg* 
ing upon the right and left with his victorious 
troops. 

But thdt he might prevent the Athenians in 
the left wing fi'om coming to the sup|)ort of 
their right against his intended attack, he made 
a detachment of his horse and foot advance out 
of the line, and posted them upon a rising 
ground, in readiness to flank the Athenians, as 
well as to cover his right, and to alarm them, 
and give them reason to apprehend being taken 
in flank and rear themselv^, if they advanced 
to sustain their right. 

After having disposed his whole army in this 
manner, he moved on to charge the enemy with 
the whole weight of his column. They were 
strangely Surprised when they saw Epaminondas 
advance towards them in this order, and resumed 
their arms, bridled their horses^ and made all the 
haste they coiild to their ranks. 

^ VOL. 1. c c 
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Whilst Epaminondas onirched against* tRe ene«^ 
my, the cavalfj that covered, his flank on the left, 
the besfe at that time in Greece, entirely com* 
posed of Thebans and Thessah'ans» had orders^ 
to • attack the enemy's horse. The Theban ge- 
aeral, whom nothing escaped, bad artfully be- 
stowed boW'^men^ dingers^ and dart-men, in the- 
stttervals of his horse, m order to begin the dis* 
«fders of the enemy's iSavalry^. by a previoas dts^ 
^ifaarge jof a shower of arrows^ stones and javelins 
tspon them* The other army had neglected to 
tijike the 3ame precaution >; and had been guilty 
lOfATicttber fault, not less considerable, in giving, 
as much depth to the sq^uadrons as^ 4f they had 
heen a phalanx.^ By this means their hprse were 
incapable of supporting long the charge of the 
Thebans.' After having made several ineffectual 
attacks, with great loss, they were obliged to re*- 
tire behind tbeir infantry. 

In the mean time Epaminondas^ witk hi^ 
J^dy of foot, had charged the Lacedsemonian 
phalanx. The troops fought on both sides witk 
ificredibie ardour, both the Thebans and Lace- 
daemonians being resolved to perish, rather than^ 
yield the glory of arms to their rivals. They 
began fighting ^mth their spears; but these 
being soon broken in the fury of the combat, they 
charged each other sword in hand.. Tbere^st- 
ance wai ecjnally obstinate, and the slaughter 
very great on both srdes^ The troops demising 
danger, and desiring only to disttnguisb tbemw 
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selves by the greatness of their actions^ chose 
rather to di^ in their ranks, than to lose a st^ of 
their grounds 

The furious slaughter on both sides having 
ecmtinued a great while, without the victory 
inclining to either, Epaminondas, to force it to 
declare for him, thought it his duty to make an 
^xtraordtnary effort in person, without regard 
to the danger of his own life. He formed, there^* 
fore, a troop of the bravest and most determined 
about hiin, and putting himself at the head of 
them, made a vigorous charge upon the enemy, 
where the battle was most warm, and wounded 
the general of the Lacedaemonians with the first 
javelin he threw^ This troop, by his example, 
having wounded or killed all that stodd in their 
way, broke and pfenetrated the phalanx* The 
Lacedaemonians, dismayed by the presence of 
Eparaihondas, and overpowered by the weight of 
that intrepid party, were induced to give ground. 
Thfe gross of the Theban troops, animated by 
their general's example and success, drove back 
the enemy upon his right and left, and made 
great slaughter of them. But some troops of the 
Spartans, perceiving that Epamindndas aban- 
doned himself too much to his ardour, suddenly 
rallied, and, returning to the fight, charged him 
with a shower of javelins. Whilst he kept off 
part of those darts, shunned some of them, fenc-^ 
ed off others, and was fighting with the most 
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heroic ^lour to assure the victory to bis artnyv 
a Spartan, named Callicrates, gave him a mortal 
wound with a javelin in his breast, across his 
cuirasis. The wood of the javelin being broke 
off,, and the iron head continning in the wound, 
the torment was insupportable^ and he fell imme- 
diately. The battle began around him with new 
fury^ the one side usiBg their utmost endea- 
vours to take hitn aNve, and the other to save 
himr- The Thebans gained their point at last, 
and carried him off, after having .put the enemy 
to flight. 

After several different movements and alter- 
nate losses and disadvantages, the troops on both 
sides stood still, and rested upon their arms; 
and the trumpets of the two armies,, as if by 
eoilsent, sdunded> the retreat at the same time. 
Each party pFetendfed to* the victory, and erected 
a trophy: the Thebans, because they had de- 
feated the right wing,> and remained masters oC 
the field of battle; the Athenians, because they 
had cut the general's detachment in pieces r 
and,, from this point of boaour, both sides at 
first refused to ask leave to bury their dead; 
wbieh,. with the ancients, was confessing tbeir 
defeait. The Lacedsmdnians, howevier, sent 
first to demand that permission;: after which 
the rest had no thoughts but of paying the last 
.duties to the slain* 

In the mean time £p>iminondas had been 
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carried into the camp. The surgeons* after hav- 
iDg examined thewcund» declfrred, that he would 
expire as soon as the head of the dart was drawn 
out of it. Those words gave all that were pre- 
sent the utmost sorrow and affliction^ who were 
inconsolable on seeing so great a man on the pdint 
of expiring. For him, the only concern he ex- 
pressed was about his arms, and the fate of the 
•battle. When they shewed him his shield, and 
assured him that the Thdbans iiad gamed the 
victory, turning towards his friends with a adm 
and serene air, — ** All then is well," said he ; 
and soon after, upon drawing the head of the 
javelin out of his body^ he expired in the arms of 
victory. 

As -the glory of The'bes rose with Epaminon- 
tlas, «o it fell with him*; and he is, perhaps, the 
only Instance of one man being able to inspire 
his country with military glory, and lead it to 
conquest, without having had a predecessor, or 
leaving an imitator of his example. 

The battle of Mantinea was the greatest that 
ever was fought by Grecians against Grecians^ 
the whole strength of the country being drawn 
out, and ranged according to their different in- 
terests; and it was fought with an obstinacy 
equal to the importance of it— which was, the 
fixing the empire of Greece ; and this must of 
course have been transferred to the Thebans 
upon their victory, if they had not lost the 
ftuits of it by the death of their general^ who 
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was the s(9ul of all their counsels and designs. 
This blasted all tbeii: hopes, apd put put their 
sudden blaze of power ali^io^t as soon as it was 
kindled* However, they did not presently give 
up their pretensions ; they were still ranked 
among the leading states, and made several fur^- 
ther struggles; but they were faiot and inei^ 
fectualt and such as were rather for life and 
being, than for superiority and dominion. A 
peace, therefore, was proposed, which was rati- 
fied by all the states of Greece, except Sparta; 
the (onditions of which were, that every state 
should maintain what they possessed, and bold it 
iodependept of any other power. 

A state of repose followed this peace, in 
which the Grecian powers seemed to slacken 
from their fqrmer animosities ; aixd if we ex- 
cept an expedition upder Agesilaus into lSgypt» 
whither be went to assist Tachos, who had usurp- 
ed that kingdom^ there was little done for s^eral 
years following. 

It will be proper to give a short account of 
that expedition. Tachos, having usurped the 
supreme power in Egypt, applied to Agesilaus 
for aid against the Persian king, with whom he 
was at war. Agesilaus, through avarice, ^nd the 
hope of being preferred to the chief command^ 
readily complied; assuring the Spartans, that 
nothing but the interest of his couutry could 
have induced him to go into the service of a 
foreign prince. Being arrived in Egypt, all 
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were anxious to sqe a man who had acquired 90 
splendid. a reputatioti. Accordingly, great mol- 
titudes, of ev^ denomination, flocked to the 
place wb^e he was : but how much were tbe|r 
astonished^ when, instead of an elegant portly 
iigure, they found a little old man, of mean ap- 
pearance, lying on the grass, with his clothes 
threadbare^ and his hair uncombedii They were 
still more struck^ upon their offering him pre- 
sents of perfumes and other Egyptian luxuries::* 
—"Give these things,'^ he said, ** to my JSe- 
lots; Spartan freemen know not how to use 
them*'' fie was far from meeting with that sort 
of treatment from Tachos, which he had reason 
to expect. Instead of making iiim commands 
in chief, that prince would allow him no com*- 
mand but that of the mercenaries. Agesilaug^ 
of course, became disaffected to, Tachos, and 
joined with Nectanebus, his -nephew, who had 
.commenced hostilities against him. Tachos 
was soon driven out of the kingdom* Nectane^ 
J^tts, did not, however, enjoy a long tranquillity ; 
for he had hardly been proclaimed king^ when 
another competitor starting up, Egypt was again 
in arms. Nectanebus and Agesilaus were obliged 
to fortify themselves with their troops. ITi^ 
conduct of Agesilaus, during the siege, is much 
extolled. By his advice a successful sally was 
made, and Nectanebus peaceably seated on the 
throne. In return for his great services, the 
Spartan Jcing was presented with two hundred 
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«id Uiirtj talents of silver, and treated with 
every mark of gratitude and respect. In re- 
turning home, the ensuing winter, he was driven 
into the haven of Menelaus, which lies upon a 
desert spot of Africa, where he was attacked 
with an acute disease, and carried off, being 
upwards of eighty years of age, forty of which 
he had been king. \ 

The character of Agesilatis was compounded 
'of a variety of very opposite qualities. Against 
his pretensions to tlie regal power there were 
very strong prejudices, both with regard to his 
person, and his interest in the state : the first he 
conquered by his good-humour ; the second by 
the assistance of his friend Lysander. He was 
so fully convinced of the meanness of his ap- 
pearance, that he never would allow any statue 
of him to be erected during his lifetime ; and 
he entreated the Spartans that they would erect 
none after his death. He always paid the utmost 
deference and respect to the Senate, and to the 
^phorl ; the consequence of which was, that he 
was enabled to carry all his designs, by fresh 
acquisitions to the prerogative. He was re- 
markable for his abstinence and continence; 
adhering rigidly to the ancient Spartan mode of 
plainness, and frugality. He was capable of en- 
during immense fatigue and pain. His uncom- 
mon affection for his children made a strong 
feature in his character. A friend having found 
bitn riding with them on a hobby-horse, ex- 
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{)res9ed some surprise; on which he said, ^'Doa't 
say a word of it, till you become a father your- 
self.'' He was in a high degree humane and 
generous to his enemies } easily forgiving their 
offences or debts, and never taking the smallest 
advantage of their distress or necessities. But, 
on the other hand, he was by much too partial 
to his friends, in whom he seldom could dis- 
cover any thing worthy of blame. His words 
to the prince of Caria are worthy of being re- 
membered :— " If Nicias be innocent, acquit 
him, on account of his innocence; if guilty, 
acquit him on my account: at any event, let 
him be acquitted.'* It wai the misfortune of 
his country, that the impetuosity and ambition 
of his youth degenerated, when he grew old, 
into obstinacy and perverseness. The effect of 
that change was, that he sometimes rendered his 
country unhappy, by engaging in enterprises 
to which the senate had consented with reluc- 
tance* He had one peculiar method of deceiv- 
ing his enemies. When about to enter upon a 
march, he took care to publish the true account 
of his intended route, and time of marching; 
by which he generally had the pleasure of hear- 
ing that they had moved on a different day, and 
had taken a different road from that which they 
wished to take. So high was his fame for mi- 
litary prowess, that the Spartans appointed him 
fu>t only to be their general, but their a^lmiral ; 
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a mark of honour nevqr conferred on any ether 
commander. 

The Athenians, when they found themselves 
delivered from him (Epaminpndas) v?ho kept 
up their emulation, grew indolent and remi^^ 
and al^andon^d themselv€9 to their ease and 
pleasure^ being wholly t^e^ up with shows^ 
«portfc and festivals. They were naturally too 
/much addicted to these ainusements; and they 
had formerly been encouraged in them by Pe» 
ricles, who knew how to lead them by th^r in- 
clinations, and who took this method to ingratiate 
himself, and to divert them from inspecting toa 
n^irrowly into his administration. But they now 
carried thei^ diversions to a much higher pitch 
of extravagance: they had such a, passion for the 
stage, that it stifled in them all other thoughts; 
either of busii^£i$ or of glory ;' in short, the de^ 
corations and other charges attending the theai- 
tre were so excessive, that Plutarch says, " ft 
cost more to represent some of the famous pieces 
of Sophocles and Euripides, than it had done 
to . carry on the war against the barbarians/' 
And in order to support this charge, they mz^ 
upon the fund which had been set apart for the 
war, with a prohibition* upon pain of deaths 
ever to advise the applying of it to any other 
purpose^ They not only reversed this decree 
but went as far the other way, making it death 
to propose the restoring the fund to the uses 
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ti> wWch it had b«en before apqj^ropriated, under 
the same penalties. By diverting the course 
of the supplies in so extraordinary a mannert 
and entertaining the idle citi^ns at the expense 
of the soldier and the mariner, they seemed to 
have no remains of that spirit and vigoui: which 
theyr had exerted in the Persian wars, when they 
demolished their houses to furnish out a navy j 
and when the women stoned a man to death, wh6 
proposed to appca?e the Great King (as he was 
called) by paying tribute and doing homage. 

In this general remissness, it was not to be sup* 
posed that their allies would treat them with the 
respect they demanded. Most of the states that 
bad hitherto been in alUiance with ^^^ 

* Ate* iTlrS 

them, and had found security under * * * 
their protection, took up arms against them. In 
reducing these, Cjhabrias, Ipjiicrates, and Timo- 
tbeuis^ gained great, reputation, and are supposed 
to have been consummate generals; but their 
successes are too minute to rank them among 
the class of eminent commanders; and, what- 
ever their skUl might have been, there was 
wanted a great occasion for its display. This 
wai' was opened with the siege of Chio, in which 
the Athenians were repulsed ; and Chabrias, un- 
willing to abandon his vessel, preferred death to 
flights . The siege of Byzantium followed ; be^ 
fore whicli the fleets of the contending powers 
were dispersed by a storm: in consequence of 
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i¥hicb, the Athenian generals were recalled. Ti- 
inotheus was fined a great sum, but being too 
poQr to pay, he went into voluntary banishment. 
Iphicrates was also obliged to answer for him- 
self, but got ofi'by his eloquence ; and, in the 
mean time, the afiairs of Athens succeeded but 
ill under the guidance of Charis, who was left 
sole commander. A peace was concluded; 
whereby every city and people w^re left to the 
full enjoyment of their liberty, and thus the war 
of th^ allies ended, after having continued three 
years. 

During these transactions a power was grow- 
ing up in Greece, hitherto unobserved, but now 
too conspicuous and formidable to be overlooked 
in the general picture : This was that of the Ma- 
cedonians } a people hitherto obscure, and in a 
manner barbarous; and who, though warlijce 
and hardy, had never yet presumed to inter- 
meddle in the afiairs of Greece. But now se- 
veral circumstances concurred to raise them 
from that obscurity, and to involve them in 
measures, which, by degrees, wrought a tho- 
rough change in the state of Greece. It will be 
necessary, therefore, to begin with a short ac- 
count of their power and origin, before we enter 
into a detail of that conspicuous part which they 
afterwards performed on the theatre of tjie world* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FROM THE BIRTH TO THE DEATH OF PHILlFy^^ 
KINO OF MACEDON. 

The people of Macedon were hitherto coin 
sidered as making no part of the Grecian 6on^ 
federacy ; they were looked upon as foreigners, 
as men, in a measure, semi-barbarous; who 
boasted, indeed, of taking their origin from the 
Greeks, but who hitherto neither possessed their 
politeness, nor enjoyed their freedom. They had 
little or no intercourse with their mother-coun- 
try ; they had contracted the habits and man^ 
ners of the natives where they were settled j and 
from thence they were treated witb sknilar dis- 
respect. 

The first king who is mentioned with any de- 
gree of certainty to have reigned in Macedonia^ 
was Caranus, by birth an Argive, and said to 
be the sixteenth in descent from Hercules. It 
was upon this foundation that Philip afterwards 
grounded hi* pretensions to be of the race of 
Hercules^ and assumed to himself divine ho- 
nours. Caranus is comn>only reputed to have 
led forth a body of his countrymen, by the ad- 
vice of the oracle, into those parts wherq he 
settled, and made himself king. Caranus hav^ 
ing, according to the general account, reigned 
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twenty-eight years, the succession was continued 
after him to the times we are now treating of. 
But there is very little worth notice recorded of 
these kings, they being generally employed in 
defending themselves against the incursions of 
their neighbours} and as to their domestic af^ 
fairs, they were remarkable only for the frequent 
murders and nsurpations which happened in the 
royal family. 

Amyntas, fetber of Philip, began to reign the 
third year of the ninety-sixth Olympiad. Hav- 
ing the very year after been warmly attacked by 
the Illyrians, and dispossessed of a great part 
of his kingdom, which he thought k scarce pos^ 
sible for him ever to recover again, he address- 
ed him^if to the Olynthians ; and in order to 
engage them the more firmly in his interest, he 
had given up to them a considerable tract of 
land in the neighbourhood of their city. He 
was restored to the throne by the Tfaessalians j 
upon which he was desirous of resuming the 
possession of the landi^ which nothing but the 
ill situation of his affairs had obliged bim to re- 
sign to the Olynthians. This occasioned a war ; 
but Amyntas not being strong enough to make 
head singly against so powerful a people, the 
Greeks, and the Athenians in particular, sent him 
succours, and enabled him to weaken the power 
of the Olynthians, Who threatened him with a 
total and sudden ruin.. 

Amyntas died, after having reigned twenty. 
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four yearis. He left three legitimate children j 
namely, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip. Alex- 
ander, the eldest son, reigned bat one year. 
Perdiccas, the second brother, was opposed by 
Pausanias, the Lacedseimmiaii, ivho began by 
seizing some fijrtressesj but by the assistance 
of Iphicratesy the Athenian general, the usurper 
was expell^,^ and Perdiccas, the lawfur sove« 
Mign, omfirmed on the throne. He did not,r 
however, loi^ continue i« tranquillity. Ptolemy,, 
a natural son of Amyntas, laid claim to the 
crown, and disputed his title ; which, by mu- 
tual consent, was referred to Pelopidasy the The- 
ban, a man much revered both for his probity 
and his valour. Pelopidas determined in fa-* 
vour of Perdiccas ; and having judged it ne- 
cessary to take pledges on both sides, in order 
to oblige the two competitors to observe the 
articles of the treaty accepted by them, iamong 
other hostages he canied Philip with him ta 
Thebes, where he read«d several years. He 
was then ten years of age. Eurydice^ at her 
leaving this much loved son^ earnestly besought 
Pelopidas to procure him an education worthy 
of his birth, and of the city to which he was 
going an hostage. Pelopidas placed him with 
Epaminondas, who had a celebrated Pythago*- 
lean philosopher in his bouse for the education' 
of his son. Philip improved greatly by the in- 
structions of bis preceptor, and much more by 
those erf !^paminondsKS, under whom he un* 

56 
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doubtedly made some campaigns, though nd 
mention is made of them. He could not possi- 
bly have had a more excellent master, whether 
for war or the condoct of life; for this illustri- 
ous Theban Was, at the same time that he was a 
warrior, a very great philosopher ; that is to say, 
a wise and virtuous man. Philip was very proud 
of being his pupil, and proposed him a» a model 
to himself ; most happy, could he have copied 
him perfectly ! Perhaps he borrowed from Epa- 
minondas his activity in war, and his prompti- 
tude in improving occasions; which, however^ 
formed but a very inconsiderable part of the 
merit of that illustrious personage. But with re-** 
gard to his temperance, his justice, his disinter- 
estedness, his sincerity, his magnanimity, his cle^ 
mency, which rendered him truly great, these 
were virtues which Philip had not received from 
nature, and did not acquire by imitation. 

The Thebans did not know that they were 
then forming and educating the most dangerous 
enemy of Greece. After Philip had spent nine 
or ten years in their city, the news of a revo- 
lution in Macedon made him resolve to leave 
Thebes clandestinely. Accordingly he stole 
away, made the utmost expedition, and found 
the Macedonians greatly distressed at having 
lost their king, Perdiccas, who had been killed 
in a great battle by the lUyrians; but much 
more so, to find they had as many eneniies as 
neighbours. The Ulyrians were on the point of 
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returning into the kingdom with a much greater 
force ; the Pseonians infested it with perpetual 
incursions; the Thracians were determined to 
place. Fausanias on the throne, who had not 
abandoned his pretensions ; and the Athenians 
were bringing Argaeus, whom Mantias, their 
general, was ordered to support with a strong 
fleet, and a considerable body of troops. Ma« 
cedonia, at that time, wanted a prince of years 
to govern ; and had only a child, Amyntas, the 
son of Perdiccas, and lawful heir of the crown* 
Philip governed the kingdom for some time, by 
the title of Guardian to the Prince ; but the 
subjects, justly alarmed, deposed the nephew 
in favour of the uncle ; and instead of the heir 
whom nature had given them, set him upon the 
-throne whom the present conjuncture of affairs 
required to fill it ; persuaded that the laws of 
necessity are superior to all others. Accord- 
ingly, Philip, at twenty-four years of age, as- 
cended the throne, the first year of the 105 tH 
Olympiad. 

Never did the present condition of the Ma> 
cedonians require a man of more prudence and 
activity. They were surrounded with as many 
enemies as they had neighbours. The Illyrians, 
flushed with their late victory, were preparing 
to march against them with a great army. The 
Paeonians were making daily incursions upon 
them ; and, at the same time, the title to the 
crown was contested by Pausanias and Argeeus } 

VOL. I. D d 
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tlm former wheiBof was supported by the Thrar 
ci^nsj and the latter by the Athepians;^ whc^ 
ibr that purpose^ had sept out a good fleets 
aod three thousand lapd-nien« 

Under these . oircuiQstanceSy with so man j 
fffldipies on his bands at once^ and that before 
he w^ settled on the throne, his first care was 
to make sure of his own people, to gain their 
affections, and to raise their spirits } for they 
were very much disheartened, having lost above 
four thousand men in the late action with the 
liiyrians. He succeeded in these points by the 
artfulness of his address, and the force of his 
eloquence, of which he was a great master. His 
next step was to train apd exercise them, and 
reforcn ^eir discipline ; and it w|is at this titne 
that he instituted the famous Maoedonian pbn- 
lanx,, which did so much execution. It was an 
improvement upon the ancient manner of %h4^ 
ing among the Grecians, who generally dre^ 
up their foot bo close, as to stand the shock of 
the enemy without being broken. ,The cont- 
plete phalanx was thought to contain above 
sixteen thousand men; though it was also tdcea 
in general for any company or party of ^Idier«» 
and frequently for the whole body of foot. Bpt 
this of Philip's invention is deseribfed by Poly- 
bius to be an oblong %ure, consisting of eight 
thopsand pikemen, sixteen deepi and five hun- 
dred in front; the men standing so close toge- 
ther, that the pikes of the fifth ra«k were en- 
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tended three feet beyond the line of thefroot. 
The rest, Ythq^ distance from the front made 
their pikes u6dessj rested tbein upon the shoul- 
ders of those whp stood before them, and so, 
locking them together iq file^ pressed forward 
to support and push on the former ranks, where* 
by the assault was rendered more violent and 
irresistible. 

When Philip had made some proper regula« 
tions of his affairs at home, he began to look 
abroad, in order to divert the storms which 
threatened him from s^U quarters. By money 
and promises, he made up matters, for the pre- 
sent; with such of his enemieit as lay nearest to 
him; and then turned his forces against the 
Athenians, who were marched up to Methone» 
to assist Argseus. He gave them battle, and de- 
feated them ; and the death of Argaeus, who was 
killed in the action, put an end to that dispute ; 
for he permitted the Atbem'ans, when they were 
in his power, to return home. This instance of 
his moderation gained so far upon them, that 
they soon after concluded a peace with him; 
which yet he observed no longer than it served 
his design of securing the other part of his domi- 
nions. 

Accordingly he marched northward, where 
he declared war against the Paeonians, and sub- 
dued them; then fell upon the lUyrians, ahd» 
having killed above seven thousand of them in a 
pitched battle, obliged them to restore all their 
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conquests in Macedonia. He had also obstract-' 
ed the passage of the Thracians; but yet did 
not think it sufficiently secured, without making 
himself master of Amphipolis, which was very 
commodiously situated on the river Strymon, 
and was the key of that side of his dominions. 
He knew the importance of it, therefore he pos* 
sessed himself of it in the beginning of bis reign. 
This was the ground of his quarrel with the 
Athenians } who claimed it as one of their co- 
lonies, and made such a point of it, that their 
setting up Argseus against him was not so much 
for his own sake, or for the credit of imposing 
a king upon the Macedonians, as it was with a 
view to gj&t the city restored to them by his 
means, in ckse he should have succeeded in his 
intentions. Philip was sensible of their drift, 
and finding it necessary, at that time, to keep up 
some sort of agreement with them, would neu 
ther keep the place himself, nor let them have 
it; but took a middle course, and declared it 
a free city ; thereby leaving the inhabitants to 
throw off their dependance on their old«masters, 
and making it appear to be their own act. But 
the city continued no longer in this state, than 
until he found himself at liberty to make a more 
thorough conquest of it }. which, at this time, he 
easily effected, through the remissness of the 
Athenians, who refused to send any relief to it ; 
alleging, in their excuse, that it would be a 
breach of the peace which they had conclude^ 
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>Krith PhiKp the year before. But the truth is, 
he tricked them out of it by a promise of de- 
livering it up to them. But, instead of keep- 
ing his word, he n&ade farther encroachments, 
by seizing on Pydna and Potidaeaj thp latter 
of which being garrisoned by the Athenians, 
he drew them out, and sent: them home; but 
dismissed them with such marks of civility, as 
shewed that he avoided coming to an open 
rupture with that state, at least until his de- 
signs were more ripe for it; thoygh, at the 
same time, he did what he could to weaken 
them, and drive them oiit of his neighbour- 
hood. Pydna, with the territory belonging to 
it, he gave up to the Olynthians, who were his 
father's inveterate enemies. His hands were 
too full at this time to revive the quarrel 
against so rich and powerful a city, which, 
for three years together, had withstood . the 
united forces of Sparta and Macedonia: he 
therefore chose to buy their friendship for the 
present, and to amuse them by the delivery of 
this town, as he had dpne the Athenians by 
the peace, until he could attack them with 
more advantage. In this step, also, he over- 
reached the Athenians, who were, at the same 
time, courting the alliance of the Olynthians, 
in order to maintain their footing in those parts. 
Which side soever the Olynthians inclined to, 
they were strong enough to turn the balance; 
and, therefore, the gaining them became a matr 
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ter di gr^t contention between IKiilip and the 
Athenians. 

From thence he proceeded to seize the city 
.of Crenides, which had heen built two years 
before, and then called it Philippic from his 
.own name. It was here that he discovered a 
gold mine, which every year produced a hun- 
dred and forty*fouf thousand pounds steriing. 
This^ which was an immense sum for that age, 
was much more serviceable than fleets or armies 
in fighting his battles; and he seldom failed 
ui»ng it in every negociation. The Roman poets 
have sung its effects in the most beautiful strains. 
It is said, that consulting the oracle at Delphos 
concerning the success of an intende4 expedi- 
tion, he was answered by the priestess, " That 
with silver spears he should conquer all things/' 
*He took the advice of the oracle, and his success 
was answerable to. its wisdom: indeed, be was 
less proud of the success of a battle, than of a 
negociation ; well knowing, that his soldiers and 
generals shared in the one, but that the honour 
of the latter was wholly his own. 

But a larger field was now opening to his am- 
bition. The mutual -divisions of the states of 
<jreece were at no time whcdly cemented, and 
Ihey broke out now upon a very partictilar oc- 
casion. The' first cause of the rupture (which 
was afterwards called tiie Sacred War) arose 
from the Phocians having ploughed up a piece of 
ground belonging to the temple of Apolb at 
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DeiphoB. Agaiost this all the neighbouring states 
exclaimed, as a sacrilege; they were cited before 
the council of the Amphictyons, who particular* 
ly took cognizance of sacred matters ; they were 
<ast, and a heavy fine was imposed upon them. 
This the Fhoctans were unable to pay : they re* 
fused to submit to the decree ;t they alleged, 
that the care and patronage of the temple an* 
oiently belonged to them; and to vindicate this 
they quoted a precedent from Homer. 

Philomelus, pne of their chief citizens, was 
principally instrumental in encouraging them 
to arms: he raised their ardour, and was ap* 
pointed their general. He first ap{^d himself 
to the Spartans, who likewise had been Jpned by 
the Amphictyons, at the instance of tae The^ 
bans, after the battle of Leuctra, for having 
seized the Cadmea : for this reason, they were 
very well disposed to join with him, hat did 
not yet think it proper to declare themselves. 
However, they encouraged his design, and sup* 
plied him under-hand with money; by whicb 
means he raised troops, and, without much 
difficulty, got possession of the temple* The 
chief resistance he met with in the neighbour* 
hood was from tbe Locrians ; but having worsted 
them, he erased the decree of the Amphictyons, 
which was inscribed on the pillars of the tem- 
ple. However, to strengthen bis authority, and 
give a colour to his proceedings, he thought i* 
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convenient to consult the oracle, and to {Nrocur^ 
an answer in his favour. But when he applied 
to the priestess for that purpose, she refused 
to officiate ; until, being intimidated by his 
threats, she told him the god left him at liberty 
to act as he pleased; which he looked upon asi 
a good answer, and a3 such took, care to divulge 
it. 

The Amphictyons meeting a second time, a 
resolution was formed to declare war against the 
Phocians. Most of the Grecian nations engaged 
in this quarrel, and sided with the one or the 
other party. The Boeotians, the Locrians, Thes- 
salians, and several other neighbouring people, 
declared in favour of the gcwl; whilst Sparta, 
Athens, and some other cities of Peloponnesus^ 
joined with the Phocians. Philomelus had not 
yet touched the treasures of the temple; but 
being s^terwards not so scrupulous, he believed 
that the riches of the god could not be better 
employed than in the deity's defence: for he 
gave this specious name to this sacrilegious at- 
tempt ; and, being enabled by this fresh supply 
to double the pay of his soldiers, he raised a very 
considerable body of troops* 

Several battles were foughtia'&nd the success 
£ov some time seemed doubtful on both sides^ 
Every one knows how miich religious wars are 
to be dreaded, and the prodigious lengths which 
a false sieal, when veiled with so venerable a 
name, is apt to go. The Thebans having in a 
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rencounter taken several prisoners, condemned 
tbem all to ' die^ as sacrilegious wretches who 
were excommunicated : the Phocians did the 
same, by way of reprisal. These had at first 
gained several advantages, but having been de« 
feated in a great battle, Philomelus, their leader^ 
being closely attacked on ah eminence from 
which there was no retreating, defended himself 
for a long time with invincible bravery ; which, 
however, not availing, he threw himself headlong 
from a rock, in order to avoid the torments he 
must undoubtedly have undergone, had he fallea 
alive into the hands of his enemies. Oenomar# 
chus was his successor, and took upon him the 
oommand of the forces* 

Philip thought it most consistent with his in- 
terest to remain neuter in this general movement 
of the Greeks. It was cbnsistent with the policy 
of this ambitious prince, who had little regard 
either for religion or the interests of Apollo, and 
who was always intent upon his own, not to en- 
gage in a war by which he could not reap the 
least benefit ; and to take advantage of a junc- 
ture, in which all Greece, employed and divided 
by a great war, gave him an opportunity to ex- 
tend his frontiers, and push his conquests with- 
out any apprehension of opposit/on. He was 
also well pleased to see both parties weaken and 
consume each other, as he should thereby be ena- 
bled to fall upon them afterwards to greater ad- 
vantage. 
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Jciit ^m thm CDitchisidn of this war was bora 
Alexander the Greats His father ^niilip Jost no 
time in acquainting Aristotle of what had hap* 
penecL He wrote to that distinguished phjloso-. 
pher in terms the most polite and flattering; 
begging of him to come and undertake his edu-p 
cation, and to bestow on him those useful lessons 
<^ magnanimity and virtue, which every great 
man ought to possess, and which his numeroiis 
UTOcations rendered impossible to be attempted 
by him. He added, '' I return thanks to the 
gods, not so much for having given me a son, as 
ioT having given him to me in the age in which 
Aristotle Jives/' 

Being desirous of subjecting Thrace, and of 
securing the conquests he had already made 
there, he determined to possess himsdf of Me- 
thone^ a small city, incapable of supporting 
itself by its own strength, but which gave him 
disquiet, and obstructed his designs, whenever 
it was in the hands of his enemies. Aecord- 
ingly he besieged that city, made himself mas- 
ter of it, and razed it He lost one of \m eyes 
before Methone, by a very singular accident. 
Aster of Amphipolis had <^red his services to 
Philip, telling him that he was so excellent a 
marksman, th^t he could bring down birds in 
their most rapid flight. The monarch made this 
answer-^*' Well, I will take you into my service 
when I make war upon starHngs ;'' which an« 
swer stung the archer to the quick. A repartee 
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proves dften of fatal conseqimice to him vfho 
makes it Asten having thrown himself into the 
city, let fly an arrow, on which was written, 
" To Philip's right eye.*' This carried a -01081 
cruel proof that he was a good marksman} for 
he hit him in the right eye j and Philip sent him 
back the same arrow with this inscriptioB-^f* If 
Phihp takes the Qtty, he will hang up Aster j'* 
and accordingly he was as good as his word. A 
dcilful surgeon drew the arrow! out of Philip's 
eye with so much art and dexterity, that not the 
least jscar remained ; and, though he could not 
save bis eye, he yet took away the hlemish. 

After taking the city, Philip, ever 3tudious 
either to weaken his enemies by new conquests, 
,or gain more friends by doing them spmo iin- 
portant service, marchi^ into The^saly, which 
had implored his assi3tance against its tyrants. 
The liberty of that country seemed now secure, 
since Alexander of Pherse was no more. Ne- 
vertheless, his brothers, who^ in concert with 
'his wife Thebe, had murdered him, grown 
w^u-y of having some time acted the part of 
ddiverers, revived his tyranny, and oppressed 
the Thessalians with a new yoke. Lycophron, 
the eldest of the three brothers, who succeeded 
Alexander, had strengthened himself by the 
protection of the Phocians. Oenomarchus, 
their leader, brought him a numerous body of 
forces, and at fliit gained a considerable advan- 
tage over Philip ; but, engaging him a seeond 
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time, be was entirely defeated, and bis army 
routed. The flying troops were pursued to tbe 
sea-shore: upwards of six thousand men were 
killed on the spot, among whom was Oenomar- 
chus, whose body was bung upon a gallows; 
and three thousand who were taken prisoners, 
were thrown into the sea l^ Philip's order, as 
so many sacrilegious wretches,^ the profei^ed ene- 
mies of religi(H]* 

Philip, after having freed the ThessaMans, re- 
solved to carry his arms into Phocis. This was 
bis first attempt to ge^t footing in Greece, and 
to have a share in the general afikirs of the 
Greeks, from which the kings of Macedon had 
always been excluded, as foreigners. In this 
yiew, upon pretence of going over into Phocis, 
in order to punish the sacrilegious Pbocians, he 
marched towards Thermopylae, to possess himself 
of a pass which gave him a free passage into 
Greece, and especially into Attica. 

An admission of foreigners into Greece was 
a measure that was always formidable to those 
who called themselves Grecians ; and the Mace- 
donians, as has already been observed, did not 
come under that denomination. Ambitious of 
excelling, both in domestic and literary refine- 
ment, the Athenians had no desire to see indi- 
viduals constantly residing among them; and 
the dissensions and disasters that had befallen 
the state, made them very jealous of the approach 
of embodied strangers. Upon hearing, there- 
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fbre^ of a march which might prove of the ut- 
most consequence, they hastened to Thermo^ 
pylae, and possessed themselves of this import- 
ant pass, which Philip did not care attempting 
to force. The Athenians were roused from their 
lethar^ of pleasure to make use of this pre- 
caution, by the persuasions of Demosthenes, the 
celebrated orator, who, from the beginning, saw 
the ambition of Philip, and the power of which 
he was possessed to carry him through his de- 
signs. 

This illustrious orator and statesman, whom 
we shall hereafter find acting so considerable a 
part in the course of this history, was bom in 
the last year of the ninety-ninth Olympiad, ac- 
cording to Dionysius, who, in his epistle to 
Lamachus, hath accurately distinguished the 
different periods of his life, and the times in 
which his several orations were delivered. He 
was the son, not of a mean and obscure me- 
chanic, as the Roman satyrist hath represented 
him, but of an eminent Athenian citizen, who 
raised a considerable fortune by the manufacture 
of arms. At the age of seven years he lost his 
father ; and, to add to this misfortune, the guar- 
dians to whom he was intrusted wasted and em- 
bezzled a considerable part of his inheritance. 
Thus oppressed by fraud, and discouraged by a 
weak and effeminate habit of body, he yet dis- 
covered an early ambition to distinguish himself 
as a popular speaker. The applause bestowed 
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on a public oratpr^ ^vho bad: defended Mb coim^ 
try's right to the city of Orop,^ io an elaborate 
biMrangue, inflamed bis youthful mind wit^ aa 
eager desire of meriting the like, hoooun Iso* 
crates and Is«u8 were then th^ two most etnu 
nent professors of eloquence at Athens. The 
soft ^nd florid manner of the former did by, no 
means suit the genius of Demosthenes. Isagus 
was more vigorous and energetic, and his style 
better suited to public business. To him, there- 
fore, he applied, and under his direction, puri 
sued those studies, which might accomplish him 
for the character to which he aspired. His flrsi 
essay was made against his guardian, by whom 
he had been so injuriously treated: but the 
goodness of his cause was here of more service 
than the abilities of the young orator j for bis 
early attempts were unpromising, and soon con* 
vinced him of the necessity of a graceful and 
manly produnciation« His close and severe ap* 
plication, and the extraordinary diligence with 
which he laboured to conquer his defect$ and 
natural infirmities, are too well known, and have 
been too frequently the subjects of historians 
and critics, ancient and modern, to need a mi- 
nute recitals His character as a statesman will 
be be$t collected from the history, of his conduct 
in the present transactions^ As an orator, the 
reader, perhfips, is not to be informed of bis 
quaUflcatioiis« Indeed, the study of oratory 
was at that time the readieit, and almost the 
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only melons of rising in the iitate. His fiitit 
essay at the bar was two years after this inci- 
denty when he called bis guardiand to account 
for embezzling his patrimony, apd recovered 
some part of it. This encouraged bim^ some 
time after, to harangue before thc^ people in 
their public assembly i but he ^quitted himself 
so i]!, that they bisfsed him: however, he ven^ 
tured a second time, but with no better success 
than before; so that he went away bshamed, 
confounded, and quite in despair. It y^as upoft 
this occasion that Satyrus the player accosted 
him, and, in a friendly way, encouraged him to 
proceed. With this view he asked him to re- 
peat to him some verses of Sophocles^ or Euri- 
pides, which he accordingly did : the otber re- 
peated them after him, but with such a different 
spirit and cadence, as made him sensible, that 
he knew very little of elocution. But, by his 
instructions, and his own perseverance, he at 
length made himself master of it} add, by the 
methods before mentioned, corrected the im- 
perfections which were born with hitn, as well 
as the ill habits which he had c<)ntmcjted. It b 
not very clear whether this passage be rightly 
ascribed to Satyrus, who seems to be confounded 
with Neoptoletnus and Andronicus, who were 
likewise famous comedians; and Demosthenes 
is said to have been instructed by all the three. 
With these advantages and improvements, . he 
appeared again in publici and succeeded lowell, 
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that people flocked from all parts of Greece to 
hear bim. From thence he was looked upon as 
the standard of true eloquence ; insomuch, that 
none of his countiymen have been put in com- 
parison with him $ nor, even among the Romans, 
any but Cicero. And though it has been made 
a question by the ancient writers, to which of 
the two they should give the preference, they 
have not ventured to decide it, but have con- 
tented themselves with describing their different 
beauties, and .shewing that they were both per- 
fect in their kind. His eloquence was grave 
and austere, like his temper; masculine and 
aublime, bold, forcible, and impetuous ; abound- 
ing with metaphors, apostrophes, and interroga- 
tions ; which, with his solemn way of invoking 
and appealing to the gods, the planets, the ele- 
ments, and the manes of those who fell at Sa- 
lamis and Marathon, had such a wonderful effect 
upon his hearers, that they thought him inspired. 
If he had not so much softness and insinuation 
as is often requisite in an orator, it was not that 
he wanted art and delicacy, when the case re- 
quired itc he knew how to sound the inclina- 
tions of the people, and to lead them to the 
point he aimed at ; and sometimes, by seeming 
to propose that which was directly the contrary. 
But his chief characteristic was vehemence, both 
in action and expression ; and, indeed, that was 
the qualification of all others most wanted at 
this time : for the people were grown so insolent 
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and imperious, so factious and divided, so jea- 
lous of the power of the democracy, and withal 
so sunk into a state of pleasure and indolence, 
'that no arts of persuasion would have beeit so 
effectual, as that spirit and resolution, that force 
and, energy of Demosthenes, to humble them, 
to unite them, and to rouse them into a sense 
of their common danger. 

But Demosthenes himself could not have 
made such impressions on tbem, if his talent 
of speaking had not been supported by their 
opinion of his integrity. It was that which 
added weight and emphasis to every thing he 
said, and animated the whole. It was that 
which chiefly engaged their attention, and de- 
termined their councils; when they were con- 
vinced that he spoke from his heart, and bad 
no interest to manage but that of the commu- 
nity: and this he gave the strongest proofs of 
in his zeal against Philip, who said. He was of 
more weight against him than all the fleets and 
armies of the Athenians; and that he had no 
enemy but Demosthenes. He was not wanting 
in his endeavours to corrupt him, as he had 
done most of the leading men in Greece ; but 
this great orator withstood all his offers, and, 
it was observed, all the gold in Macedon could 
not bribe him. 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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